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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at May 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y THE beginning of May, it was clear that the usual rapid spring increase 

in employment was well under way. Heavy spring hirings in construc- 

tion, agriculture and transportation were reflected in the decline in regis- 

trations for work at National Employment Service Offices, from 290,300 at 

the beginning of April to 244,900 at the first of May. These seasonal increases 

in employment were taking place at a time of continued strong labour demand 
in defence and related industries. 


In both construction and agriculture, labour demand is expected 
to be heavy. Although increased down payments on new houses financed 
through Central Mortgage and Housing and material shortages may restrict 
the volume of new housing, this may be offset by an increase in other types 
of construction, especially engineering construction and that associated with 
resource development. In agriculture, labour requirements are expected 
to be at least as high as last year, at a time when expansion in other industries 
may be expected to provide alternative job opportunities to agricultural 
workers. 

Manufacturing industries, especially defence industries and those 
firms producing capital goods, will continue to make heavy demands on 
the labour supply throughout the period of seasonal increases in employ- 
ment. The demand for skilled machine shop workers remains strong, and 
there is an increased demand for those trades such as boilermakers and 
riveters associated with shipbuilding and heavy metal construction. There 
is also some indication that a few of the defence industries are beginning 
to require more semi-skilled workers, now that the tooling up has passed 
beyond the preliminary stage. 

These continuing demands for labour will be made on a labour 
force whose structure has already altered considerably in answer to the 
pressures of the preparedness program. The most recent sample labour force 
survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, covering the first week in 
March, indicates that both the labour force, and employment were higher 
than on the comparable date last year, while the number of persons totally 
without work in the survey week fell considerably. On March 3, the labour 
force totalled 5,172,000, an increase of 19,000 men and 45,000 women over 
the totals on March 4, 1950. An estimated five million persons were employed 
in the first week of March this year, as compared with 4,796,000 in the 
spring survey week last year. The number of those totally without work 
fell to 172,000 as compared with 312,000 on the comparable date in 1950. 
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The total of those who did no work in the survey week should 
not be taken as a measure of the labour reserve available, since many doing 
casual or part time work are considered to be employed for purposes of the 
survey. A considerable number of these workers would be available for 
full time jobs. In the survey week, the total of applications for work on 
file at National Employment Service offices was 296,700. The proportion of 
workers 45 years of age and over who are without jobs has increased, 
however, and there are also fewer skilled workers available than last year. 
A considerable number of those skilled and semi-skilled men still looking 
for work are probably in the older age groups. 

The preparedness program has not only reduced the number of 
those without work; it is also beginning to alter the structure of employment, 
in the direction of increasing the proportion of workers employed in manu- 
facturing industries. The number employed in manufacturing grew by 
some 106,000 between March 1950 and March 1951, an increase of 8 per cent, 
as compared with an increase of 4 per cent in total employment. This repre- 
sents the largest increase in the numbers employed in manufacturing since 
1947, and indicates a definite shift into manufacturing as a result of the 
increased labour demand in defence and related industries, and in firms 
manufacturing consumer durables and capital goods. Some of the workers 
now employed in manufacturing industries were undoubtedly unemployed 
last winter, but there are indications that some have come from jobs in other 
industries. Employment in the service industries, for example, has declined 
by an estimated 4 per cent over the period. 

In contrast to manufacturing, labour force survey estimates 
indicate that there has been a decline of about 91,000 in the numbers employed 
in agriculture from March 1950 to March 1951. A decline is reported in all 
groups in agriculture—farm owners, self employed, farm workers and unpaid 
family workers. This does not necessarily indicate a large scale movement 
out of agriculture, however. Much of this decline in agricultural employment 
shown in the spring survey is undoubtedly due to the fact that the high 
employment in the logging industry provided many winter jobs for farmers, 
both farm workers and farm owners alike. The survey shows that logging 
employment had increased by about 77 per cent from the low level in 1950. 

Since the increase in logging employment is not sufficient to 
account for all the decline in agriculture, it is probable that the greater 
number of job opportunities in urban centres this winter have also been an 
important factor. Any trend out of agriculture will show up more clearly 
in later surveys. The anticipated shortage of labour in the harvest season 
in agriculture will be due, not so much to an increase in demand for agri- 
cultural workers over that of last year as to a fall off in supply For this 
reason, both immigration, and organized seasonal movements of farm workers 
are expected to play a major role in helping to meet farmers’ requirements 
at the peak of the season. : 

Although there has been an increase of 45,000 in the number of 
women in the labour force, the proportion of women in the labour force to 
total labour force has increased very little. Since the war, this ratio has 
remained fairly stable around 21 per cent, slightly above that of prewar years, 
but well below that of the war period. This would indicate that the increase 
in the number of women workers is keeping pace with the growth of the 
labour force, in spite of the increase in the marriage rate and birth rate in 
recent years. The number of married women employed has been on the 
increase since 1948, and this current survey shows a continuance of that trend. 
Most of the increase in women’s employment has been in the clerical occupa- 
tions. The number of women working in manufacturing occupations has 
increased very little over the past year, reflecting the fact that labour demand 
for women in defence industries is not yet very heavy. 


(Continued on page 634) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statisties as of May 10, 1951) 


Percentage Change 


rom 
Principal Items Date Amount — 
ater Same date 
SE aie, Previous 
Ste Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)..............0.000. cere ee Mar. 3 5,172,000 -- 1-3 
Parana with gobs! (a)..cks dame al ccneeareay S44 Seine d Mar. 3 5,000, 000 — + 4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)................ Mar. 3 172,000 _— 44-9 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
PAUIPILICEE ORION ele ser Sia. ceric ae naar iii ss eae April 26 43,144 — 7:5 —45-7 
eee MeniOlre, ance. Ur meie ; sete ioaettettaec a, cote s,0 dd April 26 84,537 —11-6 —43-8 
Ontario “Regidiisesac hes tne cast sotialoasarte ss 6. Phe April 26 48,118 —15-1 —41-4 
Re rrstas EPOM OR aman Ste artes Se a eke Bi ea April 26 38, 866 —21-6 —24-4 
Pe APIUCEMLODION. sen ceneny. esata cs shear abies © o,+. 08% April 26 30,199 —27-8 —27-7 
Osea TESIONS SWORN aioe vclele as oad April 26 244, 864 —15:7 —39-6 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits (b). hah cs cee ADELE 226,470 — 7-1 —14-7 
Amount of benefit payments (C)........6..05eceee reece eee March $12,138, 404 +13-6 —22-9 
Index of employment (1939=100).. Po enitigs Shep «coe aT anch, + 172-1 — 0-1 + 9-0 
J RTSEP ERE TES Ae Eo ees Oe a Se AE A PN Le February 8,419 +49-4 +62-1 (d) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost..............-.0+200+-e00: April 9,673 _— —41-7 (d) 
Number of workers involved..............0::cecseeeeee April 2,647 — +44-1(d) 
Numi berOofi sori kes ca sinaeisshs eaten Saale sad ele = 22 snot April 19 _ +44-7 (d) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries................++.++.- Mar. 1 $48.16 + 0:6 + 8-0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............00cceceeeeeeee Mar. 1 $1.11 + 0-9 + 9-9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..........-..0-+.55 Mar. 1 42-3 — 1-4 — 0:5 
Average weekly earnings (mfy.) ............cecseeeeeeees Mar. 1 $47.12 — 0:5 + 9:3 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).................2055 April 1 181-8 + 1-2 + 10-9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)................ Mar. 1 108-5 — 3-0 — 0:5 
Matai bourimcomars. soenwetedc ress see asicnac dost ke December | $703,000,000 — 4-1 + 9-5 
Industrial Production 
TOtaleArvy. 1935-69100): tsa cecci,- cele. ag eh chiles eansg February 214-2 + 1-9 +14-4 
Manninotarings: Gacct. pier sisting secidher Moakae.. eo. nes February 224-4 + 2:3 +14-8 
INOR-GuUrA DIOS hes nove t Seles eho Toba sie skins February 194-3 + 2-4 + 9-1 
WIWFADIGS 6 chan tees ited Peace le aera vide des vie kes « February 276-0 + 2-3 +22-4 
Trade 
Lar a ta tae i DA Be Ae ete OOO IST 3 ee eee February $671,500, 000 — 0-1 +18-8 
Exports March $290, 200, 000 +24-1 +27-0 
Imports March $342, 600, 000 +24-9 +44°3 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week 
are here ‘classified as persons without jobs. ‘ 

(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 

(c) Includes $1,671,257 in supplementary benefit. 

(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information 
can be found in the statistical appendix of the LABOUR GazETTE, 
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The Minister of Labour, 
Seamen on the Hon. Milton Gregg, 
Great Lakes announced on March 22 
screened for that seamen employed on 
security Canadian vessels on the 

Great Lakes would be 
screened for security reasons. The seamen 
will be issued with identification cards 


which they must possess to obtain or 
remain in employment. 


Mr. Gregg’s announcement amplified a 
statement made by Prime Minister St. 
Laurent on the same day. It directly 
followed the passing of regulations, under 
the Emergency Powers Act, the purpose of 
which is to ensure that only trustworthy 
seamen are employed on Canadian ships 
operating in the Great Lakes. These 
include: “Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron 
(ineluding Georgian Bay), Michigan and 
Superior and their connecting waters and 
includes the St. Lawrence River as far east 
as the lower exit of the Lachine Canal and 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal.” 


The term “seaman” means a person 
employed in any capacity on board a ship 
and includes the master of a vessel. 

The new regulations parallel the screening 
provisions applicable to seamen employed 
on USS. vessels in the same waters. They 
will be administered by the Department of 
Labour through the National Employment 
Service. 


In future, seamen employed on Canadian 
vessels operating in the waters mentioned 
abave, must apply to a local office of the 
National Employment Service for an 
Interim Seaman’s Card. Before receiving 
their cards, they must submit three photo- 
graphs each of themselves and be finger- 
printed. To take or continue in employ- 
ment on or after May 1, 1951, they must 
be in possession of these cards. On or after 
August 1, they will be required to hold a 
Regular Seaman’s card for the same reasons. 

The Minister of Labour may, under the 
regulations, refuse to issue a Seaman’s 
Card to an applicant or he may revoke a 
Card if he is satisfied that the presence 
of the particular seaman on board a Cana- 
dian ship in the Great Lakes might 
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prejudice the security of Canada. There 
is provision for appeals in case of refusal 
by the Minister to issue a Seaman’s Card 
or in case of revocation of the same. 


The Executive Council of 


CCL expels the Canadian Congress of 
Fur and Labour on April 11 voted 
Leather to expel the International 
Workers’ Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union Union. The action was 


taken under a constitutional 
amendment passed at the Winnipeg Con- 
vention of the CCL last September, giving 
the Council authority to expel any union 
which follows the Communist party line 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1819). This marked 
the first occasion action had been taken 
under this new section of the Constitution. 


The Congress issued a press statement 
declaring that the Fur and _ Leather 
Workers’ Union had “followed the Com- 
munist party line in charging the Congress 
with betrayal of workers in its policy on 
price control.” 

The Congress’ press statement then con- 
tinued as follows:— 


“The Council’s decision was based on a 
statement issued following a meeting of 
the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union in 
Winnipeg on March 13. The statement 
attacked the Canadian Congress of Labour 
for a joint presentation made to the federal 
government by the CCL with the Trades 
and Labour Congress, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour and 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


“The central labour bodies demanded 
price controls and opposed wage controls. 
At the same time, the labour groups said 
that if wage increases created serious pres- 
sure, the labour organizations would be 
prepared to take part in a_ three-way 
government-labour-management conference 
to discuss practical measures of wage 
stabilization. The Fur and _ Leather 
Workers’ Union charged that the CCL, in 
adopting this position with the other 
central labour bodies, was betraying the 
interests of the Canadian workers. 


“In supporting the motion for expulsion 
of the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, 
members of the Executive Council said 
the policy indicated by the Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union was the line being followed 
by the Communist Party. In announcing 
the expulsion the CCL made it clear that 
there was no suggestion that the majority 
of the rank-and-file members of the Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union supported the 
Communist Party line. The policy was 
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rather one adopted by officers of that union 
who followed Communist policy rather than 
the policy determined by the great majority 
of the CCL membership.” 


Estimated total of salaries 
Canadian and wages and_ supple- 
labour mentary labour income in 
income Canada reached an _  all- 
in 1950 time peak of $8,114,000,000 

in 1950, exceeding by 6-3 
per cent the preceding year’s figure of 
$7,630,000,000, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics. The estimated total in 
December amounted to $703,000,000, down 
$30,000,000 from November, but up 
$61,000,000 or 9-5 per cent over December, 
1949. Increases were recorded in all indus- 
tries both in the month and 12-month 
period over a year earlier. 

A comparison of the 1950 total with that 
of 1949 reveals that, of all the industrial 
groups, “Construction” recorded the greatest 
gain: 8-3 per cent. “Finance, Service, 
including Government” was next with a 


- gain of 7-1 per cent while labour income 


in “Manufacturing” rose by 6:4 per cent. 
The group showing the slightest increase 
in the year was “Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing, Trapping, Mining” with 2-9 per 
cent. 

The total of labour income for the last 
three months of 1950 was $2,159 millions; 
compared with $2,093 millions for the third 
quarter, this was an increase of 3:2 per 
cent. An increase in the fourth quarter 
over the third is contrary to the experience 


of both 1948 and 1949 when the last three ° 


months showed declines of 0-2 per cent. 

Labour income increased, in the fourth 
quarter in all industrial groups except 
“Construction”, an industry that is typically 
lower at this season than in the preceding 
quarter. The greatest increase between 
quarters occurred in the group of primary 
industries, “Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, 
Trapping, Mining”, which rose by 7:9 per 
cent. This was followed by a 5:9 per cent 
increase in the “Public Utilities, Trans- 
portation, Communication, Storage, Trade” 
group. 


The Department of Trade 


Record and Commerce has issued 
investment its annual report on the 
planned outlook for private and 
in 1951 public investment in 


Canada, covering the year 
1951. The report is based on a survey 
covering some 18,500 business establish- 
ments of all kinds. 

According to the report, investment 
intentions of business, institutions. and 
governments and planned expenditures of 
individuals for housing, involve in total 


for 1951 the outlay of more than $4:3 
billion. This is exclusive of any expendi- 
tures by the Department of National 
Defence for military equipment. 

“An investment program of this magni- 
tude,” the report comments, “would be the 
largest on record in Canada and it would 
mean an increase over the accomplished 
1950 program of 14 per cent in value terms 
and some 6 per cent in terms of physical 
volume. It would mean that Canada 
would be devoting about 22 per cent of 
her gross national production to the crea- 
tion of buildings and engineering works 
and to the acquisition of producers’ 
machinery and equipment. This represents 
a slight increase over 1950 and the highest 
proportion in the post-war period. 

“The 1951 statement of investment 
intentions is of particular significance,” the 
report continues, “because in the same year 
Canada plans to undertake the largest 
peacetime defence program on record. The 
increased defence and investment programs 
will make demands on substantially the 
same type of resources. It is against this 
background that the 1951 investment inten- 
tions must be considered.” 

Both the private and public sectors of 
the economy plan substantially increased 
capital outlays in 1951. Private investment 
will rise from $2-8 to $3-1 billion, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent, if intentions are 
realized, while a rise is planned in public 
investment from just under $1 billion to 
$1-2 billion, an increase of 23 per cent. 

Citing the heavy expenditures planned 
for construction purposes in 1951, including 
those planned for defence purposes, the 
report predicts that while housing outlays 
may show an increase over 1950 in dollar 
terms, it is likely that the physical volume 
of activity may be somewhat less than last 
year. 

Dealing with the economic significance of 
investment intentions, the report continues 
as follows: “Hach year since 1945 has seen 
an increase in the value of investment 
expenditures. This has been a result of 
efforts by primary producers and manufac- 
turers to provide a sufficient flow of goods 
to meet the pent-up demands accumulated 
during the thirties and throughout the war 
years. These needs were accentuated by a 
greatly inereased buying power resulting 
from a larger population with increased 
incomes. By 1950 manufacturing facilities 
had passed the peak of their capital expan- 
sion. However, large backlogs still existed 
for housing, educational and health facili- 
ties, transportation and communication 
facilities and such necessities as roads, 
streets, waterworks and sewers. In short 
the investment program has maintained a 
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constant pressure on the supplies of labour 
and materials available for the construction 
of buildings and engineering works and the 
building of machinery. 

“The stated investment intentions for 
1951 indicate that the investment program 
is going to demand an increased share of 
labour and materials that are already scarce. 
If the supply of materials available is made 
even smaller by reason of defence require- 
ments, competing demands for use by 
manufacturers of all types of producers’ 
and consumers’ goods will add to infla- 
tionary pressure already apparent. The 
distribution of these scarce commodities can 
be accomplished to the best advantage and 
without significant price increases only if 
businessmen, institutions and governments 
exert the utmost caution in planning and 
implementing their investment programs. 
Government measures may facilitate the 
process by assisting in the procurement of 
materials for essential projects and dis- 
couraging types of projects for which 
material may not be available.” 

A companion study, issued by the 
Department, deals with the outlook for 
1951 in regard to the supply of basic and 
building materials in Canada. Thirty 
building materials as well as primary iron 
and steel and lumber are discussed in this 
report. Estimates of production in 1951 
are based upon a comprehensive survey of 
manufacturers’ intentions. If their expecta- 
tions are realized, the overall supply of 
building materials in Canada will be some- 
what greater, although less balanced than 
in 1950. Substantial increases in output 
are anticipated in the case of mineral wool 
and gypsum products, cast iron pipe and 
fittings, rigid insulating boards and certain 
kinds of sanitary ware and heating equip- 
ment. On the other hand, difficulties 
encountered in obtaining raw materials such 
as cement and steel and non-ferrous metals, 
may prevent any increase in the output of 
cement blocks, steel pipe and fittings, hot 
water storage tanks, wire nails and spikes 
and builders’ hardware. Imports of such 
items as structural steel and steel sheet 
and plate for non-defence purposes may 
also be reduced. 


To help eliminate some of 


NES opens the difficulties encountered 
Teachers’ in providing teachers for 
Employment many of Saskatchewan’s 
Office in schools, the Prairie Region 
Saskatchewan of the National Employ- 


ment Service has opened 
a Teachers’ Employment office in the 
Province. 
Establishment of the office is the result 


of negotiations between the 
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National . 


Employment Service and the three inter- 
ested groups—the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation, the Saskatchewan School 
Trustees’ Association, and the Education 
Department of the Provincial Government. 

A Teachers’ Placement Officer has been 
appointed and is located at the NES local ° 
office in Saskatoon. School teachers may 
obtain employment applications from any 
NES local office in Saskatchewan. The 
forms, when completed, are forwarded to 
Saskatoon, where the selection and referral 
work takes place. 

All orders are also forwarded to the 
Saskatoon local office. These orders con- 
tain more information than is ordinarily 
recorded on employers’ orders, such as 
complete school curricula, report on housing 
accomodation, ethnic data pertaining to the 
district, and other details pertinent to the 
successful placement of a qualified teacher. 

Although much of the work of this new 
office is still in the organizational stage, a 
satisfactory number of placements have 
already been made considering the time 
of the year, it is reported. 

The project is being watched with 
interest by education officials in other 
provinces. 


The Co-operative Union of 
Canada held its 42nd 
annual congress in Regina, 
Sask., on March 6-8, when 
delegates and _ representa- 
tives from all provinces 
were in attendance, as well 


42nd annual 
congress of 
Co-operative 
Union of 
Canada 


as visitors from various parts of Canada 


and from the United States and Mexico. 


A report submitted to the meeting showed 
that for the year 1949-50, co-operatives 
affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada numbered 933. These co-operatives 
had an aggregate membership of 722,971 
in 1950 and did a business of $559,057,344. 
Affiliated co-operative marketing and pur- 
chasing associations, with 2,979 places of 
business, did a business of $543,012,082. 
They had a total of 649,770 members and 
674,863 patrons. The business of the nine 
affiliated Canadian Co-operative Whole- 
sales amounted to $76,490,393. 

There were 30 affiliated fishermen’s co- 
operatives, whose total business amounted 
to $12,780,159. Service co-operatives num- 
bered 34, and included housing, funeral 
services, transportation, garage services, 
restaurant, medical services, cold storage, 
printing, electricity, and insurance. 

The Congress accepted in principle a 
five-year plan of development for the 
Canadian Co-operative Union. The plan, 
which includes among its aims stimulating 
organization of co-operative enterprise, was 


referred to the directors for elaboration and 
presentation in final-form to the 1952 
congress. : 

Measures taken by the board of directors 
and a national committee to promote the 
incorporation of a Canadian Co-operative 
Credit Society were approved by the dele- 
gates, and the board was instructed to 
press for action on a Bill to this end now 
before the Senate in Ottawa. 

In addition to resolutions dealing with 
specific problems related to the income 
tax status of co-operatives, the Congress 
expressed its approval of government 
economic controls that will bear equitably 
upon all sections of the national economy. 

The directors were called upon to study 
the problem of co-operative credit, with 
special reference to the establishment of 
a co-operative trust company to operate 
in the field of long-term credit. 

A nation-wide committee was set up to 
study the possibility of forming a Canadian 
Society of Co-operative Accountants, 
Auditors and Legal Counsel, and report to 
the next Congress. 

In the election of officers, Mr. A. W. 
Friesen, of Rosthern, Sask., was returned 
as president. 


Proposals to extend the 


Proposal to coverage under the Unem- 
extend UI ployment Insurance Act 
coverage to persons employed by 
to hospital hospitals and _ charitable 
employees institutions are under con- 

sideration by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. (At 


present a few institutions have taken 
advantage of the provisions of the Act to 
insure their employees on a voluntary 
basis.) 

Such extension would not apply to 
medical, technical and nursing staffs, or to 
members of religious orders or other 
persons who are not under a contract of 
service. 

The Commission announced that oral 
and written representations by interested 
persons or associations would be considered 
at a meeting, to be held in the board room 
of the Commission on May 16. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 


Labour ister of Labour, announced 
Department in April that A. G. Kerr 
official of the Economics and 
Joaned | Research Branch of the 
to ILO Department had been 


loaned to the International 

Labour Office as an occupational analyst 

to carry out work in connection with the 
ILO migration program. 

Mr. Kerr, who will spend one year with 

the ILO in Geneva, has had considerable 
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experience with occupational research. 
Following World War II he assisted in the 
preparation of an extensive rehabilitation 
manual prepared by the Department of 
Labour relating army training to civilian 
employment and entitled “Army Employ- 
ment—Civilian Jobs”. 


The third annual study 
session was held at the 
University of Montreal 
during March. The subject 
discussed was “union 
policies and company man- 
agement.” The session was organized by 
Rev. Emile Bouvier, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations at the University, and was 
attended by about 300 delegates repre- 
senting both labour and management. 

The delegates heard papers on several 
topics of interest in the field of industrial 
relations, and following the lectures, open 
forums were held. Principal speakers 
during the two-day seminar were: Professor 
R. A. Lester, Research Associate of the 
Industrial Relations Section at Princeton 
University, who spoke on “Criteria of Wage 
Determination”; Peter F. Drucker, mdus- 
trial relations consultant, who spoke on 
“The Function of Unions in Business”; 
Professor Joseph N. Scanlon of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who 
discussed the “Scanlon Plan” of labour- 
management co-operation; and Professor 
F. H. Harbison, of the University of 
Chicago, who discussed “Criteria of Union- 
Management Co-operation.” 


University of 
Montreal 
holds third 


study session 


Publication of the 1951 
Publication edition of the Official Hand- 
of 1951 book Canada has _ been 
edition of announced by the Dominion 
handbook Bureau of Statistics. Init- 
Canada iated 21 years ago to supple- 


ment the field of the 
Canada Year Book, it is especially designed 
for ready use by businessmen, teachers, 
students, lecturers, and all those interested 
in the progress of Canada. The pocket- 
sized annual contains up-to-date official 
information on all phases of the country’s 
economic organization. 

The current edition contains over 300 
pages of text, reproductions of more than 
180 photographs illustrating the textual 
matter, four scenic views in colour, as 
well as diagrams, charts and lithographed 
maps. 

A special article deals with the develop- 
ment, resources and people of the North- 
west Territories and Yukon. The chapter 
material covers population and _ vital 
statistics, education, scientific research, 
social and cultural relationships, national 
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income, agriculture, forestry, mines and 
minerals, water powers, fisheries, furs, 
manufacturers, construction, labour, trans- 
portation and communications, domestic 
and foreign trade, public finance, banking 
and insurance. 

The handbook is available at a price of 
25 cents from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


One Apnlipls: 195155 the 
acct Workmen’s Compensation 
eeeadlaad Act passed by the New- 

: foundland Legislature in 
eremen i? 1950 came into effect. The 
PS Seta a newly constituted Work- 


law comes 


: men’s Compensation Board 
into force 


commenced operations on 
April 2. 

The new Act, like the Acts in all the 
other Canadian provinces, is of the collec- 
tive liability type (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2076). It repeals the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1948, which provided 
compensation through an individual liability 
system. 

Members of the Newfoundland Work- 
men’s Compensation Board are: Irving 
Fogwill, Chairman; J. Madigan, C. Hancock 
and J. W. May, Secretary. 


Appointment of Howard 


CCL Conquergood of Toronto as 
appoints educational and _ welfare 
educational Director of the Canadian 
and welfare Congress of Labour was 
director announced on April 23. 


Mr. Conquergood previously 
held a similar post with the United Steel- 
workers of America and has been active 
in CCL educational work for some years 
in arranging weekend institutes across 
Canada and in organizing summer and 
winter schools and staff seminars. 


The first decision of the 


Decision on Umpire under the Unem- 


benefit ployment Insurance Act in- 
right of volving the disqualification 
married of a married woman from 
women receipt of benefit, under the 


recent amendment to the 
Benefit Regulations which became effective 
on November 15, 1950, appears elsewhere 
in this issue on p. 711. 


The first issue of a bilingual 


Community quarterly published by the 
Planning Community Planning Asso- 
Review: a ciation of Canada, has 
bilingual recently been distributed. 
quarterly According to an _ intro- 


ductory statement, the 
quarterly, Community Planning Review, 
will contain illustrated articles by recog- 
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nized authorities, of the kind that appeared 
from time to time in its predecessors 
Layout for Living and Urbanisme. 

“There are reasons, in Canada as else- 
where, for giving fuller scope in this 
mid-twentieth century to discussion of the 
purposes and methods of community 
planning,” states the Review. “The modes 
of city building seem today more rapid 
than sensible. The complexities of today’s 
urban growth appear to overwhelm the 
habitual machinery of urban government. 
The efforts at town planning in the first 
half of the century plainly have not pro- 
duced the results hoped for.” 


Much of our community planning has 
been too superficial, too partial and unreal 
to succeed, the Review continues. The 
sociologist and economist usually confined 
themselves to describing the curious 
behaviour of urban institutions and the 
private land market. An accomplished 
designer might draw a non-existent place, 
oblivious to economic and social forces. 
An administrator “might try to translate 
the pretty drawings into a permanent legal 
sieve, through which the flow of city- 
building would be sifted nearer to the 
designer’s taste.” 

The editors hope that through their 
magazine there will emerge “clearer images 
of the citizens’ role and specialists’ role, 
and of the public policies and technical 
practices that lead to more reasonable and 
beautiful surroundings.” 

Articles in this first issue include, 
“Ajax: Planning a New Town in Ontario” 
by Kent Barker; “Delimitation D’Une 
Banlieue de Grande Ville” by Jean-Charles 
Falardeau; “The Decision Makers in Resi- 
dential Building” by Nathan Keyfitz; 
“Urban Mapping: An Elementary Manual” 
by Humphrey Carver; and “Economic 
Problems of Urban Re-development” by 
Leonard Gertler. 


The working of the 
National Insurance Scheme 
during the 21 months since 


First report 
on British 


National its introduction on July 5, 
Insurance 1948, is reviewed by the 
Scheme government actuary in his 
first interim report, now 

available for distribution. 
At March 31, 1950, there were 234 


million contributors to the scheme. Of 
this number, nearly 214 million were 
employed, slightly under 14 million self- 
employed, and about half-a-million non- 
employed. These figures indicate a 
considerable shift from the two latter 
classes to the employed class since before 
World War II, it is observed. About 24 


million persons were brought into national 
insurance for the first time under the new 
scheme. : 

There were, at March 31, 1950, 4,161,000 
retirement or old age pensions in payment, 
including 300,000 at the transitional rate of 
10s. a week earned under the old scheme 
by pensioners who had not retired. The 
annual cost of retirement pensions is at 
present £250 million. This amount repre- 
sents two-thirds of the total expenditure 
on benefits under the scheme. . (Other 
benefits are unemployment, _ sickness, 
maternity, widows’ and guardians’ allow- 
ances, retirement and _ death.) YE Sess 
expected that the cost of retirement pen- 
sions will double during the next 30 years 
because of the increase in the aged popula- 
tion. As contribution income will remain 
relatively stationary, this additional cost 
will fall aimost wholly on the Exchequer. 

Retirement pensioners who had their 
pensions reduced on account of earnings 
averaged at the beginning of 1950 about 
21,000 men and 11,000 women each week, 
or about five per cent of men and two 
per cent of women pensioners in the age 
groups concerned—65-70 and 60-65. 

Of the 262,000 retirement pensions 
awarded in the year 1949-50, just over six 
per cent of the recipients received incre- 
ments for deferment of retirement. The 
report examines available evidence on the 
effect of the retirement condition; it 
stresses, however, that the period of obser- 
vation (July, 1948-March, 1950) is short. 
The proportion of men likely to go on 
working rather than retire on pension on 
reaching pensionable age, the report com- 
ments, would appear to be rather less than 
was estimated before the scheme began to 
operate. Nevertheless, the proportion not 
retired is substantial; more than half of 
the insured men reaching 65 continue at 
work, or remain available for work, six 
months later, and the proportion is still 
as high as one-third at age 68. The propor- 
tion of women remaining at work after 
pension age appears to be much lower than 


was expected: about 40 per cent of women ° 


qualifying for pension at age 60 on their 
own insurance are still at work after six 
months. 

The scheme inherited assets of nearly 
£900 million from the old insurance 
schemes. During the 21 months period, 
income, including Exchequer contribution 
of about £228 million, exceeded expendi- 
ture by about £225 million, and in the 
year 1949-50 by about £140 million. This 
was due mainly to low unemployment 
(between one-and-a-half and two per cent 
in the year under review), which affects 
the cost of unemployment benefit and also 
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results in larger contribution receipts. The 
balances in the funds at March 31, 1950, 
were over £1,100 million. 


The income of the fund in the financial 
year 1949-50 was about £525 million (apart 
from some £40 million collected on behalf 
of the National Health Service) Of this, 
some £185 million were contributed by the 
insured and £175 million by employers, and 
£135 million were paid from the Exchequer. 
Nearly £30 million came from interest on 
the funds. 


Measures to meet the man- 
Manpower for power needs of Britain’s 


Britain’s defence program have been 
rearmament under consideration by the 
program National Joint Advisory 


Council—an advisory body 
set up late in 1939 and reconstituted in 
1946 on a peacetime basis, for purposes of 
consultation between departments of goy- 
ernment and representatives of organized 
employers and workers. 


The Council found that although much 
additional labour for defence work could 
be gained by changing workers from 
civilian to armament work within the 
factories now employing them, many more 
workers will be needed, and that the most 
efficient use of existing labour is necessary. 
Accordingly, the Council, at a meeting held 
early in the year—the first under the 
chairmanship of the new Minister of Labour 
and National Service, Rt. Hon. Aneurin 
Bevan—made the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

1. Schemes of training, upgrading and 
dilution to be developed by different 
industries, supplemented when suitable 
by training in government training 
centres. 

2. Each industry to be asked to consider 
whether longer working hours by the 
introduction of systematic overtime 
would increase production. 

8. More adjustments of working hours 
to make it easier for women with 


domestic responsibilities to enter 
industry. 
4. Employment of women to a greater 


extent on appropriate semi-skilled 
processes. 


5. Both sides of industry to be asked to 
avoid unfair competition in the recruit- 
ment of labour. 


6. Employers to be asked to give advance 
notification of redundancies so as to 
reduce to a minimum any periods of 
unemployment between jobs. 

Appropriate action by industry in accor- 

dance with these recommendations, and the 
curtailment of civilian production by cuts 
in raw material allocations will, it is hoped, 
raise the number of workers on rearma- 
ment from the present figures of 400,000 to 
900,000 by 1953. 
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In order that the progress made towards 
this objective might be accurately gauged, 
manufacturing firms will be asked to make 
quarterly returns showing the percentage of 
their employees engaged on defence con- 
tract work. 

The question of the full employment of 
old people was raised by the Minister of 
Labour, and was referred to the Joint 
Consultative Committee, which is_ the 
executive committee of the Council, for 
detailed consideration. 


The Bureau of Labour 
Standards, United States 
and their Department of Labour has 
jobs in made a study of the teen- 
amusement age employment in _ the 
industries amusement industries. In 

a booklet issued subse- 
quently, “They Work While You Play”, 
the Bureau states that more information 
should be known by the general public 
about the conditions of employment of the 
thousands of young people in this type of 
occupation. 

While important advances have been 
made during recent years in protective 
State legislation for young workers, the 
booklet states, it is known that teen-agers 
in the recreational service industries have 
not shared to the same extent as other 
young people in the accompanying benefits. 

During 1947, there were 193,700 teen-age 
workers in the recreation industries; 14,600 
were under 14 years of age, 64,000 were 14 
or 15 and 115,110 were 16 or 17. They 
represented about one in every four of the 
total employees. 

Among the legislative advances referred 
to above, the most important is the raising 
from 14 to 16 of the minimum age for 
work during school hours and for work in 
factories. The work of amusement centre 
employees, however, is largely part-time, 
carried on in the traditional leisure-time 
hours of the general public—late afternoon, 
evening, and on Saturday and Sunday. 
Moreover, because of the local nature of 
their employment, few children who work 
in amusement industries are covered by 
Federal child-labour legislation. 

In general, earnings in the occupations 
in which minors are employed are rela- 
tively low, the survey showed. For 
example, the median weekly wage for 
ushers of all ages in New York State in 
1949, was $15.47, while for boys under 21, 
it was $13.96. 

Out of a total of 6,377 boys under 21 
employed in the amusement industries in 
New York State in 1949, nearly 2,000 were 
pinboys. The median weekly earnings were 
$9.65. Besides the physical strain involved 
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Teen-agers 


in pinsetting, there is always the possi- 
bility of accidental injury. Theatres and 
motion picture houses employ between 
two-fifths and half of all the young people 
working in recreation industries. Many 
boys and girls who begin work in the late 
afternoon or early evening are employed 
for hours that, added to their school hours, 
make a long day and a long work week. 

Little is known about conditions of work 
or the extent of young people’s employ- 
ment in such amusement places as ball 
grounds, fairs, dance halls, golf links, race 
tracks, skating rinks and circuses, the 
Bureau stated. 

The usual minimum age under State 
laws for work outside school hours is 14, 
although some laws set a lower standard. 
Under most laws employment certificates 
or work permits are required up to 16 or 
18 years of age. For children under 16 
night work after 6 or 7 p.m. is, in the 
majority of States, prohibited. In some 
States, the standards apply to places of 
amusement, but in others they apply only 
to a list of specified occupations which 
do not include those in amusement centres. 

In 24 States, the report shows, there is 
either a lower minimum age than 14, or 
no minimum age at all, for work outside 
school hours in theatres, or in bowling 
alleys, or on golf links or in all three 
services. 

In the matter of minimum wages, only 
nine States of the 26 with minimum wage 
laws, and the District of Columbia, have 
issued orders affecting workers in these 
services. 

The restrictions of hours of work to 
eight a day and 40, 44 or 48 a week, which 
are general in child-labour laws for children 
under 16, do not benefit these part-time 
workers. However, when enforced, other 
laws placing special limitations on hours 
of work on school days and during school 
weeks, or on combined hours of school and 
work, do give them definite protection. 

“Tegal standards, however, are of little 
avail if they are not enforced,” states the 
booklet. “There is much illegal employ- 
ment in some of these industries. ... It 
must be recognized that legislative restric- 
tions in these types of employment meet 
with special difficulties of enforcement. 
These young workers are usually so 
scattered—a few in one establishment and 
a few in another—that their employment 
may be overlooked as of little or no 
significance.” 

Desirable standards for legislation regulat- 
ing child labour in the amusement indus- 
tries, suggests the Bureau, would be:— 

(a) stricter regulation of night work, so 
that the work of the school child under 16 


will be limited to afternoon hours and so 
that there is time for a full night’s rest for 
all workers under 18; 

(b) a minimum age of 14 for work out- 
side school hours, and of 16 for work during 
school hours; 

(c) a requirement of employment certifi- 
cates up to 18 years of age; 

(d) a limitation on combined hours of 
school and work; 

(e€) minimum-wage standards that would 
provide adequate recompense for the young 
person's time and effort. 


Defence industries may now 


U.S. defence obtain manpower training 


industries assistance from the United 
to receive States Department of 
training Labour under a program 
assistance recently put into effect by 


Secretary of Labour 
Maurice J. Tobin, according to the April 
issue of Labour Bulletin, a publication of 
the U.S. Department of Labour. 


Upon the request of defence industries, 
field representatives of the Labour 
Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship will 
provide aid towards improving the skills 
of employed workers and training new 
workers on the job. 

Through teamwork between the Bureau, 
public employment services, and vocational 
education agencies, the following three 
services will be provided to defence indus- 
tries, in addition to developing needed 
skilled workers through apprenticeship 
programs :— 


1. Assistance in determining training 
needs and the recommending of methods 
and procedures for the organization of 
training on the job; 


2. Assistance in the organization of 
training throughout a defence plant to 
meet production requirements; 


3. Assistance in the solving of special 
training problems. 


The field representative of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship upon invitation will 
obtain a working knowledge of the pro- 
duction plans of a particular defence plant. 
In co-operation with the plant’s production 
manager and personnel director he will 
advise on the skills needed to meet pro- 
duction schedules. In addition, the local 
office of the State employment service will 
conduct a job analysis survey in the plant 
and will recommend how present workers 
may be best utilized in production plans. 
Once these two factors are determined, the 
number of additional workers needed and 
the skills required can be decided. 


If there is not sufficient trained man- 
power available through local - public 
employment offices, the field representative 
will suggest to plant officials.a procedure 
whereby new workers can be trained on 
the job without interference to the produc- 
tion schedule. 

In view of the present high. employment 
in the United States, continues the article, 
defence industries will probably be com- 
pelled to use workers on jobs for which 
their skills do not equip them, or to hire 
persons who have not worked before. In 
many areas, it will become necessary 
therefore to establish pre-employment 
training classes similar to those operating 
during the recent war. In these cases, 
State and local vocational education author- 
ities will consult with the employer on the 
content of the course and curriculum. 

“A main objective of the program,” 
states the Bulletin, “. . . is to make the 
fullest possible use of available skilled and 
other classes of trained workers to get a 
plant into defence production, and then to 
use these workers to traim others as the 
plant expands and new employees are 
brought on to the job.” 


The CIO will participate 


CIO to with the AFL as labour 
participate representatives on the 
in ILO United States delegation to 
Conference the annual International 


Labour Conference for the 
first time since 1946, Secretary of Labour 
Maurice J. Tobin announced on April 11. 
The Conference opens in Geneva on 
June 6. 

The AFL would nominate the worker 
delegate, the Secretary said, and the CIO 
would join the AFL in nominating 
advisors to the delegate. Each organiza- 
tion would have an equal number of 
advisors. 

Mr. Tobin said that the agreement con- 
stituted a significant step in American 
labour’s united approach towards world 
affairs. 

Reviewing the background of the agree- 
ment, he recalled that in 1949, the AFL 
and CIO were prime movers in forming 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, “free labour’s answer to the 
Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

“Through the ICFTU,” he continued, 
“the united American labour movement, is 
co-operating with its democratic counter- 
parts in 59 countries to raise standards of 
living and promote the legitimate interests 
of free trade unions everywhere, in all out 
effort to defeat the forces of Communism. 
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“This agreement to work together in the 
ILO is another milestone on the road 
towards international labour co-operation. 
The ILO is one of the most effective 
international instruments for building the 
economic and social foundations of world 
peace.” 

In emphasizing the vital role of the ILO 
in the world today, Secretary Tobin 
stated: “Communism feeds on conditions 
of poverty and misery. In attacking the 
source of such conditions and helping 
eliminate them, the ILO is making a direct 
contribution toward the strengthening of 
democracy and freedom. It has become 
one of the most important international 
instruments for achieving the social and 
economic objectives of free peoples every- 
where. These objectives are the necessary 
foundation of a durable and lasting peace. 
Anything we do to strengthen the ILO and 
our participation in it is in the interest 
of the United States.” 


The United States Depart- 


Women’s ment of Labour Industrial 
Advisory Bulletin for April reports 
Committee that on March 20 Secretary 
on defence of Labour Maurice J. Tobin 
manpower named 18 women leaders as 


members of his newly 
created Women’s Advisory Committee on 
Defence Manpower. Members of the 
committee are representative of women’s 


organizations across the country, State 
departments of labour, labour unions and 
management. 


A bill seeking to prohibit 


India enacts the employment of young 


legislation persons between the ages of 
to conform 15 and 17 years, during the 
with ILO night in railways and ports, 
Convention was introduced in_ the 


Indian Parliament on April 
19. It is also sought to completely pro- 
hibtt the employment of children under 15 
years of age in any occupation in the port 
areas. 

According to the Government of India 
Information Services, the legislation has 
been introduced in order to conform with 
the provisions of a Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 
1948 and ratified by India. 

The Convention (No. 90) concerns the 
night work of young persons employed in 
industry, and comes into force in June. 
It prohibits the employment of young 
persons during the night in factories, mines, 
railways, and ports. Necessary action to 
enforce the provisions of the Convention 
in mines and railways is being under- 
taken separately by amending the relevant 
laws. The only national law regulating 
the employment of children in railways 
and ports is the Employment of Children 
Act of 1938. The present Bill amends 
that to give effect to the provisions of the 
Convention in respect of railways and ports. 


(Concluded from page 624) 


IN BRIEF... 


The cost-of-living index advanced from 179-7 to 181:8 between 
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March 1 and April 2, an increase of 1:2 per cent. The food index rose from 
233-9 to 238-4, in part because of an increase in the price of butter . 
Canadian production of iron and steel moved up again in February, con- 
tinuing a gain in monthly output over a year earlier that has been uninter- 
rupted since May last year. Pig iron production in February advanced to 
193,227 tons from 157,200 a year ago. Production of ferro-alloys in February 
advanced to 14,914, tons from 9,652 in the same month last year . . . Employ- 
ment in the major non-agricultural industries was slightly lower at the 
beginning of March than a month earlier, while payrolls were slightly higher. 
Both employment and payrolls were substantially higher than a year earlier. 
The advance index of employment (1939-100) was 172-1 at March 1, nine 
per cent above the level at March 1 last year. The advance index of employ- 
ment in manufacturing was 186-2 at March 1, 8:6 per cent higher than a 
year earlier, and the highest level reached in the postwar period . . . Weekly 
earnings of those employed by the larger manufacturing firms averaged 
$49-57 as compared with $45-55 at March 1, 1950. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


During the week of April 9, representatives of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, and the Dominion 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, presented their annual briefs containing proposals 
for administrative and legislative changes to the Federal Cabinet. 


Trades and Labour Congress 


of Canada 


Stressing the Congress anxiety at recent 
increases in the cost of living, the Execu- 
tive Council of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, supported by a large delegation 
of senior officers from affiliated organiza- 
tions, presented its annual memorandum to 
the Federal Cabinet on April 10. The 
memorandum, which was read by Percy 
Bengough, TLC President, expressed the 
Congress viewpoint om many matters of 
current national and international interest. 


In welcoming the TLC officials to the 
meeting, the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Louis §. St. Laurent, expressed the 
Cabinet’s pleasure at being able to meet 
with the Congress, and said that the aims 
of the Congress for the country were in 
many cases analogous to those of the 
Government. 


Replying to Mr. St. Laurent’s welcome, 
Mr. Bengough thanked him for his remarks, 
and took the occasion to present his group’s 
best wishes to the Hon. Mr. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour, who was celebrating his 
birthday. 

In its introductory remarks, the Con- 
gress commended the Government for its 
leadership and participation in interna- 
tional affairs. The Congress made particular 
reference to “the support and participation 
given the International Labour Office .. . 
and the response of your Government to 
the call of the United Nations Security 
Council for the recruitment of a Special 
Reserve Force for service wherever the 
United Nations has need for the mainten- 
ance of international law and order.” The 
brief also commended the Government 
for financial assistance given to under- 
developed areas, and for its determination 
to strengthen Canada’s defences from 
attack. 


Social Security 


Expressing concern at the progress in 
establishing a program to improve “social 
and economic” security, the brief pointed 
out that “Communism feeds and grows 
upon social and economic insecurity,’ and 
that “too little has been done and that a 
great amount of resentment and dissatisfac- 
tion exists.” The Congress said further:— 


It is with this knowledge that we wish 
to impress your Government with the 
need of establishing a co-ordinated plan 
of social security for the people of 
Canada. There are still many thousands 
of men and women in this country living 
in constant fear of becoming unemployed 
—a justifiable fear in view of the mass 
unemployment experienced during the 
Spring of 1950. Canadians still have the 
fear of illness with its high costs and 
debts as well as the fear of old age with 
insufficient income and savings. Cana- 
dians are also experiencing the greatest of 
difficulty in purchasing the necessities of 
life because of ever-increasing living costs. 

We do not accept the argument that 
the costs of the military defences neces- 
sary to protect our country must come 
before a program of comprehensive social 
security: nor do we believe it necessary 
that living costs should be allowed to sky- 
rocket as they have during the past four 
years. We have no hesitation in warning 
your Government that continued failure to 
deal adequately and quickly with these 
matters will weaken any defensive 
measures that may be taken, leave our 
freedoms and democratic institutions open 
to attack from within, and render sec- 
tions of our economy ineffective at a time 
when it is necessary for them to carry the 
greatest punch. 


The Congress asked for immediate enact- 
ment at this session of Parliament of a 
contributory social security scheme. In- 
cluded in this scheme would be a health 
insurance plan, providing accident and 
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Hospital benefits, and medical, surgical, and 
dental services financed by individual 
prepayment and Government subsidies. 

Mr. Bengough said that his organization 
was disappointed that such a scheme had 
not yet been inaugurated. Mr. St. Laurent 
replied that labour could do much _ to 
educate the public to accept such a pro- 
posal. Under the British North America 
Act, the major responsibility for health 
remained with the provinces. There was a 
fear in many parts of the country that 
such a scheme would lead to federal 
centralization. Some progress had been 
made, but there was a need for education 
among the people. Labour, he said, is 
“a very effective instrument to educate 
people,” because of its “overall influence 
all over the country.” 

The brief also presented the recommenda- 
tions for old age pensions passed at the 65th 
convention of the Congress in September 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1804). The Congress 
recommended: abolition of the means 
test; federal responsibility for old age 
and blind pensions; interim measures to 
provide a $65.monthly pension, “while 
machinery is being developed for the 
implementation of a full social security 
scheme”; reduction of pensionab!e age to 
65 for men and 60 for women; and the 
provision of housing for all pensioners who 
might require it. The proposed national 
social security scheme “should include 
provisions for allowances on a broader and 
more enlightened scale for mothers and 
widows,” the TLC said. 

Noting the changes in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act removing the limita- 
tions on coverage, the Congress considered 
that “there are still those who are not 
covered, and too low a ceiling has been 
placed upon the amounts of benefits 
available.” 

The following changes in the Act were 
recommended: increased weekly benefits; 
universal coverage regardless of income or 
employment; payment of benefits for all 
statutory holidays; clearer definition of the 
phrase “suitable employment”; an increase 
in the time limit for registrations, and a 
shorter waiting period for the payment c* 
benefits; the right of a claimant to draw 
benefits until credits are exhausted; all 
employees full or part time, be required to 
deposit insurance books with employers; 
“that benefits in respect of dependent 
persons be paid whether or not the 
dependent shares the same domicile;” 
reduction of contributions by longshoremen 
from 450 to 300 days, and “in regard to 
the dead seasons from 50 to 35 days”; 
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replacement of the Umpire by a panel 
made up of a High Court Judge, and an 
employee and employer representative. 

The Congress said that its membership 
did not want “social security as a gift,” 
but was prepared to pay a share of such 
a plan if implemented. 


Price Control 

Stating its awareness to “the inflationary 
aspects of increased preparedness and 
defence spending,” the Congress empha- 
sized its belief that price controls were now 
necessary. The brief said that “it may be 
necessary for and desirable for your 
Government to require considerable saving 
by our people as was done during World 
War II.” However, the Congress drew 
attention to the large increases in the cost 
of living in recent months. Mr. Bengough 
said that labour did not feel that the in- 
creased cost of living was entirely due to 
international conditions. He said _ that 
items such as foodstuffs, which had shown 
the greatest increases recently, were pro- 
duced in Canada. He added that rentals 
were not subject to international trade 
conditions, and increases had also been 
registered here. 

Maintaining that people on fixed incomes, 
and wage-earners, had not benefited from 
price rises, the brief continued :— 

It is our opinion that your Government 
must take some responsibility for the 
stabilization of prices. We are not a 
little disappointed at the failure of your 
Government to take some constructive 
steps along these lines. 

We believe that measures of price 
control are an immediate necessity to 
protect the living standards of our people 


and to assure the success of our current 
drive for greater defence preparedness. 


The TLC recommended that the Govern- 
ment take the following action to alleviate 
the price situation :— 

Establish a prices board with power to 
control prices and having equal labour 
representation. 

Provide subsidies for foodstuffs “suffi- 
cient to bring food prices within the 
purchasing power of those in the medium 
and lower income groups.” 

Institute a 100 per cent excess profits 
tax as a deterrent to higher prices, and 
to help pay the cost of subsidies. 

Establish a policy of applying to the 
prices board for approval of all price 
changes. 


The Congress took the position that 
wages were now controlled through the 
negotiation procedure of collective bar- 
gaining. The brief also pointed out that 
prices of the services sold by public utili- 


ties are negotiated in the manner proposed, 
and recommended “that all prices be so 
handled”. Unless this is done, the Con- 
gress said, “industrial unrest will be one 
of the immediate results.” 


Rent Control 

Noting that the Government had defi- 
nitely decided to vacate the field of rental 
controls, the Congress observed :— 

We are pleased to see that some of the 
Provincial Governments have enacted rent 
control legislation. However, we are not 
yet assured that all Provinces will follow 
the same procedure. We would ask your 
Government to endeavour to have such 
protection extended to all citizens. 


Mr. Bengough, speaking on the matter of 
adequate housing, and the recent regula- 
tions regarding down payments for new 
construction, said that “very strong views” 
had been expressed by trade unions against 
this action. The effect of the regulations 
would be to prohibit working people from 
building, he said. He read a resolution 
passed at the Congress Convention which 
urged the Federal Government to “assume 
full responsibility for the financing of slum 
clearance and low rental housing projects 
In co-operation with the provinces and 
municipalities” (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1805). 


Taxation 

The Congress asked for several changes 
in taxation laws. These requests were: 
Exemption from income tax of “all union 
dues paid as a condition of employment;”’ 
Exemption of $2,400 a year for married 
persons; $1,200 a year for single persons; 
$400 a year for each child; and complete 
exemption of incomes of children eligible 
for family allowances. 

The TLC recognized the Government’s 
need for increased revenues because of 
“the large sums it will cost to establish 
and maintain our defence on an adequate 
scale, but we are not prepared to have the 
bulk of these costs shouldered by one sec- 
tion of the public, and the section least 
able to pay.” The Congress also asked for 
reduced taxes on tobacco and its products. 


National Labour Code 

_ While there were some features of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act which were “not entirely 
satisfactory,” the Congress urged the Gov- 
ernment “to obtain an immediate amend- 
ment of the British North America Act 
which will make the provisions of the 
Federal Labour Code applicable in all 
parts of the country.” 

The Congress also asked that the Act’s 
provisions be extended to cover civil 


servants and municipal employees. In 
making this request, the TLC asked that 
civil servants be permitted to choose a 
bargaining agent, obtain certification, and 
conclude collective agreements. Mr. 
Bengough spoke of working conditions and 
wages at the Government Printing Bureau, 
and said that the Government should be a 
model employer and lead the way for 
private employers. 

The brief also suggested that “the check- 
off of union dues should become mandatory 
upon the employer,” and that the Act be 
amended to require “an employer or 
employers to bargain collectively with a 
group of associated unions representing the 
employees.” 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


The Congress registered a strong protest 
against the use of injunctions prohibiting 
picketing at strikes. Citing several in- 
stances of what the TLC considered’ unjust 
use of injunctions, the brief asked “for the 
enactment of legislation barring the use of 
injunctions in labour disputes before all 
those involved have had an opportunity of 
appearing before the judge and stating their 
case.” 


Immigration 

The Congress said that it was “wholly 
opposed to any large scale immigration 
scheme,” but that it felt “Canada can con- 
tinue to welcome new citizens.” Opposi- 
tion to large scale immigration was based 
on the belief that neither sufficient employ- 
ment or housing were available. There 
were sufficient jobs and housing for “a 
considerable number” of immigrants each 
year. The Congress suggested that immi- 
eration policy be placed under the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and administration under 
a commission representing labour, manage- 
ment and the Government. 

The Government was asked to tighten 
security regulations as a precaution against 
those “who wholeheartedly oppose and 
despise democracy and our way of life.” 


Government Employees 

In addition to other suggestions on civil 
service employees (see above), the Con- 
gress said that it did not approve of the 
action of increasing hours of work. The 
brief also noted delays in salary adjust- 
ments, and hours of work at the Govern- 
ment Printing Bureau. 


Education 

The Congress said it realized education 
was a matter of provincial jurisdiction, but 
‘Gt is the opinion of this Congress that the 
Government of Canada should accept more 
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responsibility in this field. We urge your 
Government to make financial aid avail- 
able to education in all provinces.” In 
addition, the Congress asked for wider 
technical education, and financial assistance 
to universities, particularly for work in the 
social science field. 


Other Recommendations 


misfits. It appeals to the prejudiced, the 
ignorant, and the depressed. It also 
appeals to the educated, the ambitious, 
and the highly-trained when these too are 
without security and opportunity. We 
conscientiously believe that social and 
economic security can be achieved with- 
out interference with the exercise of 
personal freedom and civil liberty, and 
that opportunities can be opened up for 
all to use their abilities and skills to the 


Among the other requests made by the 
TLC were the following:— 


Establishment of a board or commission, 
to act in co-operation with the Secretary 
of State, to promote and improve under- 
standing between racial and _ religious 
groups; 

Ratification of the United Nations Con- 
vention on Genocide; 

Enactment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Act; 

An intensified effort to develop Canada’s 
natural resources, and to stimulate 
improvements in industrial processes; 

The calling of public hearings “before 

any amendment or amending procedures 
are agreed to,” with regard to the British 
North America Act; 
_ Enactment of a Canadian Bill of Rights, 
incorporating “the fundamental freedoms 
as expressed in the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights;” 

Amendment of the provisions in the 
Criminal Code dealing wtih sex crimes, to 
provide clinical and psychiatric care for 
such offenders, and establishment of 
“institutions of a hospital-jail type;” 

Expansion of the activities of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
both radio and television (the Congress 
also asked that Parliament should retain 
its control over the Corporation; that 
greater emphasis be put on the use of 
Canadian talent; and that there be 
greater labour representation on the CBC 
directorate) ; 

Establishment of a Canadian Coast 
Guard Service; ; 

‘ ae of the voting age from 21 
te) 3 


Restricting the award of Government 
contracts “to firms having current working 
agreements with regularly established 
unions,” and use of union labels on Goy- 
ernment printing and stationery. 


Conclusion 


In concluding its presentation, the Con- 
gress asked the Government’s consideration 
its requests. President Bengough 
expressed the thanks of the Trades and 
Labour Congress to the Government, and 
its Department officials, for their co- 
operation and assistance during the year. 
The brief emphasized again the necessity 
to combat Communism by maintaining a 
good Canadian standard of living:— 

Communism provides an outlet for the 


frustrated. It appeals to the hungry, the 
ill-clothed, the poorly-housed, and _ the 
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maximum. All Canadians, able and willing 
to work, have a right to expect employ- 
ment with an income that will enable 
them to maintain a good and comfortable 
home and a decent standard of living for 
themselves and their families, free from 
the fear of want for the whole of their 
lives, with efficient treatment during ill- 
ness, and a pension commensurate with 
Canadian standards in old age. 

These requests are pers made at a 
critical time. It is a time for calm, clear 
thinking, and deliberate, well-considered 
action. 


We earnestly hope that our requests 
will have the approval of your Govern- 
ment and be included in the legislation 
passed by Parliament at this Session. 


Government’s Reply 


The delegation was received by the 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime Min- 
ister, and the following members of the 
Cabinet: Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, and Minister 
of Defence Production; Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance; Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of 
Revenue; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister 
of Justice; Hon. Robert Winters, Minister 
of Resources Development; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs; 
Hon. E. Rinfret, Postmaster General; Hon. 
George Prudham, Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys; and Mr. Paul E. Coté, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour. 


In replying to the brief as a whole, 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
said: “I can assure you that we appreciate 
the spirit in which these recommendations 
have been made.” He said that it was 
obvious from the brief that it was not 
presented from self-interest; but as a 
thoughtful expression of opinion on the 
working of the economy as a whole; and 
that Canada was fortunate to have such a 
group taking a broad rational view of the 
nation’s economy. No broad minded Cana- 
dian could do other than feel that these 
recommendations were made for the good 
of the country, he said. 

Speaking on the matter of taxation, the 
Prime Minister drew the Congress’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the Government did 


. 


not have any money of its own, but that 
it had to use funds given to it by the 
people in the form of taxes. 


He stressed the necessity of taking into 
account the present international situa- 
tion, and said “there is nothing we can 
do but take our share under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization.” The people 
of all twelve NATO countries will have 
to bear burdens. “We hope that our 
preparations will prohibit another war”, he 
said, but he felt certain that if another 
war came we would win it as we had done 
the last one. 


Labour, the Prime Minister said, realizes 
better than any other segment of the 
population what the cost of war is in lives, 
and disrupted human habits. He said that 
Canada and Canadians looked upon 
another war with horror. “Nothing should 
be left undone to make our joint strength 
as impressive as possible,” Mr. St. Laurent 
said. In the world conflict between 
democracy and Communism, “we’ve got to 
maintain the feeling that democratic gov- 
ernment is good government.” Because of 
this “we cannot afford to undertake at this 
time, anything which might fail,” he said. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that when the recent 
figures on the cost of living were released, 
he, and the Cabinet, had been very con- 
cerned. He had found that the percentage 
increase to retailers was lower than that to 
the primary producers. 

He stressed his belief that the prices 
which had increased the most were those 
affected by international trade. There were 
many factors to be considered, he said. 
Labour had been successful in getting the 
40-hour week; but it was necessary to 
remember that the primary producer had 
to work much longer. On the average, he 
felt that farmers were not getting more 
than their fair share of the national income. 
He knew, he said, that labour’s objective 
was equality for all before the laws of the 
country. 

On the subject of controls, he said that 
if the Government felt that controls could 
be made to work, “we would not hesitate”, 
but there must be no “shadow boxing”. In 
this regard, he pointed out that controls 
had been successful during the last war, 
and that one of the results of this success 
was that once controls were lifted an 
increase in prices resulted. 


Turning to health insurance and medical 
care, he pointed out that the number of 
hospital beds and trained personnel had 
increased; but as in the matter of housing, 
no serious inroads had been made into the 


backlog. However, it was still a fact that 
no hospital in Canada today has any space 
to spare, he said. The Government could 
not, therefore, undertake to give a contract 
to the taxpayer promising care, when the 
facilities to provide this care were lacking. 
However, he felt that progress had been 
made “fairly well.” 

On a per capita basis we have done as 
well in housing as any country in the world, 
he said. However, “this was not good 
enough.” One of the causes of the shortage 
has been that in recent years, a greater 
proportion of the population has been in a 
better financial position to build homes. 

The Government desired to keep the 
interest rate on borrowing to build houses 
as low as possible for those who want to 
build. Because of the shortage in building 
materials and labour, the Government had 
recently increased this rate as a warning 
of the shortages, so that too many would 
not undertake building, and find themselves 
unable to finish their homes. 

Adding to the housing problem was the 
need for housing servicemen, he said. We 
must provide adequate accommodation for 
the men we want, and are trying to get 
into the services. 

All of these factors must be considered 
in any decisions the Government has to 
make. While labour might not agree with 
the Government’s view, the Prime Minister 
said he felt certain that they realized that 
there were many factors to be considered. 
The Government, he said, would like to 
accord its sincere thanks to labour for its 
co-operation whenever asked. Co-operation 
was as necessary within the country as in 
our external relations, he said. 

Mr. St. Laurent said that he could give 
‘no rash expectations” as to how far the 
government could go in granting the 
requests presented to it. He assured Mr. 
Bengough that the requests would receive 
careful consideration. The Government, he 
said, would do its best to justify and main- 
tain the confidence of the people in demo- 
cratic government. 


Mr. Gregg 

Mr. Gregg thanked Mr. Bengough for his 
expression of good wishes on his birthday. 
His Department would study very carefully 
those proposals and recommendations relat- 
ing to its jurisdiction. He reminded the 
representatives, however, that there were 
ten other governments to be considered in 
many of the decisions which might have 
to be made. 
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Canadian Congress of Labour 


The Annual Memorandum of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour was _ pre- 
sented to the Government on April 11 by 
a large delegation headed by President 
A. R. Mosher and _ Secretary-Treasurer 
Pat Conroy. 

Welcoming the delegates from the CCL 
to the meeting, the Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. Louis 8. St. Laurent, said that he 
knew from past experience that the repre- 
sentations made to the Government were 
the expression of honest opinion, objec- 
tively presented. 

In reply, Mr. Mosher admitted that he 
did not anticipate that the Government 
would immediately do everything the Con- 
gress asked. He strongly emphasized, 
however, that there was a great sense of 
“futility and frustration” on the part of 
the people because of the Government’s 
failure to introduce price controls and curb 
the cost of living. 

Mr. Conroy then read the Memorandum. 

The Congress presentation began by 
stressing the critical nature of the present 
world situation. It urged the need for a 
social and economic program designed to 
counteract the challenge of Communism. 

“The Congress has always felt,” the 
Memorandum stated, “that the welfare and 
progress of the nation were bound up with 
the well-being and advancement of other 
countries.” The brief described the measures 
taken by the Congress to support the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which recently initiated a program 
to train labour leaders in South-East Asia, 
for the purpose of encouraging the develop- 
ment of free trade unions and the raising 
of living standards. The Congress was 
raising a fund to support this program. 

The Memorandum “noted with deep 
interest that the Canadian Government, 
through the Colombo Conference and the 
decision to contribute $25,000,000 toward the 
carrying out of the Colombo Plan, has 
shown that it realizes how vitally the 
decisions and attitudes of the countries of 
South-East Asia may affect the future of 
the world.” It called attention to the 
“Declaration of a Positive Economic Phil- 
osophy” adopted by the Congress at its 
last Convention (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1814), 
which had advocated better living stand- 
dards for Asiaties. 

“The Congress commends the Govern- 
ment for the steps it has taken along these 
lines,’ the brief continued, “but we are 
strongly of the opinion that vastly more 
must be done if our efforts to stop the 
spread of Communism throughout the world 
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are to be effective.’ (Mr. Conroy inter- 
rupted his reading of the Memorandum at 
this point to state that in the view of the 
Executive Council of the Congress the grant 
of $25,000,000 to the Colombo Plan was 
not enough, and that it reflected a “lack 
of appreciation of the seriousness of the 
situation in that part of the world.” It was 
felt that Canada’s stature demanded a 
“more liberal grant.”) 

“We do not suggest for one moment that 
the Government is not fully cognizant. of 
the activities of Communism and _ its 
world-wide ramifications,” the brief went 
on. “We are at war with Communist forces 
in Korea, and our participation in the work 
of the United Nations has been outstand- 
ing and effective in many respects. In the 
field of international affairs generally, our 
nation has been given great opportunities 
for service, and has won the confidence of 
the other nations to a degree which is 
highly commendable. 

“Our Congress feels, however, that there 
has not yet been shown, either in the 
domestic or the international field, a 
willingness to take adequate steps to 
relieve conditions which prepare the minds 
of great masses of the people to accept 
the false assurances of the Communist 
philosophy. Canada is one of the most 
highly productive nations of the world, as 
a result of her natural resources, skilled 
labour, and mastery of modern technical 
processes. In the circumstances, Canada 
cannot refuse to accept her full share of 
responsibility for helping those nations 
whose people are chronically undernourished 
and periodically ravaged by disease and 
famine. India, at the moment, is a con- 
spicuous example.... It is always gratify- 
ing to be generous, but our generosity now 
may be the best means of preserving the 
democratic way of life and the institutions 
which we cherish.” 

The brief then turned to domestic 
matters, and urged the necessity of “doing 
whatever is possible to remedy conditions 
at home which are causing frustration and 
despair in the hearts of the Canadian 
people. If they are to participate fully 
in the fight against Communism, there 
must be a social and economic program at 
home which will give them something 
worth defending with their lives.” 


Economic Controls 


One of the most important of the 
domestic matters demanding Government 
action, the Memorandum stated, is price 
control. The brief recalled that a joint 
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delegation representing the major sections 
of the Canadian labour movement had 
presented detailed arguments for the rein- 
stitution of price control. 

However, the brief continued, “in spite 
of the urgency of the situation, and the 
fact that the Government has obtained full 
authority from Parliament to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to control prices 
and rents, it has shown an unwillingness to 
act in this matter, which it is almost 
impossible to understand. In many in- 
stances, prices have been deliberately 
raised in anticipation of action by the 
Government, without any other excuse or 
justification, and we have no alternative 
but to express very deep disappointment 
with regard to the failure of the Govern- 
ment to maintain price and rent control, 
in the first place, and to re-impose it long 
before the present serious inflation had 
occurred. 


“Instead of adopting price control, the 
Government has imposed restrictions on 
credit and similar measures. The Congress 
believes not only that these are wholly 
inadequate for the purpose intended, but 
that they constitute a form of discrimina- 
tion. The requirement of higher down 
payments and a shorter financing period 
on the purchase of automobiles hits hardest 
at buyers with small incomes and no 
appreciable cash reserves, and has the effect 
of forcing low-income buyers out of the 
automobile market. 


“Credit controls mean rationing according 
to wealth rather than according to need. 
For many thousands of workers an auto- 
mobile is a necessary means of trans- 
portation and not a luxury. The same 
observation might be made with regard to 
the requirement of a larger cash payment 
by buyers of homes. This prevents low- 
income workers from purchasing homes 
while those who are well-to-do have little 
or no difficulty in doing so.” 


Housing 

Declaring that the lack of homes left 
people “rootless and frustrated,’ and that 
housing was “one factor in the battle 
against Communism,” the Congress there- 
fore reiterated its demand that the Gov- 
ernment “undertake a program which will 
provide properly-constructed homes, that 
may be purchased on reasonable terms by 
lower-income groups, and that the financing 
as well as the construction of homes be 
carried on by the Government rather than 
by profit-seeking corporations. 

“In other words,’ the brief said, “we 
believe that the provision of homes for 
the Canadian people should not be used 


as a means of private exploitation, but be 
carried on as a Government undertaking 
on a non-profit basis.” 


National Labour Code 

On the subject of labour relations legis- 
lation, the brief said as follows:— 

“The Congress again urges the establish- 
ment of a National Labour Relations Act 
which will ensure uniform labour practices 
throughout Canada. At the present time, 
every province has its own code, with wide 
differences in terms, interpretation, and 
enforcement. The scope of the present 
federal legislation is very limited, and, in 
a number of industries of national scope, 
the unions are required to deal with each 
province separately. Among the specific 
provisions which should be included in a 
National Labour Code are: the outlawing 
of company unions; the voluntary check- 
off; the removal of the provisions that 
employers may have certification revoked, 
and effective procedure for legal action 


against employers charged with unfair 
labour practices.” 
Unemployment Insurance 

The Memorandum recalled that a 


year earlier the Congress had objected to 
an amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission power to make 
regulations concerning married women. 

“What the Congress feared at that time 
has happened,” the brief asserted, “and a 
very rigid regulation was adopted by the 
Commission, leaving little or no room for 
consideration of mitigating circumstances. 
The Congress believes that this section of 
the Act should be eliminated, as it is 
discriminatory in character, and, in any 
event, is regarded as unnecessary.” 

Among other amendments to the Act 
which the Congress strongly urged were: 
increase in benefit payments to workers 
with or without dependents, without in- 
crease in the contribution rate; the exten- 
sion of coverage to employees of hospitals 
and charitable institutions and other classes 
of workers still excluded; complete elim- 
ination of non-compensable days; the 
reduction of the waiting period to at most 
three days, or its complete elimination, 
and the payment of benefits for workers 
laid off without pay during a plant shut- 
down for vacation purposes. > 

The Congress further believed that the 
seasonal regulations should be eliminated; 
that supplementary benefits should be 
available throughout the year at not less 
than the present normal benefit rates, and 
that they should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Unem- 
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ployment Insurance Act should also, in the 
opinion of the Congress, be extended to 
provide insurance against disability through 
illness. 


Representation on 
Government Bodies 

“The Congress recognizes,” the brief said, 
“that in the establishment of the Nationat 
Advisory Council on Manpower, provision 
was made for the representation of labour, 
and that labour is also represented on a 
number of other advisory councils, as well 
as the Canada Labour Relations Board. 
However, during the last war, labour was 
not represented on various bodies dealing 
with war production, or on the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The Congress 
strongly urges that the Government adopt 
as a uniform policy the appointment of 
labour representatives on all government 
bodies in which it has a direct interest, 
with the exception of technical matters 
within the sphere of national defence.” 

(Interrupting his reading of the Memo- 
randum, Mr. Conroy drew the Cabinet’s 
attention to the difficulties the problem of 
labour representation had been causing 
in the United States, and said that it was 
not good for labour to have a “purely 
nominal representation” in the defence 
effort, since this would lead to a feeling 
that business was running the program and 
that labour was being left out.) 


Old Age Pensions 


The Congress commended the Govern- 
ment for the enquiry which was made last 
year into the question of old age pensions 
and for the amendment of the British 
North America Act on this subject which 
it has proposed to the provinces. It was 
disappointed, however, that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee recommended “what 
must be regarded as a wholly inadequate 
provision for those who must depend upon 
old age pensions for their livelihood. 

“While the Congress feels that elimina- 
tion of the means test for pensioners of 
70 years or over was a step in the right 
direction, it strongly urges that the means 
test be abolished, and that old age pensions 
of $60 per month be payable at the age 
of 65. The Congress is also of the opinion 
that there should be no further delay in 
the provision of adequate old age pensions, 
since social security is a vital factor in 
the maintenance of democracy.” : 


Right of Government Employees 
to Organize 


- Referring to the fact that Government 
employees | are specifically excluded from 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
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and Disputes Investigation Act, the brief 
said: “The Congress cannot find any 
adequate justification for the discrimina- 
tion practised against civil servants. It 
sees no reason why they should not be 
permitted to organize into trade unions and 
to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing in the same 
manner as the employees of industrial or 
other enterprises. The Congress, therefore, 
strongly urges that civil servants be brought 
within the scope of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, and given 
the rights and privileges provided therein.” 


Mr. Conroy said that the Congress was 
particularly concerned with the rights of 
employees of Government arsenals in 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Other Recommendations 


The Memorandum expressed the view 
that the arbitrator in last year’s railway 
dispute should have treated hotel and 
water transport employees on the same 
basis as the other workers involved in the 
strike. 

It asserted that “the impression given 
by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons debate on the railway strike was 
that all employees would be treated on 
an equal basis.” It asked that the Gov- 
ernment “take whatever action may be 
necessary to remedy what the railway 
employees believe was a discriminatory 
decision on the part of the arbitrator.” 


Dealing with the western coal industry, 
the brief urged its developemnt “by means 
of the same type of assistance as is being 
provided under the Maritime Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Assistance Act, and the mainten- 
ance of preferred rates, which would permit 
Western coal to meet competition in 
Ontario.” 


The Memorandum also made the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 


That no amendment be sought to the 
British North America Act giving the 
provinces powers of indirect taxation; 


Adoption by Parliament of a declara- 
tion of human rights pending a constitu- 
tional amendment that would permit 
adoption of a federal Bill of Rights; 


Extension of the CBC’s radio programs 
dealing with the problems of organized 
labour and the encouragement of racial 
tolerance (the CBC was commended for its 
“fine public service,” and opposition was 
expressed to “the campaign which is being 
earried on by private interests in the 
endeavour to undermine the Corpora- 
tion”) ; 

The appointment by the Government of 
a committee to study the question of the 
employment of workers over forty years 
of age, and to make recommendations upon 
which legislation might be based; 


Legislation to provide that all statutory 
holidays, apart from Good _ Friday, 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, be 
observed on Mondays; ; 

A national health insurance scheme, 
which would provide free medical, surgical, 
optical, dental and hospital treatment for 
all Canadian citizens; 

The assumption of administrative and 
financial responsibility for preventing the 
recurrence of floods in the Red River 
Valley; 

Substantial grants to the provinces for 
educational purposes, with a view to 
establishing and maintaining adequate 
educational standards in all parts of 
Canada; 

The establishment of a Dominion 
Standards Division, with authority to 
enforce a minimum standard of quality 
in clothing and consumer goods, and a 
uniform system of size and description of 
clothing; 

Legislation to prevent the use of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes; 

The establishment of a national minimum 
wage of 85 cents per hour, and a maximum 
work week of forty hours; 

Endorsation by the Government of the 
adoption of a World-Calendar; 

The amendment of the British North 
America Act, in order to bring all matters 
of common interest to the Canadian people 
and of national importance and character 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government; 

The revision of the cost-of-living index 
so that it will present a true picture of 
the present cost of living in Canada; 

The establishment of an immigration 
policy which will protect the standard of 
living of Canadian workers as well as 
that of immigrants, but which will not 
permit the immigration of advocates of 
either Fascism or Communism; 

The ratification of the United Nations 
Convention on Genocide, making the mass- 
murder of religious or racial groups a 
crime punishable under international law; 

The construction of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 


Trucking Concerns 

Following the presentation of the 
Memorandum, Mr. Mosher spoke briefly, 
registering a protest against a report that 
the Government was considering allowing 
American trucking concerns to ship through 
Canada in bond, a privilege now allowed 
only to the railroads. Declaring that this 
would injure the transport workers repre- 
sented by the Congress, he strongly urged 
the Government to reconsider this move 
if it were contemplated. 


Government's Reply 

The Congress delegation was received by 
the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, and the following Cabinet 
Ministers: Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce; Rt. Hon. James 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture; Hon. 
Alphonse Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 


Transport; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. D. C. 
Abbott, Minister of Finance and Receiver 
General; Hon. James J. McCann, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Hon. Stuart Garson, Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General; Hon. Robert 
Winters, Minister of Resources and 
Development; Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Min- 
ister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. G. E. 
Rinfret, Postmaster General; Hon. Walter 
Harris, Minister of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. Also in attendance were the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Paul E. Coté, and the 
Chairman of the House of Commons 
Committee on Industrial Relations, Mr. 
A. F. Macdonald. 

Replying to the presentation of the 
Congress, the Prime Minister complimented 
the delegation on the broad outlook it had 
displayed. 

He said that he was impressed by the 
first paragraphs of the brief dealing with 
the international aspect of Canada’s affairs, 
and by the Congress’ appreciation of the 
needs of South-East Asia. Emphasizing the 
importance of maintaining good relations 
with the people in this part of the world, 
he paid tribute to their much older 
civilizations. Much was to be gained by 
interchange of ideas with the people of 
these countries; and Canada and other 
Western powers could contribute technical 
knowledge and skills in aiding them to 
develop their industry. He emphasized the 
‘Sndisputable right” of Asian peoples to 
manage their own affairs, but stressed also 
the danger of Communist attempts to 
pervert the aspirations of these peoples to 
their own ends. 

Returning to the observations of the 
CCL regarding Canada’s contribution to 
the Colombo Plan, Mr. St. Laurent pointed 
out that what 13 or 14 million people could 
do to aid hundreds of millions was rela- 
tively small. Declaring that the Govern- 
ment was alive to the necessity of main- 
taining good relations, he said that it was 
“a good example for the world to see that 
the labour unions of Canada are so much 
concerned with the good of their fellow 
human beings in other lands.” 

At present, he continued, our primary 
concern is to prevent another world war. 
We must build up our strength so that it 
“would not be good business for anv 
aggressor” to attack us. Our objective in 
arming is not to prevare for World War 
TII, he emphasized. but to prevent it if 
possible. Each of the nations in NATO is 
doing everything to build up its strength. 
Therefore it is necessary for us to give “a 
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very large proportion of our annual produc- 
tion to build up that strength.’ Our war 
expenditures in the next year will be twice 
what they were last, he said. Because of 
this, “we must forego a lot we would lke 
to do in raising our own and other living 
standards.” 

Referring to Mr. Mosher’s remarks at the 
beginning of the interview regarding the 
price situation, Mr. St. Laurent said that 
the Government had _ similar feelings 
regarding cost-of-living rises. 

Regarding the possibility of Government 
controls, he pointed out that during the 
last war, despite the “patriotic fervour” in 
the country at the time, it took a large 
staff, costing some $18 million a year to 
make controls work. Subsidies had added 
another $200 million a year. At the present 
time a similar program would cost $400 
million, he declared. This equalled the 
amount Mr. Abbott thad had to budget for 
to carry out the defence program. 

The Prime Minister stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining the confidence of the 
people in our present form of government, 
and asserted the reluctance of the Cabinet 
to promise to do something which would 
not work in a situation short of an all-out 
shooting war. 

Turning to the Congress representatives 
on housing, the Prime Minister agreed that 
the need was great, but called attention to 
the requirements of the defence program. 
We must provide “reasonably comfortable 
quarters” for men coming into the services, 
he said. Defence would therefore have to 
take first priority over everything else; but 
housing was “second only to the defence 
effort”. He referred to the new ruling-on 
depreciation allowances contained in the 
budget as an example of one of the 
measures designed to limit competition for 
scarce building materials. 

Referring to the section in the brief 
dealing with the railway strike, Mr. St. 
Laurent said that in his speech during the 
special session of Parliament he had not 
intended to convey the meaning attributed 
to him regarding hotel and water transport 
employees. All employees had been 
treated alike in that all’ the matters in 
dispute had been referred to the arbitrator. 
If in his award he had made a mistake. 
no one could feel that it was other than 
an honest mistake. 

The recommendations of the Congress 
regarding the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act would be referred to 
the Department of Labour, Mr. St. Laurent 
said. which would study how far it was 
possible to meet the recommendations and 
still keep the unemployment insurance fund 
as an element of social security. 
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The Prime Minister then replied to the 
section of the brief dealing with the right 
of government employees to organize. He 
made it clear that civil servants were 
entitled to join unions, but said that they 
could not bargain on the same basis as a 
union bargains with an employer who 
makes his revenue out of the work of his 
employees. The money to pay civil 
servants is voted by Parliament, and comes 
from the taxpayers. 


He continued: “We want civil servants 
to enjoy as good working conditions as are 
enjoyed by workers throughout the nation.” 
He said that they should be treated fairly, 
but that since they were paid by the tax- 
payers they should not have a preferred 
position. 


Before the Civil Service Commission had 
been set up, there had been too much 
political influence in the Service. While 
the present system existed, collective bar- 
gaining procedures were not appropriate. 


In concluding his remarks, the Prime 
Minister assured the delegation that all the 
recommendations of the Congress would 
receive careful consideration in the appro- 
priate departments of government. 


Mr. A. R. Mosher 

Mr. Mosher repeated his belief that price 
controls should be introduced. He felt 
certain, he said, that if a plebiscite were 
taken now, the majority of the people 
would be in favour of such action. 

Referring to the Prime Minister’s calcu- 
lation that it would cost $400 million to 
successfully launch price controls, he said 
the failure to impose these controls had 
cost several times that amount. He sug- 
gested that if some of the millions of 
dollars in profits now enjoved by business 
were cut off, the cost of living would be 
lowered. 


With reference to the railway dispute, 
he protested the difference in treatment 
accorded the rail workers and the hotel 
employees in the final settlement. The 
hotel workers were split from the economic 
strength of: the other employees in the 
union because of the settlement, he said. 


Mr. Pat Conroy 

Stating that we are facing a “ten times 
bigger enemy” than in the last war, Mr. 
Conroy urged the Government to take 
action to convince the Canadian people 
that we are meeting our problems at home. 
“Let us have a positive program,” he 
declared, indicating that this would elim- 
inate the need for prodding to get men 
for the services. 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


On April 12 the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour presented its 
annual legislative Memorandum to the 
Federal Government. The delegation, com- 
posed of about 30 members, was headed 
by Mr. Gérard Picard, President of the 
CCCL, and Mr. Jean Marchand, Secretary- 


General, who read the text of the 
Memorandum after its presentation by 
Mr. Picard. 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, who replied to the delegation 
on behalf of the Government, was accom- 
panied by the following members of the 
Cabinet: Hon. James J. McCann, Minister 
of National Revenue; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs; 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
Defence; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance and 
Receiver General; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour; Hon. Stuart 
Garson, Minister of Justice and Solicitor 
General; Hon. Edouard Rinfret, Postmaster 
General; Hon. Robert Mayhew, Minister of 
Fisheries; and Hon. Lester Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

Also in attendance were: Mr. Paul Emile 
Cété, Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 


ister of Labour; Mr. Jean Lesage, Parlia- - 


mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; and Mr. Albert Mac- 
Donald, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Industrial Relations. 

The CCCL president, when presenting 
the Memorandum, expressed the thanks of 
his organization to the Minister of Labour 
and this officers, and the Parliamentary 
Secretary, Mr. Paul Emile Cété, for their 
co-operation. 

Principal requests contained in the 
Memorandum included: immediate institu- 
tion of price control and the setting up of 
a special tribunal (on which organized 
labour would be represented), with full 
power to decide upon any future increases 
in prices and to reduce any prices unjusti- 
fiably increased; modification of the recent 
policy on housing; substitution of com- 
pulsory savings for indirect taxation; 
revision of Government policy on old age 
pensions; granting of the right of associa- 
tion and of collective bargaining to Federal 
civil servants, Government Printing Bureau, 
and Arsenal employees; revocation of the 
recent amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act affecting married women. 


Other requests called for the appoint- 
ment of a diplomatic representative to the 
Vatican; adoption of a distinctive Cana- 
dian flag; support of the UNO in whatever 
steps it might take to restore religious 
liberty in those countries in which it has 
been suppressed; adoption of the universal 
calendar prepared by the World Calendar 
Association. 

The Confederation re-stated its opposi- 
tion to compulsory military training in 
time of peace. 


The Federal Budget 


Before the reading of the Memorandum, 
the CCCL president, Mr. Gérard Picard, 
expressed the views of the Confederation 
on the Federal Budget presented to parlia- 
ment two days previously. 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, Mr. Picard said, recognizes 
in principle the fact that the Government 
is obliged to impose taxes; that this is one 
of the objects of the Budget. “The second 
objective of the budget is to reduce infla- 
tionary tendencies, and on this point,” he 
declared, “the CCCL does not agree with 
the Finance Minister’s views. If taxes are 
necessary to reduce purchasing power, the 
Government should have recourse to com- 
pulsory savings rather than indirect taxa- 
tion, so that their money may later be 
returned to the taxpayers. Siphoning 
purchasing power does not fulfil its purpose 
and will not establish a balance between 
wages and prices.” 

The workers have already been hard hit, 
Mr. Picard said: first, “by the increase in 
personal income tax, about which we are 
not complaining too much; by the increase 
in the sales tax, and we do protest against 
that since families with relatively lower 
incomes are hit harder; and third, by taxing 
kitchen appliances which although formerly 
considered as luxuries are now a necessity.” 
In the case of a married woman not gain- 
fully employed, he added, the family 
income should be considered as having been 
earned equally by husband and wife, and 
both should have the option of making 
separate income tax returns. 

Mr. Picard concluded by thanking the 
Government for its action in exempting 
union dues from income tax. 


Canada and the International Situation 


The spread of Communism in the world 
creates a serious problem for the free and 
democratic nations, the Memorandum 
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observed, denying spiritual values and 
belittling the human being, and Christianity 
must take up the fight. War begets 
Communism, it continued, and it is useless 
to dream of peace as long as the causes of 
war—poverty, distress, insecurity and 
unequal distribution of wealth—are not 
seriously and resolutely attacked. “Our 
first and principal task is to bring about 
in our country a social order based on 
justice. In this way we will do more for 
peace than the strongest armies in the 
world.” 

In taking this view, it was explained, the 
CCCL does not exclude the possibility of 
aggression on the part of belligerent nations, 
“aoeainst which we must protect ourselves. 
Tt realizes that the United Nations must 
organize to prevent acts of international 
brigandism which violate the liberty of 
the people.” However, the Confederation 
urged caution on the part of those who 
have assumed the mission of putting an 
end to the reign of force, to resist the use 
of force themselves, which might result in 
jeopardizing the cause of peace, and 
requested the Government to “prudently 
limit itself to its present international 
agreements.” 


National Registration 


The Memorandum referred to “rumours 
circulating” to the effect that the Federal 
Government may decide in the near future 
to proceed with a national registration. 
“The CCCL cannot, at the present time, 
see any valid reason justifying such a step,” 
it stated, and asserted “the opinion that if 
national registration and the census are 
talked about as being one and the same 
thing, it might seriously harm the taking 
of the census.” The Memorandum sug- 
gested that the Government should make 
known immediately its attitude in this 
regard in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


Price Control 


Regret was expressed that the Govern- 
ment has not yet acceded to the request 
of the three principal labour organizations 
in Canada for price control. “There is no 
longer anything to stop the march of 
inflation towards economic ruin,” the 
Memorandum declared, “and the first 
victims are those with small salaries, who 
see their purchasing power diminishing 
from day to day. The gains they have 
made over the last few years are being 
ruthlessly wiped out.” 

The Confederation called for the estab- 
lishment of price control, taking as a basis 
for determining prices the month of 
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January, 1951. It suggested the setting 
up of a public tribunal, on which labour 
unicns would be represented, which would 
have authority to decide on any future 
increases in prices and to reduce any 
prices “abusively” increased. “The absence 
of trade union representation on the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board was a serious 
error which: should not be repeated,’ it 
stated. 


Income Tax 


While recognizing that the Federal 
Government must be assured of adequate 
revenue, the CCCL believed that by 
making some slight changes in the appli- 
cation of income tax the Government could 
maintain its revenue and at the same time 
ease the burden on wage-earners in the 
lower taxation brackets. It was of the 
opinion “exempting capital profits from 
taxation is an injustice to the workers and 
an encouragement to evasion,’ and sug- 
gested that the Government could recover 
“by more appropriate taxation of profits” 
the revenue it would lose by an increase 
in individual exemptions. 

The Confederation proposed that the 
individual exemption from income tax 
should be raised to $1,500 for single persons 
and $3,000 for married persons, plus an 
allowance in the latter case of $400 for 
each dependent. 

In order to reduce the burden on heads 
of families, the Memorandum suggested 
that taxable family income be considered 
for income tax purposes as having been 
earned equally by the husband and the 
wife, and that returns be made as though 
they were single persons, so that each 
might “benefit by the exemptions provided 
for the latter class;” the father’s right to 
exemptions for dependents to continue. It 
was further proposed that married persons 
affected by this suggestion should have 
the privilege of electing to be taxed under 
either the present method or the one 
proposed. 

Finally, in this connection, it was 
suggested that a ten per cent deduction 
from income be allowed for charitable 
donations, without the necessity of pro- 
ducing receipts. 


Canadian Diplomatic Representation 
at the Vatican 
The Confederation again urged the 


appointment of a diplomatic representative 
to the Vatican. 


Housing 

Regret was expressed over the action of 
the Federal Government in making more 
severe the regulations governing loans 
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on construction of dwellings, and in 
abolishing the additional loan granted since 
September, 1949. The Confederation was 
particularly disappointed, the Memorandum 
added, as it was preparing to ask the 
Federal Government to co-operate with the 
provinces and the municipalities “to reduce 
the initial payment necessary in order to 
benefit by existing legislation, so that it 
would no longer act as an obstacle.” It 
was hoped that the Federal Government 
would see fit to change its policy on 
housing and view the construction of 
family dwellings as “necessary to the 
maintenance of social equilibrium.” 

The CCCL proposed that (1) the public 
authorities allow the future owner a con- 
tribution of $1,200 for loans not exceeding 
$6,000, and a contribution of $800 for loans 
over $6,000 but not exceeding $10,000; 
(2) 25 per cent of the contribution to be 
paid by the municipalities, 373 per cent by 
the Federal Government, and 374 per cent 
by the provincial government. 


The CCCL announced its intention of 
submitting a special memorandum on the 
question of housing. 


Old Age Retirement Pensions 

The Confederation expressed gratification 
that consideration is being given to 
improving the lot of old people and those 
on retirement. It stated, however, that it 
was “not prepared to accept the conclusions 
of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Commons on this question.” 


The Memorandum referred to the three- 
way pension plan adopted at the last 
annual convention of the CCCL held at 
Sherbrooke, September, 1950 (L.G., Nov., 
1950, p. 1827, and March, 1951, p. 328), and 
to the brief submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee. The plan, as briefly outlined in the 
Memorandum, includes:— 


1. A monthly pension of $50 for women 
at age 60 and for men at 65, under a 
universal or general old age pension plan, 
the cost of which would be paid three- 
fifths by the Federal Government and 
two-fifths by the provinces; 

2. The setting of a reasonable period 
of residence in Canada for admission to 
pension; 

3. Abolition of the means test; 


4. Establishment of contributory insur- 
ance, with a reserve fund, in favour of 
wage-earners, with a view to a monthly 
$50 pension at age 60 for women and 
65 for men. The wage-earner to pay two 
per cent of his earnings to the reserve 
fund; the employer to pay the necessary 
balance to insure solvency of the fund; 


and the Governments to assume the 
administration costs and make up deficits; 

5. Safeguarding collective schemes for 
retirement pensions now in existence, and 
leaving the etsablishment of other plans, 
complementary to the schemes suggested 
above, to collective bargaining; 

6. Setting-up of suitable organizations 
to supervise the application of the law 
and to ensure the payment of pensions to 
persons entitled to them. 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Married Women 

The Memorandum protested against the 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and the Regulations “which place 
married women in a special category as 
compared with other insured persons” and 
requested their revocation. They lay down 
the principle, the Memorandum stated, 
that a woman who works in insurable 
employment automatically loses her right 
to benefits from the fact of her marriage, 
unless she proves her desire to remain in 
the labour market by fulfilling certain 
exceptional conditions as prescribed by the 
Regulations. The reasons invoked to 
justify this principle, it stated further, are 
“based on statistics showing that a con- 
siderable number of women who get 
married say they are available for suitable 
employment when such is not the case.” 
The Confederation emphatically declared 
that it cannot agree to “the disqualification 
in advance of a whole category of insured 
persons simply because it is more difficult 
to verify their good faith.” Marriage, in 
itself should not constitute a sufficient 
reason for disqualification, it contended. 


The Right of Association 
and Collective Bargaining 

One of the great social gains made by 
the workers, the Memorandum stated, is the 
right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. “In Canada,” it stated, “these rights 
are sanctioned not only by provincial legis- 


lation but also by Federal law.” The 
CCCL regretted, however, that certain 
groups of wage-earners—Federal civil 


servants, employees of the Government 
Printing Bureau, and Arsenal employees— 
are deprived of this privilege, and requested 
the Federal Government “to correct this 
situation.” 


Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Catholic Confederation of 
Labour concluded the Memorandum by 
extending congratulations to the French 
and English editors of the Lasour GAZETTE 
on the “splendid work” which they are 
doing. 
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Wages Paid to Government Printing 


Bureau Employees 

Following the presentation of the brief, 
Mr. Georges Aimé Gagnon, President of 
the Printing Trades Federation of Canada, 
called attention to the rate of wages paid 
to employees of the Government Printing 
Bureau at Ottawa. The Printing Bureau, 
Mr. Gagnon claimed, has become a com- 
petitor with private enterprise, but the 
wages paid to its employees are lower than 
the average wages paid in good printing- 
houses throughout the country. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply 


In replying to the recommendations sub- 
mitted in the Memorandum, the Prime 
Minister first referred to organized labour 
as “a great asset to the nation.” He was 
happy to see, he said, that the unions do 
not ask for advantages for one class only, 
but for the general well-being of the people 
as a whole. “With all the good faith in 
the world, we cannot look at all our 
problems from the same angle. The unions 
put forward their point of view in good 
faith. In return, they should realize that 
the Governments are acting with the same 
good faith for the common good.” 


The Federal Budget 


Referring to the Federal Budget, the 
Prime Minister said that the Government 
had tried to impose taxes only to the 
extent made necessary by the International 
situation. “It is unfortunate that such a 
large percentage of our people’s income 
should be spent for defence purposes,” Mr. 
St. Laurent said. “This is a necessity 
imposed upon Canada, as it is on the other 
nations, for our collective protection against 
the spread of Soviet Communism. There 
is reason to hope that this effort on the 
part of the twelve allied nations will 
succeed in preventing war.” 


The Prime Minister explained that the 
Minister of Finance in preparing the Budget 
had not set up any permanent system. “If 
the international situation gets worse,” he 
said, “it will no doubt be necessary to 
carry a heavier load, but if it improves 
we hope the new burdens will be 
temporary.” 


Price Control 


_ Replying to the request for the institu- 
tion of price controls, Mr. St. Laurent said 
it was estimated that to administer price 
control and pay for the subsidies that would 
be necessary to make up the differences 
between the domestic and international 
markets, it would cost around $405,000,000 
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a year. This, he said, would mean doubling 
the additional taxes announced by the 
Minister of Finance in his Budget. 

Canada exports, Mr. St. Laurent said, 
from a quarter to a third of her products, 
and her imports are in the same proportion, 
so that prices in a large section of the 
country’s economy depend on international 
fluctuations and not on domestic conditions. 

Price control, the Prime Minister added, 
has been tried in other countries—the 
United States is one—without success. The 
Government will not take any steps to 
set up a system of control until it is 
absolutely certain that it has some chance 
of making a success of it. 

Mr. St. Laurent said he was not con- 
vinced that the farmers are receiving too 
large a share of the national income. While 
they are getting better prices than they 
did ten years ago, he pointed out, “this 
improvement is in proportion to the 
improvement for other classes, and nobody 
wants to take it away from them.” 

With regard to the sales tax, Mr. St. 
Laurent said that calculations, to which 
the Minister of Finance referred in his 
Budget, show that the impact of this tax 
on small incomes is insignificant. If a 
person spends $2,000, he specified, only 
about one-quarter of the amount will be 
subject to this tax. 


Housing 

The Prime Minister told the delegates 
that defence needs will result in delaying 
a great deal of construction work, -especi- 
ally the building of family dwellings, since 
a large percentage of labour and materials 
will be earmarked for defence purposes. 

“We are delighted that the number of 
Canadian families has been increasing at 
the rate of 85,000 a year since 1945,” Mr. 
St. Laurent said, “for a nation is not made 
up of individuals, but of family units. 
We want the largest possible number of 
families to own their own homes, because 
this is a guarantee against Communist 
ideas.” Under present conditions, however, 
he said, it is necessary first to provide 
accommodation for our armed services. 
“That is why we have had to disappoint 
the people by warning them that it is 
unwise to start work now on dwellings 
which might never be finished because of 
lack of labour and materials.” 


Vatican Representation 
and National Flag ; 

The Prime Minister said he hoped the 
aspirations of a large number of Canadians 
will be realized some day, but he felt that 
at the present time it is important to main- 
tain national unity. 


“Tt did our hearts good to see the recep- 
tion accorded the President of France, for 
this was a proof of the unity which exists 
between the different groups in Canada. 
We have made a great deal of progress and 
we do not want to go too fast by opening 
up controversial subjects. There are still a 
great many people who, in all sincerity, 
have not yet realized that these things 
could be done without causing them any 
injustice. JI am not defending their atti- 
tude, but we have to consider all the 
elements in our population. We can make 
more progress by preserving harmony than 
by asserting our rights and aspirations too 
categorically.” 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Married Women 


In reply to the suggestions concerning 
the amendments made to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and Regulations relat- 
ing to the payment of benefit to married 
women, the Prime Minister pointed out 
that it was important to keep the Unem- 
ployment Insurance fund on a solid basis, 
but promised that the Confederation’s 
recommendations would be given serious 
consideration. 


Civil Servants and Arsenal 
and Printing Bureau Employees 

Referring to the recommendations con- 
cerning the right of association and collec- 
tive bargaining for civil servants, the Prime 
Minister pointed out that civil servants 


are in a special position since they come 
under the Civil Service Commission, and 
their salaries are voted by Parliament and 
paid directly out of the national revenue. 

“A system of collective agreements for 
civil servants,’ Mr. St. Laurent stated, “is 
incompatible with their special status in 
the country. However, there is nothing to 
prevent them from having their own unions 
and associations and presenting recommen- 
dations to the Government.” 

Arsenal employees, according to the 
Prime Minister, have the same freedom’ of 
association; however, arsenal managements 
prefer to negotiate directly with their 
employees, he said. 

In reply to the question brought up by 
Mr. Georges Aimé Gagnon, President of 
the Printing Trades Federation of Canada, 
concerning the rate of wages paid to 
employees of the Government Printing 
Bureau, the Prime Minister said the State 
should pay its employees not better salaries, 
but just as good. “We do not wish to 
create a privileged class with our civil 
servants,” he observed. “Where printers 
are concerned, as well as other groups of 
civil servants, the Government is attaining 
its objective, which is to pay salaries and 
wages equal to the average salaries and 
wages paid in industry.” 

The Prime Minister promised that if the 
charge that wages paid at the Government 
Printing Bureau are not equal to the aver- 
age wages paid by good employers should 
prove to be correct, the Government will 
take steps to remedy the situation. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On April 12, the Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, representing 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees, presented its 
annual brief to the Cabinet. The brief, 
was read by the Committee Secretary, 
J. B. Ward, in the absence of A. J. Kelly, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 

The delegation was welcomed by the 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent, the Hon. Milton Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, and other Cabinet members. 

In his welcome to the delegates, Mr. 
St. Laurent said that in presenting the 
views of its members to the Government, 


labour “would serve to increase the welfare 
of the nation generally.” Labour’s aware- 
ness to certain “fundamental truths” was a 
source of satisfaction to the Cabinet, he 
said. 

Replying to Mr. St. Laurent’s welcome, 
Mr. Ward conveyed Mr. Kelly’s regrets 
that he was unable to attend the meeting 
and present the Committee’s submission. 


The Railway Act 

Referring to its “comprehensive review 
and study” of this Act presented to the 
Royal Commission on Transportation (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 444) the Committee said that 
it had not had sufficient time to make a 
thorough study of the provisions in the 
report, and asked the privilege of making 
representations later. The Government was 
asked to amend that section of the Act 
which provided that municipal authorities 
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could apply to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to have warning signals 
restricted. As a precaution, the Brother- 
hoods asked that “no such approval shall 
be given unless proper manual or mech- 
anical warning devices are provided for 
each crossing within the limits prescribed 
by the application.” 


Customs Act 


The Committee requested that customs 
duties and taxes on block signals, and other 
safety devices manufactured in the United 
States be removed. The Minister of 
Transport was commended for his “active 
interest” in the matter of the installation 
of such devices. 


National Transportation Policy 


The Committee expressed the view “that 
the basic question of division of legislative 
competence and lack of co-operation 
between governments,’ were the main 
problems to be solved in providing a 
national transportation policy. The prac- 
tical solution to the problem required 
consideration by all governments, the brief 
said. Government action in establishing 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
was commended, and the Committee said 
“we trust the recommendations of the 
Commission will be helpful to all.” 


St. Lawrence Waterways 


Noting “recent and anticipated develop- 
ments” in the factors surrounding the 
proposed St. Lawrence Waterways project, 
the Brotherhoods reaffirmed their opposi- 
tion to the proposal. Recognizing the 
increased need for steel, the Committee 
suggested that it would be more beneficial 
to the Canadian economy to. utilize facili- 
ties and raw materials available in the 
Maritime provinces. 

The brief said:— 


We regard the value of the proposed 
seaway to Canada as theoretical, its cost 
very real, its need very doubtful and its 
possible effect must be viewed with 
concern in so far as transportation is 
involved. 


Old Age Security 


The Government was commended for 
appointing the Joint Committee on Old 
Age Security (L.G., April, 1950, p. 428), 
“the report of which we believe merits 
favourable consideration by federal and 
provincial governments.” 


The Brotherhoods urged the Government 
to give “leadership and direction” to pro- 
tect security, and noted the increased 
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interest and support of the public in the 
establishment of a comprehensive program 
of social security. 


Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act 

It was claimed that although the Act 
provided an interpretation of the term 
“employers’. organization”, there was no 
interpretation for like groupings of 
employees, and it was urged that this 
deficiency be corrected. 


Railway-Highway Crossings 

The brief recommended that “in the 
construction and relocation of highways 
necessary to the Trans-Canada Highway 
project, no new level crossings should be 
permitted where engineering possibilities 
permit constructing the highway under or 
over the railway.” The Brotherhoods also 
acknowledged the increased appropriation 
to tne Grade Crossing Fund. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The recommendation was made that the 
Act be amended so that employees of the 
National Harbours Board railways are not 
excepted from coverage under the Act’s 
provisions. At present, these employees on 
attaining permanent status, are excepted 
from the Act, and forfeit all previous con- 
tributions, the brief said. 


Education 

The Government was urged to “recognize 
and accept a share of the responsibility for 
the education of our citizens and lend 
assistance where the need can be shown to 
be beyond the reasonable capacity of those 
on whom the burden now falls. The same 
reasons which prompt the support of 
measures to protect and improve health 
can be quite properly applied to education.” 


Income Tax 

It was requested that exemptions of 
$1,500 be allowed for single persons, $3,000 
for married persons and $500 for each 
dependent. Dependents would include all 
students, regardless of age. 


Price and Rent Control 

The Brotherhood’s brief considered: “the 
matter of price control will become in- 
creasingly important,” because of the 
international situation and Canada’s obli- 
gations, and strongly requested the re- 
imposition of controls. The brief re-stated 
the stand adopted by labour in the presen- 
tation to the Cabinet on February 20 (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 448). 


Immigration 


The committee approved the Govern- 
ment’s policy of “selective immigration” 
and “partial financial assistance” for trans- 
portation. The brief said:— 


It is our view that with our natural 
resources and the expansive areas of 
Canada, capable of production and yet 
unpopulated, we cannot deny a haven to 
selected immigrants who are in need of 
an opportunity to become useful citizens. 
In turn we believe that with proper selec- 
tion, supervision and encouragement those 
whom we befriend will assist in improv- 
ing our national economy. The application 
of this policy demands extreme care in 
selection and a provision for education 
in our languages and way of life. It 
should also provide appropriate action to 
deal with those found to be unworthy. 


Housing 

General satisfaction was expressed by the 
railwaymen for Government action in pro- 
viding “shelter and homes to meet the 
unprecedented demand.” However, it was 
suggested that future policy be aimed at 
giving assistance “toward building of the 
average-priced permanent homes.” The 
Government was asked to control the allo- 
cation and price of construction materials 
to facilitate such a program. 


Labour and Public Bodies 


Appreciation was expressed for the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of placing labour repre- 
sentatives on public bodies, boards and 
commissions. It was urged that this policy 
be extended to include the Senate. 


Other Recommendations 


Approval was also given the Govern- 
ment’s leadership in scientific medical 


research, and health services. The Com- 
mittee re-affirmed previous approval of 
government control of radio broadcast- 
ing through the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Government's Reply 


The Prime Minister, and Mr. Howe, 
Minister of Defence Production, explained 
the Government’s attitude toward price 
controls at the present time. 


Mr. Howe stressed the relationship 
between living costs in Canada and prices 
in the countries with which Canada trades, 
particularly the United States. 

“Tf price control in the United States is 
effective—and they are having a difficult 
time of it—we will be able to do it,” Mr. 
Howe told the delegation. 


“But we honestly do not believe we can 
make it work today until the United States 
stabilizes prices,’ he declared. 


In replying to this statement, Mr. Ward 
said: “Every Canadian citizen is a share- 
holder in the country. Recently over one 
million of those shareholders had asked for 
price controls, and tens of thousands more 
felt the same way. Because of the lack of 
controls, there was a feeling of frustration. 
The new budget added to this frustration 
because it lowered the standard of living. 
People on fixed incomes could not retain 
their living standard, and pensioners and 
others were finding it increasingly harder. 
Referring to the successful operation of 
controls during the war, and labour’s willing 
participation, he said that as a _ result 
Canada had come out of the war better 
off than any other country in the world. 
People now wondered why the same thing 
could not be done,” he concluded. 
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MINISTER OF LABOUR SPEAKS 


ON, CANADIAN MANPOWER 


Manpower problems connected with the preparedness program 
were dealt with by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in an address to the Ninth Annual Personnel Conference, 


in Toronto on April 13. 


Dealing with the employment outlook, 


in the light of future labour requirements, Mr. Gregg discussed 
methods of obtaining the necessary labour with the requisite 
skills, and stressed the importance of bearing in mind the human 
aspects of manpower problems. The text of the speech follows. 


The subject which has been assigned to 
me tonight—Canadian Manpower—is a 
large and many-sided one. It involves 
in one way or another over five million 
men and women, engaged in thousands of 
different jobs under greatly varying condi- 
tions from one end of the country to the 
other. 

The one factor, however, which stands 
out in all our plans on manpower is that 
we are dealing with a human problem. 

It is this fact which I am sure is 
paramount in most of your thoughts and 
actions as personnel people. It is also the 
aspect of manpower which has always been 
of greatest interest to me. 

And you, as personnel men, do I know 
joi with me in thinking of the men and 
women we group under the term “Man- 
power”, as our fellow-Canadians in Canada’s 
work. 

With a consciousness of this deep mutu- 
ality of interest, I am pleased to be able 
to talk to you tonight about some of the 
more important featurés of our present 
manpower situation. 


Employment Aspects of Preparedness 


This question, as is true today of most 
other aspects of our national life, is brought 
into bold relief by a concern about the 
manpower needs of our defence industries 
and of our armed forces. These have first 
priority in all our minds. 

All the manpower problems connected 
with preparedness have not been solved, 
however, when the defence industries have 
been manned and the armed forces have 
been brought to required strength. Canada 
is still one of the world’s most important 
raw material producing countries. 

Canadian production of base metals and 
foodstuffs for example is essential, not only 
to the manufacture of military equipment 
and supplies, but also to the living standards 
in Canada and elsewhere. If in meeting 
the labour needs of the armed services and 
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the defence industries proper, we leave 
the primary industries short of manpower 
we will not have made our maximum 
contribution. 

Nor will we be playing our full part, 
if we fail, through lack of manpower, 
to continue to develop our industrial 
capacity. In the steel processing industry, 
for example, a new investment program is 
underway, which is expected to increase 
Canadian ingot capacity by about 20 per 
cent. All such additions to the capital 
equipment of the country are of particular 
importance should we have ahead of us a 
long period of preparedness. 

We have, therefore, four main tasks 
before us—to increase our armed forces, to 
man the defence industries, to keep suff- 
cient workers in our essential primary 
industries, and to have enough manpower 
for those investment projects necessary 
for further development of our natural 
resources and industrial capacity. 

Let me turn to a brief review of the 
current employment situation with these 
four tasks in mind. 


The Current Employment Situation 


At present, overall requirements and 
supplies of manpower in Canada are in 
fairly close balance for this time of the 
year when judged by previous peacetime 
experience. 

In the Maritime Provinces and in British 
Columbia, as well as in some parts of 
Quebec, we have some surpluses. In other 
parts of Quebec, in Ontario and in the 
Prairie Provinces, on the other hand, some 
shortages of certain skilled workers are 
appearing, with a few places with temporary 
surpluses, e.g., Windsor. 

According to reports from our National 
Employment Service offices, we have now 
passed the usual seasonal decline in employ- 


ment. As we enter the spring season, we 
can expect a steady increase in job 
opportunities. 


————— 


The number of applications for employ- 
ment at local employment offices across 
Canada reached a peak of 304,000 early in 
February. By March 29, this figure was 
down to 290,000. 

Most of those now seeking work are 
unskilled and semi-skilled men and women 
who have been released from their seasonal 
jobs in agriculture, forest, transportation, 
construction and services. A smaller group 
of the unemployed has come from seasonal 
manufacturing industries and some have 
been laid off because of shortages of 
maiterials. 

Relatively few are qualified at the 
moment to meet the demand for skilled 
workers in the metal fabricating industries. 
Machinists, tool and die makers, welders, 
sheet metal workers, draughtsmen and 
engineers are the skills at the moment most 
needed. 

This specialized demand for workers is an 
indication that some defence industries are 
in a preliminary tooling up stage. The now- 
expanding aircraft industry, for example, is 
assembling its staff of key skilled workers 
on whom the employment of large numbers 
of semi-skilled men depends. 

At present, a large proportion of skilled 
machine shop tradesmen are employed by 
firms producing automobiles, electrical 
apparatus, and machinery. Consumer 
demand for automobiles and household 
appliances has been especially strong in the 
last few months, although this demand may 
be modified following the changes recently 
made in the federal sales tax on such items. 

Anticipation of price rises and material 
shortages has also meant an increase in 
plant expansion and production. This has 
meant that the skilled personnel in many 
of these industries has been fully employed. 


Additional Labour Requirements 


It is difficult to anticipate in any precise 
manner what the employment picture will 
be during the coming months when the 
world situation is so uncertain. Some 
general observations can be made. however, 
on the basis of existing trends and commit- 
ments. 

The upswing in seasonal industries, which 
has now commenced, will absorb a major 
portion of the people now looking for jobs. 
Over and above this. additional men and 
women will be needed for the armed forces 
and for the expanding defence preparedness 
program, especially for the manufacture of 
aireraft, electronic equipment, naval vessels 
and sea installations and the construction 
of Navy, Army and Air Force training 
facilities. 

Not all phases of this exnanding program 
will involve new jobs. To some extent, 
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manpower needs will be met by an internal 
shift in production from civilian to defence 
goods. Industries such as shipbuilding with 
unused capacity, can increase production 
without adding to all types of staff. On 
the other hand, a considerable proportion 
of present defence preparedness activities 
represents additional production; and to 
this extent involves additional labour 
requirements. 

The expansion of long-term industrial 
capacity complementary to direct defence 
production is also important and _ the 
demands for manpower from this source 
are increasing. Hydro-electric power pro- 
jects, iron ore and base metal develop- 
ments and the construction of steel, 
petroleum refining and pulp and_ paper 
plants are all heavy labour-using activities. 

Credit restrictions on residential con- 
struction are easing the situation some- 
what, but the continuing high level of 
contracts awarded indicates that require- 
ments for construction workers are not 
likely to fall off. 


Available Labour Supplies 

Where, you might ask, are the needed 
additional workers to be found? Broadly 
speaking, there are five groups which are 
available: (1) The normal seasonal increase 
in the labour force; (2) Natural increase; 
(3) Immigration; (4) Reserves of man- 
power; and (5) Transfers from non- 
essential to essential activities. 

In the first of these, there is always a 
large group of workers in Canada employed 
only during the summer months. This 
group, composed mainly of students, women 
and retired persons, has numbered during 
recent years somewhat around 380,000. 
These additional seasonal workers, together 
with many of those unemployed during the 
winter months, go a long way towards 
meeting the peak summer labour require- 
ments each year. 

The second additional source of labour 
which can be counted upon every year is 
the natural increase in the labour force, 
amounting to something over 50,000 young 
workers annually (in addition to the 
number lost by retirement). We can 
expect our labour foree to have a_ net 
increase by at least this amount during the 
coming twelve months on this account. 

Another important source, if present 
expectations are realized, will be immigra- 
tion. It is anticinated that around 150,000 
persons (approximately 70,000 workers) 
may come to Canada during 1951. This 
would be the largest annual movement of 
workers into Canada since the twenties. 
Allowance must be made, on the other 
hand, for annual emigration which has 
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amounted to approximately 15,000 workers 
during recent years, mostly to the United 
States. 

Judging by World War II experience, it 
is possible, should it become necessary, to 
enlarge the regular labour force still further 
by drawing upon some potential reserves 
of labour. In 1950, for example, it was 
estimated that 54 per cent of all men and 
women in Canada, of 14 years of age and 
over, were in the labour force. 

At the peak of employment in World 
War II, in 1944, the corresponding figure 
was 61 per cent. The participation ratios 
are much. higher for males than females but 
it was the employment of more women 
during the war years that was largely 
responsible for the high total participation 
ratio at that time. 

There are, then, a considerable number 
of workers in the present population, some 
of whom have had industrial experience, 
who can be drawn into the labour force if 
the need arises. If we assumed the same 
rates of participation and allowed for a 
nominal amount of unemployment arising 
from the movement of workers from one 
job to another, the potential reserve at 
June, 1950 was about 235,000 men and 
475,000 women. 


That is not to say that this number of 
workers would be as ready to participate 
in the labour force today as they or others 
did in 1944. The present situation is not 
the same as it was then. At that time we 
were in a state of total war and there was 
a concerted campaign to draw all grades of 
skill into the labour force. 


Moreover, more women now have family 
sesponsibilities than during the war years, 
as is shown by the continuing high birth 
rates of recent years. The present scarcity 
of technical personnel is also likely to 


encourage a larger proportion of younger © 


persons to remain longer in school. 


The transfer of workers from non- 
esential to essential production is another 
important potential source of labour. As 
credit restrictions limit further increases in 
the demand for many goods and as certain 
materials are diverted into essential indus- 
tries, we may expect further limitations on 
the expansion of non-defence industries. In 
some plants, shortages of materials may 
cause layoffs, which will release workers for 
jobs in defence industries. 


It is not always necessary for men to 
change jobs, however, in order to produce 
defence equipment and supplies. Firms 
making parts for automobiles, for example, 
will not need to change their staff to make 
similar parts for aircraft. But even though 
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some reconversion like this may take 
place, a certain amount of dislocation is 
inevitable. 

This is all the more likely because there 
is not the same assurance as in the war 
period that the slack production in non- 
defence plants will immediately be filled by 
a defence order. The highly specialized 
defence program is significant here. Cer- 
tainly we might expect pockets of unem- 
ployment in some areas, along with heavy 
demand for workers in others. 

Thus, there are several sources of man- 
power available if the need arises. But we 
are today in a much better position to 
anticipate and to assist in meeting various 
manpower problems than we were ten 
years ago. 

Much of the administrative machinery 
which was developed during World War II 
to handle the tremendous problems of those 
years is still available. In addition, the 
effectiveness of many of the more important 
of these manpower programs and agencies 
has since been considerably increased. 


Manpower Agencies 

Before referring to some of our regular 
agencies, I would like to’ mention the 
recently established National Advisory 
Council on Manpower. This Council com- 
posed of representative men and women 
from many sections of the country, in- 
cluding both management and labour, was 
set up to consider all aspects of manpower 
questions in the light of current develop- 
ments. The Council is advising us on 
plans which are under review, as well as 
suggesting other plans which might be 
developed in order to make for the most 
effective utilization in the national interest 
of the present and potential working force 
in Canada. 

Closely associated with the activities of 
this Council, as well as with those of our 
regular operational agencies, is the work of 
our Economics and Research Branch. 
Current analyses of the changing manpower 
situation are constantly made by this group 
as well as numerous enquiries into other 
aspects of labour problems. These analyses 
and research are especially important these 
days when conditions are changing so 
rapidly. 

One of the key manpower agencies is our 
well-established National Employment Ser- 
vice. In almost 200 of the more important 
localities across Canada there is today a 
local National Employment Service office, 
staffed by well-trained and experienced 
personnel. 

These 


offices perform a variety of 
services. : 


One of the most important has to do 
with the mobility of workers. Through a 
system of regional and national clearance, 
employers in areas of labour shortage are 
assisted in getting workers from areas of 
labour surplus. Another service to both 
employers and workers is that of finding 
suitable openings for handicapped persons. 

A second development of the war years 
was the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Program, organized by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour in co-operation with the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
Through this program, regular seasonal 
movements of workers are arranged 
between localities in different provinces, and 
between localities in Canada and in the 
United States. 

Under a joint arrangement, begun shortly 
after the end of World War II, between 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, 
groups of workers from other countries are 
recruited and brought to Canada for types 
of work in which labour shortages exist. 
The efforts to bring together workers and 
jobs on an international basis through this 
joint program have proved beneficial to 
Canadian industries as well as to the 
workers themselves. 

Another method of helping to match men 
and jobs is through training. The Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Program, devel- 
oped by the Federal Department of Labour 
in co-operation with the Provincial Depari- 
ments of Education, was greatly expanded 
during the war years. 

This program has continued to provide 
valuable assistance in this important field 
during the post-war period. 

The years required to train a fully quali- 
fied tradesman is an investment in the 
future growth of employment and produc- 
tion. On him depends the jobs of a large 
number of workers with lesser skills. An 
increase in the supply of skilled men is as 
essential as investment in new plant and 
machinery. 

Since most of ihe training must be given 
on the job, school courses are at best only 
a supplement. In the training of skilled 
men, employers inevitably have a major 
responsibility. It is gratifying to know that 
some firms already have training programs 
in their plants. 

In addition to training, productive capa- 
city can be increased by skilful manage- 
ment practices which enlist the full 
co-operation of the workers. 

I am sure you, as personnel men, know 
a great deal more about the day to day 


problems of measuring productivity than I 
do, and I do not presume to give you 
ready-made solutions. 

What I want to do is draw your atten- 
tion to the Labour Management Production 
Committees—the LMPC’s as they are 
called—which the Industrial Relations 
Branch of my Department sponsors. 

At the moment, there is a record of some 
700 of these committees in operation, 
involving about 280,000 workers. 

LMPC’s are composed of representatives 
of labour and management and meet to 
discuss problems of production and effi- 
ciency. Typical LMPC’s are concerned 
with ideas for reducing waste and rejects, 
with changes in design to overcome sales 
resistance, with suggestions for reducing 
accident hazards, for conserving tools and 
equipment, and for better use of skills. 
Though each item in itself may seem minor, 
the cumulative effects of a host of small 
improvements can bring significant increases 
in productivity. LMPC’s are not for 
collective bargaining. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that the 
establishment of an LMPC will create 
co-opération and understanding automati- 
cally. Like anything worthwhile, this can 
be acquired only by the cultivation of 
good-will and by co-operative efforts. 


In Conclusion 

Let me conclude briefly. In its simplest 
form, this manpower question is a matter 
of determining the qualifications and loca- 
tions of our workers, to determine where 
they are most needed, and decide on the 
best method of getting them there. 

If these steps can be taken by the use 
of existing instruments of government 
responsible to Parliament and the people, 
then these instruments should be used as 
Canada is using them. If our objectives 
can be accomplished with the minimum of 
compulsion and regimentation, that method 
should be maintained as long as possible. 
Whatever our methods, we must keep firmly 
in mind that these problems are, above all, 
human problems. 

If the human. side of the manpower 
problem is of paramount importance on the 
national level, it is even more vital in the 
plant. No elaborate machinery, no system 
of organizing the flow of production, how- 
ever efficient it may appear on paper, can 
be fully effective if it fails to enlist the 
co-operation of the man on the job. 

You, as personnel managers are the vital 
link between the men and women, your 
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fellow-Canadians, who work in your plants, 
and your top Executive. It is a role of in- 
creasing importance for greater production, 
for a higher standard of welfare of working 
personnel and finally for creating a good 
climate for the maintenance of industrial 
peace. With the tasks before Canada 
today, the industrial peace which now 


reigns is a condition of such vital impor- 
tance we must all work together to see that 
it continues. 

I notice your motto “Teamwork in 
Industry”. I think it is a good one. I 
commend its spirit to you, in all your 
efforts and I wish your association great 
success. 


CANADA’S NATIONAL ACCOUNTS: 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 


1939-1950 


In 1950, Canadians produced goods and services to a total value 


of almost $18 billion. 


Canada’s National Accounts show the 


components of this record production, expressed in terms similar 
to those used in the profit and loss statement of a business 


undertaking. 


Statistics appearing in the. National 
Accounts: Income and Expenditure,* repre- 
sent an attempt “to portray the working 
of the economy in much the same way as 
a profit and loss statement indicates the 
operations of a firm.” Familiar account- 
ing principles are used to describe trans- 
actions that take place in the country as 
a whole. Costs of production are entered 
on one side and receipts on the other. The 
cost side gives gross national product, and 
the other side gross national expenditure. 
A part of the cost shows earnings arising 
from production. These earnings are 
known as net national income at factor 
cost. 

The working of the country’s economy 
can best be summed up by a measure of 
its total production. This production in- 
cludes: the goods and services provided by 
private industry, including individual 
enterprises; and services rendered by 
governments. 

An adjustment must be made in the 
accounts to allow for foreign trade. Cana- 
dians not only receive goods and services 
from within the country, but also from 
abroad. Similarly, goods and services are 
exported to other countries. The trade 
balance between exports and imports, is an 
important factor in the national accounts. 

The gross national product and gross 
national expenditure are consolidated 
accounts in the sense that sales of raw 
materials and other goods between busi- 
nesses “are not counted as such because 
they are already accounted for in the 


* Published by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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market valuation of the components. For 
example, the market price of an automobile 
sold by firm A includes the value of tires 
bought from firm B. The value of these 
tires is not included again .. .” 

The sequence of charts on the following 
pages is an attempt to give a graphic 
representation of the National Accounts. 
The accompanying tables present the 
accounts in detail. The following para- 
graphs define the expressions used in the 
accounts, and explain something of what 
they reveal of the national economy. 


Net National Income and 


Gross National Product 

Explanation of Terms.—The net income 
received by Canadians in a year can be 
measured by adding together the income 
earned by the four factors of production; 
capital, labour, land, and management. 
Estimates of the income earned by each 
of these factors is broken down to show 
the income derived by each one. 

The estimate of salaries and wages is 
the largest single component of national 
income. In addition to cash payments to 
workers, it includes estimates of “supple- 
mentary labour income”, which “comprise 
board and living allowances, employer con- 
tributions to pension and social insurance 
funds, and also the estimated value of board 
and living allowances received in kind.” 

The remainder of the net national 
income is made up of military pay and 
allowances; income from investment and 
profits from business; and the net income 
from agriculture and other unincorporated 


business, such as the corner grocery, 
doctors, lawyers, etc. Included in the total 
of military pay and allowances (in addi- 
tion to actual cash payments), is an esti- 
mate for food and clothing received in 
kind. 


Investment income consists of all returns 
on capital. It includes corporation profits 
before taxes, profits of government-owned 
enterprises such as Polymer Corporation, 
the Canadian National Railways, etc., net 
rental income:received by persons, and 
money received in the form of interest 
from bank deposits, bonds and mortgages, 
ete. 


In general, these accounts include only 
“money incomes that arise in the produc- 
tion of goods and services going through 
market channels.” Goods and services pro- 
duced and consumed within the household 
(e.g. services of housewives) are not 
included. 


There are some money receipts which 
are excluded from the national accounts. 
In particular, capital profits and losses, and 
certain cash payments within the economy 
(“transfer payments”), are excluded. These 
transfer payments are excluded “because 
they do not arise from current production 
of goods and services and cannot be called 
earnings from productive operations.” 
Examples of this type of payment are 
unemployment insurance benefits, war ser- 
vice gratuities, family allowance, and 
interest on government debts not issued to 
finance existing real assets. 


1 The chief source of explanatory material in this 
article has been The Canada Year Book, 1947. 


In computing the total of agricultural 
income, the amounts tabulated are con- 
fined to income received by farm operators 
from their farm operations only. Ancillary 
earnings from other sources such as forest 
work in winter, fishing, etc., are included 
elsewhere. An allowance is also made for 
food and other produce produced and 
consumed on the farm, as well as imputed 
rents. These amounts are included in the 
figures. 


Gross national product “differs from 
national income in that it includes depre- 
ciation allowances and indirect taxes as 
measured at market prices.” These items 
represent a part of the final market cost 
of goods and services to consumers or 
other final uses of the nation’s output. 
Any subsidy payments to producers by 
governments are deducted -because they 
“are regarded as enabling the public to 
buy goods and services at less than the 
prices that would otherwise prevail.” 
These subsidies help to offset indirect 
taxes (such as sales, excise and real prop- 
erty taxes, treated as business costs), 
levied by governments. 


Trends 1942-1949.—Both gross national 
product at market prices, and net national 
income at factor cost, have risen appreci- 
ably in the period between 1942 and 1950. 
It will be seen from Table 1 that gross 
national product fell below the previous 
year’s total in only oné year, 1945. (The 
peak of the war effort came in 1944). 
However, the decline in that year was only 
slightly over $100 million. 


TABLE 1 


NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1939, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 


(millions of dollars) 


1950! 
a 1939 | 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 | 19491 Bae 
nary) 
Salaries, Wages and Se abi abd 
Labour Income. . aia 4,915} 5,322) 6,212) 7,139) 7,800) 8,300 
Military Pay and Allowances. 10117 340 83 82 115 137 
Investment Incomeick oct nce on ace cee. 1,905) 1,987) 2,299) 2,379 ,367| 2,996 
Net Income of Agriculture and Other 
RETO ESA UC IE ee A eet eel alec cs alle sic ole'a of oot esiele|lace cau sleevessuifsiccessaeegees Bi \gareaon laos 
Farm Operators from Farm Biciasticn 461) 1,089 969) 1,213 959) 1,130) 1,104) 1,567 1,518 1,424 
Other Unincorporated Business........ 430 671 711 782 892} 1,040} 1,218} 1,307] 1,374) 1,451 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AT 
VAC POTOTOOS To. re cus ng cts occ 4,289] 8,373] 9,102} 9,741] 9,788} 9,819] 10,916} 12,474) 13,169) 14,308 
sneer Enare iene i in ERC 737| 1,085) 1,117} 1,111} 1,003) 1,269} 1,601) 1,768) 1,831) 2,001 
reciation af ances an imilar 
anaes Cos mA eee ae ee 582 883 912 863 785 846] 1,086) 1,126) 1,321) 1,471 
Residual Error of f iatimate Sto ee —10 114 152 204 234 74 104 135 61 ll 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT 
MAR BOT (PRICES. 6.55 sis 0s3 00 , 598} 10,455] 11,283] 11,919} 11,810) 12,008} 13,657) 15,503) 16,382) 17,791 
1 
1 Includes Newfoundland 
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CANADA’S NATIONAL ACCOUNTS: 
A BALANCED ACCOUNT OF THE OPERATION 


Canadians produced goods and services to a total value of $103 billion in 1942, 
representing Canada’s “INCOME” account, shows how the value of all the goods and 
market value of the goods and services produced. The right hand series, representing 
from one another, to the value of what they had produced. 


INCOME 


The greater part of the value of goods Billion dollars 
and services produced went to Canadians 
in the form of salaries and wages, which 


rose steadily between 1942 and 1950... 


Military pay and allowances reached their 
wartime peak in 1945; then decreased 
rapidly after demobilization. In 1949, 
the figure again began to rise... 


Investment income rose steadily between Billion dollars 
1942 and 1948; deciined in 1949 because 
of a lessening in corporation profits and 
increased again in 1950... 


Income from farm operations fluctuated 
due to changes in prices and crop 
VEOIO chet 


The operators of small unincorporated Billion dollars 


businesses enjoyed steadily increasing 
income ... 


The total of these items represents the Billion dollars 
net cost of producing all the country’s 
goods and services expressed in terms of 
the remuneration received by workers 
and capital; total income shared by 
Canadian workers and capital was there- 


fore as follows... 


To this total must be added indirect Billion dollars 
taxes, depreciation allowances, and 
similar business costs. The result gives 
the gross market value of the country’s 
goods and services (defined as “‘gross 
national product at market value’’). 


1942 1943 1944 ©1945 1948 | 1947 1948 | 19491950 


——————— sc SS 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, 1942—1950 


rising to a value of about $18 billion in 1950. The left-hand series of charts, 


services was divided among Canadians in the form of income, and gives the total 
Canada’s “EXPENDITURE” account, shows how Canadians bought goods and services 


EXPENDITURE 
Canadians more than doubled their pe gene 
spending on consumer goods and ser- 
vices between 1942 and 1950... 10 
5 


Government expenditures on goods and 
services reached their peak in the war 
years; declined sharply thereafter; and 
showed an upward movement after 


1948... 


Expenditures on new residential housing 
increased nearly 6 times between 1942 


and 1950... 


Expenditures by industry (including gov- 
ernment corporations) on new plant and 
equipment reached their wartime peak 
in 1942. After the war, such capital 
investment expanded enormously . .« - 


Inventories declined during the period 
of wartime scarcities, but have increased 
in each subsequent year. The chart 
shows the net change in each year... 


Canada maintained a favourable balance 
of trade, although there were wide 
variations, until 1950 when a deficit 
occurred ... 


All these items combined give the total 
value of Canada’s goods and services, 
expressed in terms of expenditure, and 
defined as “gross national expenditure + ee eects o 
at market prices”... Ae 


In 1949, gross national product reached 
$16,382 million, a 4 per cent increase over 
1948. The tables reflect the high level of 
economic activity in the country during 
the past few years. “Since it is measured 
in terms of current dollars, the gross 
national product reflects price changes as 
well as changes in the physical volume of 
production. If adjustments are made for 
the influence of price changes, an increase 
of approximately 2 per cent in (real) out- 
put of goods and services is indicated for 
1949 over 1948. 

“During the post-war years, from 1946 
to 1949, the value of total output in- 
creased by 84 per cent. The rise in value 
was most rapid during 1947 and 1948, the 
years of the greatest price increases. How- 
ever, with the effect of price increases 
removed, the total volume of output shows 
a steady gain of approximately 2 per cent 
per year. 

“The national income, measured in 
current dollars increased about 5 per cent 
from 1948 to 1949, from $12,474 million 
to $13,169 million. The increase was 
mainly due to a rise in salaries, wages, 
and supplementary labour income of $661 
million, from $7,139 million to $7,800 
million, which more than offset small 
declines in net income of farm operators 
from current farm production, and in 
investment income. Net income of farm 


operators fell by 4 per cent, from $1,567 


million in 1948 to $1,509 million in 1949, 
despite higher wheat adjustment pay- 
ments to farmers. The decline was largely 
due to a lower volume of physical produc- 
tion. Investment income also declined 


slightly, from $2,379 million in 1948 to 
$2,367 million in 1949, attributable to a 
decline in corporation profits, the largest 
single component of investment income.” 


Preliminary Estimates for 1950.—Pre- 
liminary estimates by the Bureau of 
Statistics, for gross national product during 
1950, reached a record total value of $17-8 
billion. This is a gain of $1-4 billion (8 
per cent) over the former peak of $16-4 
billion reached in 1949. It is estimated that 
a substantial part of the rise is due to 
price increases, but between three and four 
per cent of the rise represents an increase 
in the volume of goods and _ services 
produced. 


National income also increased by eight 
per cent in 1950 over 1949, from $13,169 
million to $14,308 million. “Salaries, wages 
and supplementary labour income showed a 
gain of six per cent, rising from $7,800 
million in 1949 to $8,300 million in 1950. 
High levels of employment, combined with 
an increase in average hourly earnings, 
were mainly responsible for the rise in 
labour income. Most of the major indus- 
trial groups shared in this increase with 
the exception of agriculture. This industry 
experienced a decline in the number of 
farm workers. 

“Investment income increased by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, from $2,367 million in 
1949, to $2,996 million in 1950. Corporation 
profits, net rents received by individuals, 
and trading profits of government enter- 
prises shared in this increase. 

“Net income of farm operators from farm 
production was somewhat lower in 1950 


TABLE 2 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, 1939, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 


(millions of dollars) 


19504 
1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19494 oe 
nary 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods 
and Services. .... sArelersitites sen age 3,861) 5,531) 5,880} 6,382] 7,050} 8,018) 9,225) 10,151) 11,086} 11,810 
Government Expenditure on Goods and 
DGELViCOnics Saitou co « tatleteten ace ote 724, 3,729] 4,230) 5,025} 3,708) 1,832) 1,562) 1,797) 2,106) 2,333 
Gross Home Investment................. BBL as is. cfe'llalave vinta afc eno a RtHe este trtel led eiet= cea ene nriiets | ees 2,970) 3,163 
Housing?...... intoie ajel¥) stalshuleeialbioattaeteers oe eeraree 128 131 157 210 338 492 G47 | ‘craps nema 
Plant and Equipment... nia Aatsteinale Hla. ai datas 803 697 599 O72 10241 65) “S01 Ge nce eal eee 
Change in Inventories...............+./....-. 330 —47 —67|/ —283 5 90 609 108 805 
Exports of Goods and Services?.......... 1,451] 2,354) 3,462) 3,596} 3,597) 3,210} 3,638} 4,054); 4,011) 4,173 
Deduct Imports of Goods and Services. . .]—1,328} —2, 307] —2, 917| —3, 569] —2, 910] —2, 878] —3, 621] —3, 636] 3, 837| —4, 482 
Residual Error of Estimate............. 9} 1138} —153} —204) —23 —74, —105} —135 —62| ° —11 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDI- 
TURE AT MARKET PRICES...| 5,598} 10,455} 11,283} 11,919] 11,810} 12,008] 13,657} 15,503} 16,382} 17,791 


’ 1Includes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, ete. 


4 Includes Newfoundland. 
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. tc. Also includes change in government inyentories. 
2 Excludes certain government housing expenditures. 
3 Excludes UNRRA, Mutual Aid, ete. 


than in 1949. Farm cash income was 
substantially lower, mainly as a result of a 
lower initial payment price of wheat, and 
lower equalization and participation pay- 
ments from the Canadian Wheat Board. 
At the same time, operating expenses were 
higher in 1940 than in 1949. However, 
there occurred a substantial accumulation 
of inventories held on farms. The net 
effect of these factors was that net farm 
imecome declined by six per cent, from $1,513 
million to $1,424 million. On the other 
hand, net income of other unincorporated 
businesses, including professional income, 
rose by nearly six per cent, from $1.374 
million in 1949 to $1,451 million in 1950.” 


Among the items showing an increase in 
1950, were indirect tax collections, depre- 
ciation costs, and similar business costs. 
The rise in indirect tax collections resulted 
from higher prices, a greater volume of 
purchases, and the increased indirect tax 
rates approved by Parliament in Sep- 
tember. In connection with this, there 
was a slight decline in subsidies. Indirect 
taxes (less subsidies) increased about 84 
per cent from $1,831 million in 1949 to 
$2,001 million in 1950. The 11 per cent 
rise in depreciation allowances and similar 
business costs, from $1,321 million in 1949 
to $1,471 million in 1950, “is largely the 


result of depreciation allowances on the 
large volume of new capital investment 
which was completed in 1950.” 


Gross National Expenditure 


Explanation of Terms.—The — gross 
national product side of the national 
accounts shows the market value of final 
goods and services produced in the coun- 
try. However, these goods and services 
must be disposed of in some way. They 
are sold, either at home or abroad, or 
added to inventories. This disposal of the 
national product is accounted for in the 
gross national expenditure at market price 
which is a measure of the same total as 
gross national product, but appearing in a 
different way. 

Four main components are added together 
to give gross national expenditure. These 
are: personal expenditures on consumer 
goods and services; government expendi- 
tures on goods and services; gross home 
investment in plant, equipment, housing 
and inventories; and net investment abroad 
(exports of goods and services minus 
imports). 

Consumer expenditures are made up of 
purchases by Canadian residents for per- 
sonal goods and services, such as food, 
clothing, rent, automobiles, ete. Expendi- 


TABLE 3a 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 
(millions of dollars) 


19502 
os 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 19492 | (Pre- 
nary) 
INCOME 
1, Salaries, Wages and Supplementary ‘ 
ESB CEERI COLL G boiaraie ra leosreere stein if cio ati Saka vnc oat sborafaill esesecafaialwiai ieteie asa’ acn’s [rai seis saresseses|acescces 7,682} 8,300 
(a) From business................ 3,710 4,161 4,296 4, 253 4,576 5,399 6, 181 Pees eee eee 
(b) From government............ 427 482 508 549 613 658 LBL Gi ateehssoiel clus 3 -1-she 
(GC) SE YON) POPSOUE eeepc. ca cece iss 114 103 104 113 133 155 WUT eote csc he cheer 
(d) Deduct employer and em- 
ployee contribution to social 
ee ae, - beet a —114 —128 —133 —136 —149 —181 —223 —243 —268 
2. Military Pay and Allowances...... 641 910) 1,068} 1,117 340 83 82 115 137 
3. Net income of Agriculture and J ‘ or ‘ 
other Unincorporated Business. . . 1,760 1,680) 1,995 1,851 2,170 2,322 2,874 2,887 2,875 
4, Interest!, Dividends and Net nae 
Rental Income of Persons....... 696 740 793 836 871 1,049} 1,086) 1,170) 1,235 
5. Transfer Payments (excluding 
ere governments............ 221 210 261 546 1, 106 841 863 922 1,016 
haritabl tributions from 
P Sa reheat Ban o * ‘ BEE Gees 12 12 11 12 11 16 21) 23 25 
PEE STURN otal so 'nlae ad orcs e tie otecs se ececsts 7,467 8,170 8, 903 9,141 9,671} 10,342) 11,842) 12,674) 13,320 


1 Includes all government debt interest paid to persons. 


2 Includes Newfoundland. 
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tures for new housing are not included with 
personal expenditure, but are listed under 
housing, which appears under investment. 

Government expenditures include pur- 
chases by all levels of government, federal, 
provincial and municipal, of final goods and 
services. Broadly speaking, this total falls 
into two groups: government expenditures 
on services (salaries, wages and interest) ; 
and purchases of the products of business. 
Other government expenditures for both war 
and non-war purposes are shown separately, 
and outlays for things other than goods and 
services (e.g. transfer payments) are not 
included in the accounts. (See above 
EOD) 

Outlays for investment at home are 
divided into “expenditure on new plant 
and equipment, including residential and 
commercial construction as well as expendi- 
ture for replacement of existing plant and 
equipment; and the net change in in- 
ventory.” It is here that investment by 
government enterprise such as the CNR, 
TCA, and utilities appear. 

Lastly, entries are made to show the 
values of Canada’s exports and imports of 
goods and services abroad. Included in the 
total of gross national expenditure is 
Canada’s net balance of trade for the year, 
exports of goods and services, minus 
imports. Exports of Canadian goods and 
services represent a part of the total 
Canadian production of these products. 


Imports, on the other hand, represent goods 
and services produced outside of Canada, 
and are not a part of Canadian production. 

Trends 1942-1949,—In analysing this 
table of gross national expenditure, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has noted 
that :— 

“All components of the gross national 
expenditure except exports and investment 
in inventories showed an increase between 
1948 and 1949. Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and services increased from 
$10,151 million in 1948 to $11,086 million 
in 1949. If corrections are made for price 
changes, an increase of about 2 per cent 
in the real volume of consumer goods and 
services is indicated. 

“Government expenditure on goods and 
service increased by $291 million, from 
$1,797 million in 1948 to $2,333 million in 
1949. This increase is mainly due to in- 
creased defence expenditures and larger 
outlays by the provincial and municipal 
governments on public health, hospital 
care, maintenance of highways, education 
and certain capital expenditures. 

“The aggregate of gross home invest- 
ment showed a decline of $194 million, 
from $3,272 million in 1948 to $3,078 
million in 1949. As indicated above, this 
decline was due entirely to a decline in 
investment in inventories from $609 million 
in 1948 to $108 million in 1949. Invest- 
ment in housing, on the other hand, rose 


TABLE 3b 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT, 1942-1949 
Preliminary—1950 


(millions of dollars) 


ae 1942 1943 
EXPENDITURE 
7. Personal Direct Taxes 

BXGWANCOME: TAXES: 5 sacs cnianes See oe 433 631 
(b) Suecession duties.............. 37 38 
(c) Miscellaneous................. 25 29 
8. Purchase of Goods and Services....|........].....00- 
(@) Prom -business:32% 55.2.0 5,293} 5,596 
(b) Direct services... ...5..° 02200. 114 103 

(c) Tourist and travel expenditure 
AD) GULSTA disins vanginces seme 24 34 

(ii) U.K. and other Common- 
PEM WERLUN cos cheese 2 2 
(381) Other countries (7;.. 05: 1ulllas co ee ee 
(d) Other expenditure abroad..... 98 145 
9. Personal Saving!.................. 1,441 1,592 
10: SP OtGhy sscterncreeeies ; krone 3a eee 7,467} 8,170 


1 This series includes net changes in farm inventories as follows: 
1942 1943 


368 —62 


2 Includes Newfoundland. 
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1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19492 


772 733 711 695 717 674 an 
27 29 31 35 47 57 . 65 


scale hci Mecaresttetire [hej tment teeters eel Natara aes = 11,086} 11,810 


56 81 130 152 
2 2 4 12 16h See. coe 
Beate te || te tenant © 3 Cerna re 
177 207 91 49 Bt. SR DAR ies ete 


1,683) 1,282 857 326 869 724 769 


8,903) 9,141) 9,671) 10,342) 11,842} 12,674) 13,320 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
(millions of dollars) 
194 '=o8g' Sat © 198 S65) eae oe 


ee 


: 


substantially from $647 million in 1948, to 
$753 million in 1949. If price changes are 
accounted for, the rise in the volume_ of 
new housing was approximately 11 per 
cent. While the value of investment in 
plant and equipment increased slightly 
from $2,016 million in 1948 to $2,076 in 
1949, a small decline actually took place 
if the influence of price changes is 
eliminated. 


“Total exports of goods and. services 
declined slightly from 1948 to 1949, by $43 
million. Imports, on the other hand, in- 
creased by $201 million, thus leaving a net 
foreign balance of $174 million in 1949 
compared with $418 million in 1948.” 


Preliminary Estimates for 1950.—All 
sectors, of the economy, business, persons 
and governments, increased their expendi- 
tures during 1950, according to prelim- 
inary estimates. Personal expenditures on 
goods and services showed an increase of 
almost 7 per cent, from $11,086 million in 
1849, to $11,810 million in 1950. The 
Bureau of Statistics said that “much of 
this increase was taken up by higher prices, 
but a gain of approximately 3 per cent in 
the volume of consumer purchases_ is 
indicated.” 

Commenting on the gross national 
expenditure figures for 1950, the preliminary 
statement said: — 

“xpenditure on goods andi services by 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments rose approximately 10 per cent, from 
$2,106 million in’ 1949 to $2,333 million in 
1950. At the federal level there was.a con- 
siderable increase in defence expenditure. 
The rise in expenditure at the provincial 
and municipal levels was mainly due to 
higher operating costs, increases in capital 
expenditure, and flood relief in Manitoba. 
Despite these increases, government expen- 
diture on goods and services absorbed only 
about 13 per cent of the nation’s total 
production in 1950, approximately the same 
as in 1949. 


“Expenditures on construction and equip- 
ment for general government purposes is 
included in the figures of government 
expenditures on goods and. services referred 
to above. The remainder of the nation’s 
outlay for capital investment in housing, 
plant, equipment, and inventories, made by 
private and government-operated: businesses 
and by individuals is analysed below. 

“The value of new residential construc- 
tion was $782 million in 1950... (com- 
pared with) the figure of $741 million in 
1949. Investment in plant and equipment 
increased from $2,220 million in 1949 to 
$2,375 million in 1950, a gain of 7 per cent. 
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At the same time, investment in inven- 
tories showed a large increase in both 
value and volume terms. In 1950 the 
change in inventories amounted to $805 
million, compared with $108 million in 1949. 
Both farm and non-farm inventories shared 
in the rise in inventory accumulation. 
Taken together, total investment in hous- 
ing, plant, equipment, and inventories by 
private and government businesses and by 
individuals, apparently absorbed a larger 
percentage of the gross national product in 
1950 than in 1949. 

“The upsurge of demand related to 
expanding defence programs, rising levels 
of income, the progressive removal of 
import restrictions, and the relaxation of 
exchange controls in 1950, led to a marked 
upswing in the value of merchandise 
imports from the United States. At the 
same time a gradual recovery of produc- 
tion in Europe and the improved bargain- 
ing position of the European seller in 
Canadian markets resulting from the 
re-alignment of currencies in 1949, made 
possible an increase in merchandise imports 
from the non-dollar countries. Thus, the 
value of total imports of goods and: ser- 
vices showed an increase of 17 per cent 
over 1949, rising from $3,837 millon to 
$4,482 million. 

“On the other hand, the value of total 
exports of goods and services increased 
only moderately in 1950, from $4,011 
million to $4,173 million, or by 4 per cent. 
Although merchandise exports to the 
United States showed a notable rise of 
approximately 35 per cent over 1949, this 
increase was offset to a considerable extent 
by a decline of 33 per cent in the value 
of merchandise exports to the United 
Kingdom. 


Personal Income and Its Disposition.— 
How much Canadians spend for consumer 
goods and services depends upon their 
personal incomes, their taxes and how much 
they decide to save, borrow or spend out 
of previous savings. 

Personal income includes unearned 
income such as family allowances and 
unemployment insurance benefits, in addi- 
tion to current earnings paid out to persons. 
This amounted to $13,327 million, a gain 
of 5 per cent over 1949. The increase is 
mainly attributable to salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income, but govern- 
ment transfer payments and interest, divi- 
dends and net rental income of persons 
also increased considerably. 

“Ag indicated above, personal expendi- 
ture on goods and services increased by 7 
per cent from 1949 to 1950, but there was 
considerable variation as between com- 
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ponents of personal expenditure. Major 
gains were recorded for purchases of most 
durable goods, particularly automobiles, 
which rose by approximately 60 per cent 
over 1949. On the other hand, a number 
of components in the semi-durable goods 


group, such as clothing, showed a decline. 
The increase in expenditure on food was 
almost entirely accounted for by price 
increases. Of the services, user-operated 
transportation, and household utilities in- 
cluding rents, showed the highest increases.” 


VIEWS OF ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON RELATIONS BETWEEN 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND EMPLOYEES 


On March 15, the Report of the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation was tabled in the House of Commons (L.G.} April, 


1951, p. 444). 


The Commission devoted Chapter XII of its 


Report to an examination of labour-management relations in the 
railway industry, and this chapter 1s reprinted herewith. 


The submissions to the Commission on 
the subject of wages to railway employees 
were most general in character. The 
Province of Manitoba said that these wages 
should be “looked into”. The City of 
Winnipeg and the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce said they should be “investi- 
gated”. The Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture said that wage increases should 
be “scrutinized”. The Alberta Dairymen’s 
Association made reference to the fact that 
the Board has no jurisdiction over the 
“largest single item of operating expenses” 
of the railways. The Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture stated that railway employees 
are the best paid workers in Canada and 
suggested that the Board should have power 
in hearing applications by the railways for 
rate increases to examine whether improve- 
ment in the efficiency of railway operations 
had followed wage increases. Other briefs 
’ suggested that the railway employees were 
receiving higher average pay than the 
employees of other industries and that the 
Commission should study the propriety of 
these wages. 

The Canadian Congress of Labour repre- 
sented that railway freight rates must be 
sufficient to enable the railways to pay 
proper wages and that there should be an 
obligation on the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to see that this object is 
attained. They said that railway freight 
rates should be high enough to ensure 
proper wages to employees and a proper 
return to the railways on their investment. 
The International Railway Labour Organ- 
ization said that it does not believe that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
should exercise any authority over wages. 
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The spokesman for the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen said that wage rates on 
Canadian railways are approximately 20 to 
25 cents per hour below those on American 
railways and made the statement that: 
“there cannot be full satisfaction of the 
employees’ views and demands until the 
Canadian-United States parity is restored.” 
This last reference is to the substantial 
parity which existed between 1918 and 1922 
by reason of the McAdoo Award. 


The wage disbursements of a railway 
company is a significant item in its oper- 
ating costs. In 1949 the ratio of wages to 
operating expenses was 56°5 per cent in 
the case of the Canadian Pacific with a 
payroll of $202,700,000 and 59-5 per cent in 
the case of the Canadian National with a 
payroll of $284,500,000. 


Relations Between 
Companies and Employees 

In the ordinary course of business, 
relations between railways and _ their 
employees in respect of their reciprocal 
obligations, including wage questions, are 
the same as in the case of other industries. 
Special regulation of industrial relations, 
intended to define and govern the respec- 
tive rights and duties of employees and 
employers and to provide a procedure for 
the settlement of their disputes, is set up 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1948. This Act deals 
mainly with such subjects as (1) the right 
of employers and employees to organize for 
the protection and advancement of their 
respective interests; (2) the prevention of 
unfair labour practices; (3) collective 
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bargaining and _ collective agreements; 
(4) strikes and lockouts; (5) conciliation 
proceedings, and (6) industrial inquiries 
directed to the maintenance of peaceable 
relations, between employers and. employees 
and the promotion of conditions favourable 
to the settlement of disputes. 

The Act provides that the Minister of 
Labour shall be charged with its administra- 
tion and creates and defines the powers and 
duties of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board as a successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board which was established in 
1944. 

The object of the Act is to preserve the 
ordinary rights of employers and employees 
in industry, directing and limiting: them 
only in so far as is necessary to secure just 
and reasonable conditions of employment 
and to promote the speedy settlement of 
disputes in the interest of the parties 
primarily concerned and of the public whom 
the industry serves. 


In the matter of strikes and lockouts the 
Act imposes no obligations on the parties 
which would, in the long run, deprive the 
employer of the right to declare a lockout 
or the employees of the right to go on 
strike. The Act merely enjoins a reason- 
able delay in the exercise of these rights 
by setting up a procedure which the parties 
must follow and which must be allowed to 
complete its course before the strike or the 
lockout can take place. 


When the dispute has come to a head a 
conciliation board is appointed whose duty 
it is to endeavour to bring about agreement 
between the parties. After the completion 
of its proceedings the Board, either unani- 
mously or by a majority of its members, 
reports its findings and its recommendation 
to the Minister. If both parties accept the 
recommendation of the Board by agreement 
in writing, it becomes binding on them. If 
either declines, the attempt to settle the 
dispute has failed and both parties become 
free to exercise the rights held in abeyance 
during the course of the proceedings. The 
strike or lockout will then take place unless, 

- of course, the parties, spontaneously or by 
mediation, effect a settlement on some other 
basis. 


Recent Experiences 

In the winter of 1948, a demand for a 
wage increase by railway employees led to 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board. 
The Board recommended an increase which 
was less than the employees had asked for 
and which they rejected. A strike was 
declared for a future date and there was 
no legal impediment to its taking place. 
Before the date arrived mediation was 


undertaken on the initiative of the Minister 
of Labour in the interest of the public. The 
wage demand was for an increase of 35 cents 
per hour. The Conciliation Board had 
recommended an increase of 7 cents. As a 
result of the mediation an increase of 17 
cents per hour was agreed upon by the 
railways and the workers, and the strike was 
averted. 

In the summer of 1950 a similar situation 
arose. Another wage demand was followed 
by the appointment of a Conciliation 
Board, the Board made a recommendation 
which the employees rejected, and a strike 
date was set. Again mediation was initiated 
by the Minister of Labour. This time the 
mediation failed and the strike took place. 

The effect of the strike was calamitous. 
The truck, the bus, and the plane, put forth 
a great effort of relief. But the Canadian 
people realized at once that the economic 
life of this country of great distances is 
dependent upon the service of the railways. 
Parliament was called into special session 
and emergency legislation was passed 
directing the resumption, within 48 hours, 
of railway transportation services by the 
companies and by their employees. The 
government stated that the purpose of the 
legislation was to deal with the national 
emergency then existing, and that it was 
not intended to provide a permanent pro- 
eedure for the handling of relations between 
the railway companies and their employees. 


The companies and the employees com- 
plied with the emergency statute and rail- 
way operations were resumed. The strike 
had lasted from the 22nd to the 30th day 
of August. The differences outstanding 
between the parties were then settled by 
an arbitrator appointed under the provisions 
of the legislation. 


Suggestions for the Future 

As appears from the foregoing, relations 
between railway companies and_ their 
employees have been governed by the same 
rules as those which prevail in the case 
of all other industries within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Parliament of Canada. It has 
been suggested that a change be made and 
that a new scheme of regulation in these 
matters be set up by statute. 

The principal suggestion made for the 
handling of railway wage questions is 
founded on the postulate (1) that wages are 
a major item of railway operation costs 
consuming as they do over 50 per cent of 
the earnings of the companies; (2) that 
these earnings consist of revenue derived 
from rates paid by shippers; (3) that there- 
fore the real conflict in rate and wage 
disputes is between labour and the shippers; 
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(4) that, in consequence of all this, railway 
wage negotiations should be conducted by a 
body upon which the shippers are repre- 
sented, either by a person nominated by 
shippers’ organizations or by a member of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
acting in their interests. 

Railway operations, by their very nature, 
require a great expenditure of manpower. 
Whether the use of manpower is greater in 
the case of railways than in that of other 
industries whose output of goods or services 
might be measured with the output (trans- 
portation) of railways, is a question which 
has not been determined. No information 
on this subject was furnished to the 
Commission probably because of the diffi- 
culty which would be encountered in trying 
to build up a fair comparison. But the 
argument founded on the volume of labour 
involved in railway operations seems to 
intimate to railway employees that, because 
there are so many of them, they should 
agree that the principal factor in fixing the 
exchange value of their labour should not 
be its real money value, as in the case of 
other workers, but rather the compensation 
which the “consumers”, of what they help to 
produce, can be brought to agree upon; that 
in effect these consumers (the shippers) are 
their employers and not the companies 
who engage them and regulate their work. 

Although all industries must depend for 
their revenue on the sale to the public of 
the fruit of their production, the Commis- 
sion knows of no other industry whereof 
the workers are asked to assume the posi- 
tion here assigned to railway employees; 
where they are required to bring their wage 
demands, not to the company for which 
they are presumed to be working, but to 
the consumers of the article (transporta- 
tion) which the company produces, in part 
by their labour, and offers for sale. The 
consumers of coal, of clothing, of auto- 
mobiles and probably of all other indus- 
tries, have no such voice in the fixing of 
the wages of miners, of textile workers, 
of the employees of car factories, ete. It 
may well be imagined how the enforcement 
of such a peculiar doctrine in the case of 
railway employees would lead in course of 
time (if it led to nothing worse), to the 
desertion of that industry by the labour 
element of the population. 

At the same time railway employees 
themselves must bear in mind that they 
have a common interest with the companies 
in keeping the cost of operation within 
limits which will enable the railways to 
compete on a fair basis with other trans- 
portation agencies. 
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It is further consequence of the above 
doctrine of shipper-participation in the 
fixing of the wages of railway employees, 
that these same shippers would continue to 
have nothing to say in regard to the other 
items of expense which the companies incur 
in the course of their operations and which 
enter also into the cost which must be met 
by rates. These other necessary ingredients 
of operation would continue, as is the case 
today, to be purchased by the companies at 
their market price notwithstanding their 
effect on the sum of the freight rates paid 
by the shippers. The “purchase” of labour 
only would be subject to the approval of 
the “consumers”. 

The foregoing suggestion goes on to 
recommend that a larger wage-fixing body 
than the present Conciliation Board pro- 
vided by statute be set up to deal with 
railway wage demands and that the find- 
ings of this body be made binding upon 
all concerned. In effect this is the pro- 
cedure of compulsory arbitration. It is 
then said, however, that if the principle of 
compulsory arbitration should be found too 
drastic, another procedure should be set up 
which would meet a situation of wage 
demands on the one hand and the opposi- 
tion of shippers’ interests on the other, by 
recommending the payment of government 
subsidies to satisfy the demands wholly or 
in part. The body empowered to make this 
recommendation would be the Board of 
Transport Commissioners or another body 
upon which that Board would be repre- 
sented by one of its members. 

It would be a grave mistake to impose 
upon the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners the duty of fixing or of taking part 
in the fixing of the wages of railway 
employees or of recommending subsidies to 
be paid by the Government. The duty of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners is 
to fix just and reasonable rates, that is 
just and reasonable in respect to the carriers 


on the one hand and the shippers or con- 


signees on the other, for the service 
performed. It would be impossible for them 


to perform this duty adequately if these ~ 


extraneous questions of the fixing of railway 
wages and the recommending of subsidies 
were mixed with it. 

No special legislation should be passed 
for the handling of railway wage disputes 
and the prevention of strikes or lockouts. 
Legislation of the kind suggested would 
be highly provocative and in _ practice 
ineffective. It would settle nothing and 
encourage diangerous agitation. The rail- 
way industry should continue to be gov- 
erned in this respect by the provisions of 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act as im the case of all other 
industries regulated by Federal authority. 
The strike of 1950 is the first general 
railway strike in Canada’s history, that is 
in all the 83 years since Confederation. It 
has served one good purpose in that it has 
made all Canadians, railway officers, rail- 
way employees and citizens in general, 


realize what a disastrous occurrence such a 
strike is. We are not likely to have 
another such experience in the near future. 
The best thing to do now is to leave the 
situation as it is in so far as legislation is 
concerned. If another similar emergency 
ever occurs it will have to be dealt with 
by those in charge of national affairs at the 
time of the occurrence. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY 


OF PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 


That a profit-sharing plan should be among the last, and not 
among the first, items to be introduced in a well-rounded indus- 
trial relations program, is the conclusion reached by an official 
of the International Labour Office following a study of profit- 
sharing plans operating in a number of countries. 


As a method of promoting employer- 
worker collaboration and increasing the 
productivity of labour, profit-sharing has 
been attracting widespread interest. Recent 
developments in this field in a number of 
countries are surveyed briefly in am article 
by Mr. P. S. Narasimhan, of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in the December 
issue of International Labour Review. Both 
voluntary schemes, with special reference 
to experience in the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and compulsory schemes 
established by law or by awards of indus- 
trial tribunals, are reviewed. 


Principles of Profit-Sharing 


Profit-sharing, the author points out, is 
“a method of industrial remuneration under 
which an employer gives the bulk of his 
employees a share in the net profits of the 
enterprise in addition to their regular 
wages,” and must not be confused with 
systems of incentive payments such as the 
production or attendance bonus, which are 
not directly related to profits earned. A 
scheme, to be genuine, he explains, should 
satisfy four requirements :— 


(1) it should provide for a regular grant 
to the employees, in addition to the 
wage or salary, of a share in the net 
profits ; 

(2) it should apply not only to a few 
executives in responsible managerial 
positions, but to the bulk of the 
employees; 

(3) the share of the profits set aside for 
distribution among the workers, and 
the formula by which each individual 


share is calculated, when once 
announced, should not be subject to 
changes introduced unilaterally by 
management; and 

the grant, being subject to fluctua- 
tions, should in no sense be regarded 
as a substitute for wages. 
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Voluntary Schemes 

The earliest known schemes of profit- 
sharing, according to the review, date back 
at least to 1820 in France, to the 1860’s in 
England, and to 1869 in the United States. 
In none of these countries has there been 
any attempt to make profit-sharing a 
statutory obligation. 

Objectives—The objectives which have 
led managements to institute profit-sharing 
schemes have been diverse and not always 
explicitly stated. More important among 
the declared objectives have been:— 

(1) the prevention of _ strikes 
improvement of worker morale; 

(2) an incentive to greater efficiency and 
increased output; 

(3) achievement of a measure of flexi- 
bility in the total payroll, enabling 
automatic adjustment of the total 
remuneration of labour to business 
fluctuations; 

(4) reduction of labour turnover and 
stabilization of the labour force; 

(5) promotion of thrift and a sense of 
security among the workers; 

(6) greater publicity for the firm; 

(7) preservation of capitalism by giving 
the worker a stake in its continued 
existence. 


and 
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Occasionally, the author states, manage- 
ments have been impelled by “more 
dubious and less publicized objectives,” 
such as a desire to use profit-sharing 
schemes to weaken a trade union; as an 
alternative to paying the prevailing wage 
scales; or aS a convenient way of meeting 
the workers’ demand for retirement pen- 
sions without committing management to 
a definite schedule of contributions, such as 
would be required under a formal pension 
plan with fixed benefits. Another motive, 
which was perhaps the most important 
reason for the wartime and immediate post- 
war popularity of profit-sharing in the 
United States, has been the desire to avoid 
taxation. 


Methods—The formulae adopted for 
determining the proportion of the profits 
to be distributed among the employees, 
and the method of allocation, were found 
to vary widely but, broadly, they fall into 
three main types:— 

(1) the direct sharing of profits; 

(2) the wage-dividend plan; and 

(3) the percentage of pay system. 

The most common is the first type, under 
which the employees’ share is fixed at a 
definite percentage of the profits earned. 
In some schemes the profits are divided 
before making any provision for a return 
on capital or the payment of taxes, while 
in others only the balance after such 
deductions is taken into account in com- 
puting the employees’ share. Under the 
wage-dividend plans, the employees’ share 
is related only to the dividends declared 
for shareholders. Under the third type, 
each time the profits reach a specified level 
the employees receive a percentage on their 
pay as a bonus. 

The share accruing to each worker may 
be paid to him either in cash at regular 
intervals (“current distribution” plan), or 
it may be credited to his account in a 
trust fund (“deferred distribution” plan), 
from which he can draw his accumulated 
share, with interest, only in certain speci- 
fied contingencies such as_ retirement, 
termination of employment, illness, or 
permanent disability. Profit-sharing plans 
of the first type have generally proved to 
be the more popular, as distribution of the 
wage-earner’s share of the profits in the 
form of cash at regular intervals, as and 
when the shareholders receive their divi- 
dends, has the advantage of bringing home 
to him more clearly his interest in the 
prosperity of the concern. The method: of 
distribution, however, depends on the objec- 
tive of the plan. 

Results—The history of profit-sharing in 
all countries where it has been left to 
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voluntary enterprise, as in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, is “full 
of examples of plans started with high 
hopes and ended in failure, sometimes 
after many years of operation,” the author 
states. “In a few rather exceptional cases 
it has been a spectacular success, but 
judging from the long list of abandoned 
plans and the comparatively small number 
that have endured for more than’a few 
years, the contribution that profit-sharing 
can make to the promotion of healthy and 
happy industrial relations, and to more 
efficient production, seems to be rather 
problematical.” 

Evidence as to the extent to which the 
various objectives which led to the setting 
up of profit-sharing schemes have been 
realized is conflicting. A survey made by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
in 1947 of 167 firms in the United States 
with profit-sharing plans, disclosed that as 
many as 40 per cent of the firms with 
deferred distribution plans, and 41-8 per 
cent with current distribution plans, either 
felt that profit-sharing had made no con- 
tribution to improving employee morale or 
found its contribution too difficult to 
evaluate. 

The evidence is equally conflicting regard- 
ing the effect on employee efficiency and 
stability of the labour force. One of the 
firms covered by the survey reported an 
increase of 11 per cent in over-all efficiency 
and a reduction of 50 per cent in scrapped 
material. Another commented that a profit- 
sharing plan does not take the place of 
properly conceived incentives: “It is all but 
impossible in a large organization for an 
individual employee to connect his efforts 
particularly with the over-all profits earned 
by the company. Again, in years of poor 
business he knows that he has worked just 
as hard and perhaps harder than he did 
during the prosperous years and yet there 
is no profit to share, or a blunder of man- 
agement has offset his best efforts for 
twelve months.” 

A general complaint is that after a 
certain time the employees come to regard 
the profit bonus as a part of their regular 
wages, often spend the expected income in 
advance, and become discontented if on 
account of a fall in profits the bonus has 
either to be reduced or suspended. 

In some cases, carefully formulated, plans 
of profit-sharing, worked out in full co- 
operation with the trade union concerned, 
and introduced after a good deal of 
employee education, have led to substantial 
decreases in the labour cost of production 
per unit but, on the whole, profit-sharing 
does not seem to have increased efficiency 
appreciably, it is observed. 


An examination undertaken by the 
United States Senate in 1938 of the strike 
records of profit-sharing companies did 
reveal that they had significantly fewer 
strikes, both major and minor, than non- 
profit-sharing firms. 


Commenting on the claim that profit- 
sharing can be used to give the worker a 
sense of security, by providing for his 
retirement benefits financed from a trust 
fund, the author says, “Organized labour is 
increasingly coming to regard the provi- 
sion of a minimum measure of income 
security as part of the social obligations 
devolving on .the state, to be financed 
partly by fixed contributions from the 
employer calculated on an actuarial basis, 
instead of by contributions which would 
fluctuate with the profit-ability of the 
business.” The hope that by basing a 
retirement plan on company profits the 
employees might be made more conscious 
of the connection between their own efforts 
and the profits earned by the enterprise 
has in most cases failed to materialize, he 
observes. 

A major factor in determining the fate 
of most profit-sharing schemes has been the 
attitude of organized labour, it is stated. 
In a number of cases the unions have 
opposed them on the grounds that any 
profits a business can afford to distribute 
to its employees should be included in 
their basic wage rates; that a share in the 
profits can in no circumstances be a sub- 
stitute for a fair wage; and that profit- 
sharing schemes hinder the mobility of 
labour and militate against. the organiza- 
tion of the employees. 


Statutory Profit-Sharing 
Schemes 


In a number of Latin-American coun- 
tries profit-sharing in one form or another 
has been made compulsory by law. Such 
legislation, the author states, seems to have 
‘been prompted more by a belief in profit- 
sharing as an instrument to promote social 
justice, by granting the worker a share in 
the net income earned by the undertaking 
employing him, than by any belief in it as 
a method of reducing industrial strife or of 
increasing labour efficiency. 

As the lines on which the worker’s share 
of the profits is calculated are prescribed 
by law, there is no question of adjusting 
the profit-sharing scheme to the needs of a 
particular undertaking, or of working out 
its details in co-operation with representa- 
tives of the employees. 

Schemes vary considerably between the 
Latin-American countries, both as regards 


selection of the industry brought within 
their scope, and the workers’ share and 
method of distribution. In some countries 
the compulsory sharing of profits applies 
to all industries and commercial undertak- 
ings earning a net profit or a profit in 
excess of a stated amount, while in others 
the amount of capital and number of 
employees are the determining factors. 


The workers’ share of the profits is in 
some cases a specified percentage of the 
net profits, sometimes with a proviso that 
it shall not exceed a stated percentage of 
the wage. In Colombia, the participation 
by each employee is determined in accor- 
dance with a points system based on wage 
or salary earned, family responsibilities, 
seniority, regularity of attendance, and 
efficiency and honesty. In most cases, a 
portion only of the workers’ share is dis- 
tributable in cash, the remainder being 
deposited on his behalf, and withdrawal 
permitted only under certain specified 
conditions. 

The Labour Code of Chile provides that 
half the share of the profits shall be paid 
to the works union of the undertaking, to 
be used for purposes specified by law, and 
the other half to be distributed among 
those employees who are members of the 
union, and who have worked the required 
number of days. 


Collective Schemes 
in Eastern Europe 


A different type of profit-sharing, in 
which a share of the profits earned by an 
undertaking is not given individually to 
each of its employees, but is allotted to 
the workers’ organization concerned for the 
financing of welfare measures which benefit 
the workers as a group, has recently been 
adopted in some of the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Such a scheme was intro- 
duced by statute in Czechoslovakia in 1945. 
Provision is made for the setting up of 
a works fund in each national undertaking, 
financed by a share of the profits made by 
the undertaking. The main purpose of the 
fund, it is stated, is the improvement of 
the social, health and cultural conditions 
of the workers. 


In Hungary, a system of profit-sharing 
in state undertakings was introduced in 
1949 to reward workers who help to cut 
costs of production in accordance with 
plans drawn up by such undertakings. 
Under the system, the sum-total of profits 
to be paid to the Treasury by all under- 
takings in one economic category is first 
determined, and a sum representing two 
per cent of the total amount of the profits 
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to be paid by the group is divided by the 
total number of workers employed in all 
the undertakings belonging to that category 
in the preceding year. The quotient so 
obtained is regarded as the average amount 
to be paid to each worker, and every under- 
taking concerned is paid a share corre- 
sponding to this average multiplied by the 
number of its employees. When the profits 
of an undertaking are in excess of the 
amount anticipated, its share is increased, 
but may not exceed 10 per cent of the 
profits. 

The share paid to the undertaking is 
utilized by its manager in consultation with 
the works committee. Forty per cent must 
be set aside for individual rewards, and: 60 
per cent used for purposes of general 
interest to all the workers in the under- 
taking. 

A similar scheme is also reported to be 
in operation in Bulgaria, where five per 
cent of the net profits of State undertakings 
are deposited in a fund for the grant of 
bonuses to workers and the amelioration of 
their living conditions. 


Awards of Industrial Tribunals 


In India, a number of profit-sharing 
schemes have been introduced in recent 
years, either voluntarily by employers or 
compulsory by awards of industrial tri- 
bunals. The greater proportion, however, 
have resulted from awards. 


In a number of industrial disputes during 
recent years, the author reports, the tri- 
bunals have, in general, upheld the claim 
of the workers to a share in the profits 
earned by the enterprises in which they 
work, taking the view that profits are the 
result of the joint effort of the workers and 
management, and should be shared by both. 
They further justified the award on the 
twofold grounds that the worker’s wage in 
the industry concerned fell short of a living 
wage, and that the industry was earning 
much more than a fair return on the capital 
employed. 

In determining the share of the bonus, 
different tribunals have adopted different 
criteria, though all of them have generally 
tried to link it to the net profits earned 
by the industry during the year, its financial 
condition, and capacity to bear the burden. 

“It is difficult to see,” the author com- 
ments, “how schemes enforced by the 
awards of industrial tribunals could either 
create between capital and labour that sense 
of partnership in a common venture, or 
provide that direct incentive to increased 
efficiency which are among the most 
important advantages claimed on behalf of 
profit-sharing.” 
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Conclusions 


The first element which should be present 
if a scheme is to be a success, the author 
states, is “a record of management-labour 
co-operation and mutual tolerance and 
confidence.” The ideal type of profit- 
sharing, he concludes, would appear to be 
one under which each enterprise works out 
the details of the scheme in co-operation 
with the trade union representing its 
employees, and introduces and administers 
it in full and complete collaboration with 
the union. “Such a scheme could be 
adjusted to meet the special needs of each 
enterprise. It would be clearly understood 
by the employees, and might be expected 
to reduce industrial strife and promote 
efficiency. It could be modified from time 
to time, as the need arose, by mutual agree- 
ment between the employer and the union, 
and would promote between them that 
sense of partnership in a common adven- 
ture which is the basic condition necessary 
for success.” : 

Little detailed information is available 
as to the actual working of compulsory 
profit-sharing schemes introduced by legis- 
lation, he states, but clearly these cannot 
secure the above advantages to the same 
degree as schemes introduced as a result of 
voluntary agreement between employer and 
employee, both of whom are interested in 
their successful working. 

“Tt cannot be too strongly emphasized,” 
the author continues, “that it is not only 
futile, but positively dangerous, to regard 
profit-sharing as a substitute for the pay- 
ment of a living wage or as a method of 
weakening the organization of labour, or 
as a remedy for poor management. 
Experience in the United Kingdom and 
the United States shows conclusively that 
it is only firms which pay a fair wage 
which enjoy the confidence of the trade 
unions, and which are very efficiently 
managed, that can operate a profit-sharing 
plan successfully. : 

“In other words, a profit-sharing plan 
should be among the last, and not among 
the first, items to be introduced in a 
well-rounded industrial relations program. 

“Nor is it safe to regard profit-sharing 
mainly as a method of inducing labour to 
put forth more effort. Generally, most 
profit-sharing schemes introduced in the 
expectation of immediate material gains 
have proved disappointing to their sponsors, 
either because the share of profit received 
by each worker has been too uncertain and 
too small in amount to provide any effec- 
tive incentive to greater effort, or because 
the worker has failed to recognize any 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Many LMPC’s Conduct 
Scrap Reduction Campaign 

How to reduce scrap, conserve tools and 
material and safeguard quality are problems 
for which many Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committees are at present seeking 
answers. Many different ways of attacking 
the problems are being used. 

The Labour-Management Production 
Committee at the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., has launched 
a scrap reduction campaign with the pur- 
pose of emphasizing to all workers the 
cost involved when metal becomes scrap. 
“Serap Prevention Requires YOUR Atten- 
tion” has been chosen as the campaign 
slogan. The committee gathered several 
examples of scrap and is displaying them 
together with information about the money 
loss involved. Where reasons for the scrap 
are known, instruction on how to avoid 
them is displayed along with the defective 
material. United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL-TLC) are the 
unions in this plant. 


The Employer-Employee Relations 
Committee at Anthes-Imperial Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, hasscheduled 
a series of talks on scrap reduction for 
presentation at its monthly meetings. The 
foundry superintendent gave the first 
address, dealing with two of the company’s 
products, soil pipe and fittings. For 
demonstration purposes he displayed some 
scrap fittings and explained why they were 
defective. At the next meeting a foreman 
spoke on universal fittings; he also dis- 
played defective castings and outlined the 
causes of their unsatisfactory condition. 
Both speakers emphasized that quality 
workmanship is necessary in order to retain 
customers and expand markets. Delivery 
of defective products, it was pointed out, 
will involve lost time and added expense 
to customers and seriously damage the 
company’s reputation. The three employees 
on this committee are delegated by Local 
3239. United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

The Conservation sub-committee of the 
LMPC at Canadian Car & Foundry 


Limited’s automotive division, Fort 
William, Ont., is holding a series of meet- 
ings with foremen and leadhands in a 
campaign to reduce waste and conserve 
tools. The sub-committee first collects facts 
and figures on wastage and tool losses in 
each department in turn, then calls a 
meeting of the department’s foremen and 
leadhands. There a chairman, a member 
of the sub-committee or one of the fore- 
men, outlines the purpose of the meeting 
and leads a discussion on ways and means 
to combat waste and tool loss. Soon after 
the series of meetings was begun, it was 
noticed that employees became more in- 
terested in the conservation problem. Two 
AFL-TLC unions participate in this LMPC: 
Lakehead Lodge No. 719, International 
Association of Machinists, and Local 81, 
Office Employees’ International Union. 


A meeting of the LMPC at Firth Brown 
Tools (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ont., was 
devoted to a discussion of scrap reduction. 
The meeting opened with the presentation 
by the Superintendent of a detailed analysis 
of material scrapped during the previous 
two months. Representatives then dis- 
cussed the problem from all angles and 
offered several recommendations for its 
solution. Employee members of this 
committee are delegated by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 


* * * 


An LMPC which continued to meet 
throughout a change in company owner- 
ship and bargaining agents has recently 
completed four years of successful opera- 
tion. The committee is the one in The 
McLagan Furniture Company (Canada) 
Limited, Stratford, Ont., formerly the 
Stratford Chair Company, where the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) absorbed the National Union of 
Furniture’ Workers (CCL), which was the 
bargaining agent when the LMPC began 
operations. During the four-year period, 
labour-management relations have been 
excellent and many worthwhile suggestions 
on production efficiency have come from 
LMPC meetings. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 


Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, 
who are available to help both manage- 
ments and trade unions set up LMPCs, 
the Service provides publicity aids in 
the form of booklets, films and posters. 
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Collective bargaining between the two major railways and 
labour organizations representing employees in the railway 
running trades was concluded during March. 

Two important settlements were facilitated by Conciliation 


Officers. 


Introduction 


The last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reported the consummation of certain 
agreements between railway labour organ- 
izations representing employees in the 
running trades and the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company for different regions of the 
two companies. During March | direct 
negotiations continued between the running 
trade unions and the railways and, by the 
beginning of April, it was announced that 
collective bargaining had been completed 
and agreements signed covering all regions 
of railway operations. 


The new agreements between the rail- 
ways and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers provided for an increase of 11 
per cent in basic wage rates. On the 
Prairie and Pacific regions of the com- 
panies, this increase was retroactive to 
December 1, 1950, while on the Central and 
Atlantic regions of both companies the 
effective date of the increase was March 1, 
1951. 


Wage increases retroactive to December 1, 
1950, were also provided for in collective 
agreements for all regions of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company covering those 
classes ef service represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Order of Railway Conductors. 
In general, the wage and rule adjustments 
for these classes of employees were equi- 
valent to 14:5 cents per hour. Certain 
minor changes were made in_ several 
working rules. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 

During March the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to deal 
with a dispute between the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, Sarnia, Ont., and Local 
14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. A mutually satis- 
factorily settlement of the dispute was 
secured by the Conciliation Officer and a 
new collective agreement was signed 
between the parties on March 20, 1951. 
Among other things, the new agreement 
provided for increases in hourly rates of 
pay representing a 12 per cent increase 
in the former rates. Approximately 1,000 
employees of the company were affected. 

A second important dispute, among six 
to which the Minister of Labour assigned 
Conciliation Officers during the month of 
March, was between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., and Local No. 375, 
International Longshoremen’s Association. 
This dispute, which involved the wages 
and working conditions of some 3,200 long- 
shoremen at the Port of Montreal, was 
settled by the Conciliation Officer during 
the early part of April. Under the terms 
of the settlement, the parties agreed to an 
increase of 15 cents per hour in the basic 
wage rate; payment for a minimum of one 


_ hour when employees are called for work 


at one p.m. and no work is available; and 
a reduction from 2,000 pounds to 1,800 
pounds in the weight to be placed in slings 
during the unloading of ships. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
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Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of March. 
The Board issued seven certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents and rejected three 
applications for certification. During the 
month, the Board received 10 applications 
for certification, and one application for 
certification was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 

1. The Railway Station Restaurant 
Employees’ Local 526 (Montreal) of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, employed in the 
station restaurant, coffee shop (including 
snack bar), and buffet located in the 
station concourse, Windsor Station, Mont- 
real (L.G., March, 1951, p. 346). 

2. Division No. 282, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
garage employees of Quebec Central Trans- 
portation Company, Sherbrooke, Que. (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 502). 

3. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, on behalf of 
locomotive engineers, handling steam or 


other classes of motive power, employed 
by the Canadian National Railways in its 
Atlantic Region, Newfoundland District 
(L.G., April, 1951, p. 501). 

4. Local No. 955, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways employed in the Engineering 
Department of the Macdonald Hotel, 
Edmonton (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). 

5. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
longshoremen regularly employed by the 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co., Limited, 
in the loading and unloading of ships and 
vessels at Sorel, Que. (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 502). 

6. Local 38-163, International. Longshore- 
men’s Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of General Sea Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, comprising coastwise 
longshoremen employed in loading and 
unloading the coastwise vessel, ss. Northern 
Express (L.G., April, 1951, p. 502). 

7. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Red River 
Grain Company, Limited, comprising 
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employees at the Company’s elevator, feed 
mill and warehouse, and seed cleaning 
plant, located at Dupuy Street, St. 
Boniface, Man., and at the Company’s 
elevator located at Archibald Street, St. 
Boniface, Man. (L.G., April 1, 1951, 
p. 502). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, applicant, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Prairie and Pacific Regions), respondent 
(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2051) (See Reasons 
for Judgment below). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, applicant, and the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region, New- 
foundland District), respondent (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 501). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 

3. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and the Victoria Tug Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 501). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Tankermen’s Union, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 


of clerical employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, employed in the 
Windsor Street Station Ticket office, Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Local No. 882, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited, employed in the operation 
and maintenance of the Company’s steam 
plant at Vancouver Airport, Sea Island, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamships Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of five units of .employees engaged in the 
loading and unloading of freight cars, 
trucks, and vessels in the Port of Quebec 
and employed by (1) Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited; (2) W. G. McCauley; 
(3) Clarke Steamship Company, Limited; 
(4) Albert G. Baker Company, Limited, 
and (5) Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 


Mills Limited (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 

5. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local No. 105, International Union of 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of units of employees of (1) the 
St. Boniface Grain and Feed Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, and (2) Midland Flour 
Mills Limited, St. Boniface, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
the British Columbia Steamships Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent: (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 502). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 


Applicant, 
and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Respondent, 


and 


International 
Intervener. 


This is am application for the certifica- 
tion of the Applicant as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of the Respondent 
described as a craft unit composed of 
locomotive engineers handling steam or 
other classes of motive power, employed 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway in its 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
upon the application of the International 
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Brotherhood 


of Locomotive Engineers, 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 


Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 
E. R. Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. 
Hills, A. R. Mosher, G. Picard, and 
H. Taylor, members. The Judgment of 
the Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, now 
the Intervener, certified officers of that 
organization and the Intervener as bargain- 
ing representatives of locomotive engineers 
handling steam or other classes of motive 
power employed as such in Canada by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (including the 
Quebec Central Railway) under date of 
March 8, 1946, pursuant to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


The certification thus granted to the 
Intervener has continuing force and effect 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act by virtue of 
section seventy-two of the said Act. 


In effect by this application the Board 
is asked to divide the craft unit which the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board found 
to be appropriate for collective bargaining 
in 1946 into two territorial units of the 
same craft. 


Prior to certification in 1946, the Inter- 
vener had represented the locomotive 
engineers covered by that certification for 
many years. 

The Applicant claims in support of the 
present application that since certification 
im 1946 the Intervener has divided its 
jurisdiction in respect of the craft group 
into two bargaining units, one for the 
Eastern Region and one for the Western 
Regions of the Railway, that this terri- 
torial demarcation is still in force, and 
that there are two separate collective 
agreements between the Intervener and 
the Respondent in force, namely an. agree- 
ment covering engineers employed in the 
Eastern Region, dated May 25, 1950, and 
one agreement covering engineers employed 
in the Western Regions, dated October 17, 
1949. 


The Applicant also referred to subsec- 


tion four of section seven of the Act, which - 


provides that where there is an existing 
collective agreement covering employees in 
a proposed bargaining unit, the application 
for certification may not be made until 
after the expiry of ten months of the term 
of the agreement without the consent of 
the Board. The Applicant submitted that 
in view of the several collective agreements 
covering employees in the existing bargain- 
ing unit bearing different dates, this provi- 
sion would in effect debar the Applicant 
from making an application for certification 
covering all engineers in the existing unit, 
and indicated that this was one factor 
influencing its decision to confine the 
present application to locomotive engineers 
in the Western Regions. 

The Intervener points out that at the 
time the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
found the existing unit to be appropriate 


in 1946, there were three separate collective 
agreements in effect between the Inter- 
vener and the Respondent, namely :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway (Western 
Lines)—effective April, 1929; 
2. Canadian Pacific Railway (Hastern 
Lines)—effective February 1, 1929; 
3. Quebec Central Railway—effective 
May 1, 1936; 
that this information was before that Board 
in making its decision, and that bargaining 
between the Intervener and the Respondent 
in respect of employees in the craft unit 
is conducted on the same regional basis 
now as at that time simply as a matter of 
mutual convenience. The Intervener sub- 
mits, therefore, that the existence of two 
or more collective agreements at the 
present time has no more significance today 
than at the time the existing certificate was 
issued to it in 1946. 

The Board is of opinion that ordinarily 
it is not conducive to stable labour rela- 
tions or orderly collective bargaining 
negotiations to subdivide a well-established 
craft unit of employees of an employer 
found to be an appropriate unit by the 
Board into several units consisting of 
segments of the same craft group of 
employees. Consequently, in any particular 
case where it is sought to do this, con- 
vincing grounds for so doing should be 
established. 

In the present case, it does not appear 
to the Board that the facts which are put 
forward by the Applicant as grounds for 
breaking down the existing craft unit differ 
materially from the facts which were put 
before the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
at the time that board determined that 
the existing craft unit was appropriate for 
collective bargaining. The fact that the 
Intervener and the Respondent have found 
it mutually desirable to continue the 
practice followed prior to the existing 
certification of completing separate agree- 
ments on a territorial basis covering 
employees in the unit is not in itself, in 
the opinion of the Board, a sufficiently 
convincing reason for splitting the bargain- 
ing unit at this time. 

Regarding the concern of the Applicant 
arising from the differing effective dates of 
the several collective agreements, the Board 
has authority under subsection four of 
section seven of the Act to give leave to 
any applicant to make an application for 
certification before the expiration of ten 
months of the term of the existing collec- 
tive agreement if, in its opinion, the 
circumstances so warrant. Consequently, 
the Applicant may have recourse to this 
provision to obtain the consent of the 
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Board to the making of an application for 
certification where, as im the present case, 
the existence of more than one collective 
agreement with different effective dates 
covering groups of employees within an 
established bargaining unit would other- 
wise operate as a bar to an application 
for certification. 

As the Applicant has not satisfied the 
Board that the existing craft unit found 
appropriate by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board should be sub-divided on a 
territorial basis, the application is rejected. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the majority 
of the Board. 


I dissent: 


(Sgd.) W. L. Best, 
Member. 


W. G. GraHaM, Esq., 
W. L. Drucs, Esq., 
T. Ricumonp, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 


J. R. Kimpton, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


J. B. Warp, Esq., 
G. McDonatp, Esq., 
for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1951. 


Dissenting Opinion 
of Mr. W. L. Best 


This is an application for certification of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the Respondent com- 
posed of locomotive engineers handling 
steam or other classes of motive power on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway operating 
through its Prairie and Pacific Regions. 


In the Reasons for Judgment of the 
majority of the Board (from which I 
dissent), unusual emphasis is placed upon 
certain considerations which seem to form 
the basis for that Judgment—and rejection 
of the application—chief among which are: 
Certification of the Intervener by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board in March, 
1946, as bargaining agent of locomotive 
engineers handling steam and: other classes 
of motive power in Canada on the CPR; 
that the certification thus granted to the 
Intervener has continued in force under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act by virtue of section seventy- 
two of the Act; that prior to certification 
in 1946, the Intervener had represented 
locomotive engineers covered by the certifi- 
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cation for many years; that, in effect, by 
this application the Board is asked to 
divide the craft unit which was found to 
be appropriate for collective bargaining in 
1946 into two territorial units of the same 
craft; and finally, that “As the Applicant 
has not satisfied the Board that the exist- 
ing craft unit found appropriate in 1946 
should be sub-divided on a territorial basis, 
the application is rejected.” 


A few pertinent facts of record may serve 
as sufficient reply to the major considera: 
tions above cited. 


Representations and evidence submitted 
before the Board in support of the applica- 
tion seemed to be both sound and logical; 
also quite in harmony with Section 7 and 
other relevant provisions of the Act. From 
that evidence the applicant claimed “to 
have as members in good standing a 
majority of employees” covered by the 
application. Moreover, the Applicant 
assumed that the Board would afford rea- 
sonable opportunity, by ordering a vote 
of the eligible employees, which of the two 
unions those employees desired to have 
represent them. This, in my opinion, is 
one of the primary and essential functions 
of the Board, namely to determine by a 
vote taken the designated and authorized 
representative desired by the employees in 
any craft or class in an industry or public 
utility, when a dispute arises among them. 
Why the Board did not order a vote of 
the eligible employees concerned, as 
requested by the Intervener and concurred 
in by the Applicant, is rather difficult to 
understand, especially as that has been the 
usual method employed in similar cases 
where there was any doubt as to the rela- 
tive membership standing. In other words, 
the fact that a collective agreement has 
been in effect “for many years”, whether or 
not the union holding that agreement has 
been certified, is not in itself a guarantee 
that such agreement shall run in perpetuity, 
especially when another union is able to 
establish by an orderly vote of the eligible 
employees its right to make and hold an 
agreement. 


In my opinion, membership figures sub- 
mitted by the Applicant justified the taking 
of a vote; but leaving those figures aside, 
for the present, those submitted by the 
Board’s Investigating Officer show: A total 
of 1,448 eligible employees; and of those 
the Applicant claimed as members in good 
standing 896, and the Intervener (B of LE) 
claimed 980; but it also shows 444 eligible 
employees who were members in good 
standing in both organizations. To have 
ascertained by a vote of all eligible 
employees the expressed desire of those 444 


ee i nae 


persons seemed but simple justice to all 
eligible employees, as well as to the 
Applicant. 


To illustrate the ultimate change in 
collective agreements in effect “for many 
years”, these may suffice. For several 
years the Order of Railway Conductors 
held collective agreements for road con- 
ductors on the Michigan Central Railroad, 
the Pére Marquette Railroad, and the 
Wabash Railroad, all operating in Canada. 
Pursuant to application to the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen was certified as the 
bargaining agent for road conductors on 
these three properties, on July 20, 1945. 
Likewise, on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
the Order of Railway Conductors held the 
collective agreements for road conductors, 
for a period of about a half century. 
Pursuant to application to the Wartime 
Relations Board the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen was certified as bargaining 
agent for road conductors om Eastern 
Lines of the CPR, on February 2, 1945, and 
for road conductors on Western Lines of 
the CPR, on January 15, 1947. These, and 
many other instances which might be given, 
clearly show that where the right of a vote 
is given to employees concerned in an 
application, an existing agreement 7s not a 
bar to certifying another union that is able 
to establish as a result of that vote that it 
has as members in good standing a 
majority of the employees. 

In a recent application by the Inter- 
vener (B of LE), for certification as 
bargaining agent for locomotive engineers 
on the Newfoundland Railway (on which 
property the B of LF & HE, has always 
held the collective agreement for loco- 
motive engineers, firemen and hostlers), the 
Board accorded the Applicant the privilege 
of having a vote taken, notwithstanding 


Conciliation and Other Proceed 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of March, the Min- 
ister of Labour appointed Conciliation 
Officers to deal with matters in dispute 
between the following parties:— 


1. Local 14, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America, applicant, 
and Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont., respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
H. Perkins). Later in the month, the 
Conciliation Officer reported the settle- 
ment of all matters in dispute. 


clear evidence being produced that the 
union holding the collective agreement had 
as members in good standing a majority 
of locomotive engineers employed on that 
property. Evidently a doubt existed, hence 
a vote was ordered to be taken, that vote 
resulting in the rejection of the applica- 
tion. Other instances might be given to 
indicate that there is no uniform policy 
or practice which interferes with or makes 
impracticable the sub-dividing of portions 
of an industry, especially in a public utility, 
for purposes of collective bargaining. As 
above indicated, this is particularly true 
when a majority of employees in a region 
or territorial section of that utility have 
expressed a preference for representation 
by another organization. 

To briefly summarize the foregoing, it is 
respectfully submitted :— 

(1) That the right of representation for 
purposes of collective bargaining should be 
determined by a vote of eligible employees 
concerned. 

(2) That the practice of sub-dividing a 
portion of am industry or territory of a 
public utility is not new, but has passed 
the experimental stage. 

(3) That the Applicant union is both 
competent and appropriate for purposes 
of collective bargaining (It now holds 
agreements for engineers to the number 
of ten in Canada and 150 in the United 
States). 

(4) That to have rejected the Applica- 
tion for the reason stated in concluding 
paragraph of Judgment, before a vote of 
eligible employees had been taken and 
result announced, was entirely premature. 


(Sgd.) W. L. Best, 
Member. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1951. 
ings 


2. Hull City Transport Employees’ Syn- 
dicate, applicant, and Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, P.Q., respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. The Flin Flon Transportation Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 272, applicant, and 
Northern Bus Lines Limited, Flin Flon, 
Man., respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 

4. Local No. 375, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, applicant, and the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc. 
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(Longshoremen, Port of Montreal), respon- 
dent (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 
5. Local No. 6, Radio and Cables Depart- 
ment, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, applicant, and the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation, respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

On March 21, the Minister appointed a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamships 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting waterfront 
freight handlers at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. The Board was appointed follow- 
ing receipt of the report of R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 502) and was fully constituted on the 
same date with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Ont., as Chairman. Judge Dowler was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
A. F. Hawkins and Alex Anderson, both of 


Fort William, who had previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports 


Received 

1. On March 6, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between Canada Coach 
Lines Limited, Hamilton, and Local No. 
1454, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
plovees of America (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). 
Minority recommendations were received 
from the company’s nominee. The texts of 
the report of the Board and of the minority 
recommendations are reproduced below. 

2. On March 19, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Alberta Wheat Pool 
and Local No. 338, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 503). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, 


and 


Local No. 1454, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


To the Hon. 
The Minister or Lasour: 


Members of Board 


His Honour Judge R. Stewart Clark, 
Chairman, 


Mr. A. F. MacArthur, Union Nominee. 
Mr. R. V. Hicks, Company Nominee. 


Appearances 
For the Union 
Messrs. C. L. Dubin, K.C., Counsel; 
James McGinnity, International Rep- 
resentative; Russell Parkinson, Presi- 
dent of the Local Union 1454; 
Murray Johnson, Secretary; John 
Statts, Vice-President, and A. Grieve. 


For the Company 


Messrs. N. L. Mathews, K.C., Counsel; 
Francis Farwell, President; C. J. 
Gravelle, General Manager; John 
McColl, Assistant to the General 
Manager; C. H. Abray, Manager of 
Mechanical Department; F. W. Lake, 
Personnel Manager; J. J. Wall, 
Comptroller; and John Rae, Con- 
sultant Economist. 
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On March 6, 1951, the Minister. of 
Labour received majority and minority 
reports from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
a dispute between Canada Coach Lines 
Limited, Hamilton, and Local No. 1454, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 198). 

The Board was composed of Huis 
Honour Judge R. S. Clark, Guelph, 
Ontario, Chairman; R. V. Hicks and 
A. F. MacArthur, both of Toronto, 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the company and union respectively. 

The texts of the Board’s majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


Hon. Sir: 

Pursuant to my appointment by you as 
Chairman and Third Member of the Con- 
ciliation Board in the above matter, dated 
December 14, 1950, after consultation with 
the other members of the Board and 


a 


t 


— 


through them, with the parties, I duly 
convened the first sittings of the Board at 
the Court House in the City of Hamilton 
on Monday, January 15, 1951, and con- 
tinued on the following day and also on 
the 29th and 30th of the said month, on 
which days the submissions of the parties 
were heard and attempts made to reach 
agreement on the various matters in dispute. 
At these meetings, the above named rep- 
resentatives attended before the Board and 
participated in the representations made. 

Having failed to reach agreement as a 
result of the meetings above mentioned, 
the Board met further on February 9 and 
February 14 to review the evidence and to 
attempt to reach agreement on the findings 
of its individual members so that recom- 
mendations of a constructive nature might 
be made to you which we felt would assist 
in solving the difficulties which have arisen 
between the parties. 

While the Board is unanimous on many 
of the issues, its members are divided on 
some and it has been considered advisable 
to put forth the views of the Chairman and 
permit the members to concur in those 
issues in which they are in agreement and 
to attach dissenting comments on those 
issues on which they entertain views 
different to mine. In view of the nature 
of the submissions made, it has also been 
considered advisable by the Board to 
divide the report into three parts, namely: 
(I) Matters relating solely to the oper- 
ators’ hourly rates of pay; (II) Matters 
relating to the demands of all other 
employees other than drivers; and (III) 
Matters of mutual concern to all employees. 


PART I 


Operators.—The operators, or bus 
drivers, requested an increase in hourly 
rate of pay of 23 cents per hour. Their 
rate at the present time is $1.04 per hour, 
and they are paid this rate during all the 
time they are on duty. There are, accord- 
ing to the evidence, several phases included 
in a normal day’s work of the average 
operator which make up what is referred to 
as a “pay: hour”. These phases include 
Driving Time, Layover Time, Loading 
Time, Reporting Time, and Deadhead 
Driving. 

The Union submitted comparative rates 
paid to drivers in competitive companies 
operating in Ontario which tended to show 
that the rates of Canada Coach Lines were 
lower than other companies whose rates 
ranged from $1.20 per hour to $1.40 per 
hour. Further submissions by the Union 
contended that, due to the high wage level 
existing in the City of Hamilton and the 


sharp rise in the Cost-of-Living Index 
since their last adjustment in wage rates, 
their demands were justified. 

The Company in the course of their 
submission, filed a written brief which was 
supplemented by numerous exhibits setting 
out in detail much valuable information 
as to operation of the company. 

One of its main contentions, in answer 
to the demands of the Union, was, that 
while its hourly rates to drivers may be 
lower, layover time and all other phases 
of the “pay hour” were paid for at the 
full rate of $1.04, and that in effect, they 
were paying full wages to operators at times 
during their work period when they were 
idle and they pointed out that they were 
the only company operating who recognized 
the full time payment system. Other 
comparable companies, according to their 
exhibits filed, either followed the practice 
of paying one-half time for layover periods 
or paid their drivers on a mileage basis. 

The Company contended that it oper- 
ated with a higher percentage of layover 
rate than any of its competitors, and in 
their exhibit No. 47, pointed out that it 
amounted to over 30 per cent of the total 
time served. In exhibit No. 28, the Com- 
pany pointed out by means of a table, 
that only 63-1 per cent of the total pay 
hour was driving time, and it argued that 
the cumulative time of all other opera- 
tions amounting to 36-9 per cent consti- 
tuted layover time. It expressed readiness 
to adopt a substantial increase in time 
occupied in driving alone if the remaining 
time were reduced ‘to one-half the rate for 
driving time. 

T find myself unable to agree with the 
argument put forth by the Company that 
over 30 per cent of the pay hour is at 
present layover time. Its exhibit No. 28 
divides the pay hour as follows:— 


Per Cent 

Deadhead Driving........ 2.43 
Reporting Time.......... 6.15 
GAP aU MEME. Selassie ere 10.96 
Wawoverts Vine 25. actos... 17.36 
Wrivang mes. -6..6.45.04's 63.10 
Total Pay Hours... - 100.00 


It seems to me that the test to be applied 
is whether the operator is actively in charge 
of his vehicle and whether he is doing 
something that may be in preparation for 
a trip. It would, therefore, seem proper 
that neither reporting time or loading 
time should be included in the category 
known as layover time and in order to 
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clarify the definition of layover time, I 
would suggest the following wording be 
inserted in the agreement. 


Layover Time shall include Deadhead 
Driving and shall mean that portion of 
time spent in the exclusive employ of 
the Company when the operator has 
completed a run from one destination 
to another and having unloaded his bus 
and parked it and having no other duties 
to perform is awaiting the commencement 
of his duties preparatory to embarking 
on another run. 


If this definition is adopted by the parties, 
it will provide a proper basis for distinc- 
tion between the operations involved and 
at the same time will serve to show that 
the percentage claimed by the Company 
as layover is considerably reduced. In 
proceeding on this basis, it is evident that 
while there is nothing being done by the 
operator during layover time that will 
produce revenue for the Company, it is 
also evident that having regard to the 
nature of the industry an operator who is 
engaged in layover is unable to augment 
his income by doing any other work during 
such period. The transportation industry is 
governed largely by the needs of the 
travelling public and schedules must be 
arranged in such a way that neither the 
employer or employee have control over 
the problem of layover time. 


Having regard to this feature, I am of 
the opinion that there should be a differ- 
ential in the rates paid for operating time 
and layover time as above defined, and I 
would recommend that all time worked by 
bus drivers engaged on any of the Com- 
pany’s scheduled routes or charter runs, 
including reporting time and loading time, 
be paid at the rate of $1.20 per hour and 
that all layover time, as defined above, be 
paid at the rate of $1 per hour. 

In their submissions, the Union has 
asked for guaranteed hours for spare 
drivers. I believe the Board fully recog- 
nizes the need for some assurance of work 
for those who are not on regular runs, and 
it is therefore recommended that 72 hours 
work be guaranteed to spare drivers for 
each day period, and that this guarantee 
be in leu of call up pay and on the 
understanding that the spare drivers are 
available and report regularly for work. 


Mileage Logs.—The Board appear to be 
unanimously in favour of the request that 
when Mileage Logs are being made, a rep- 
resentative of the local Union will be noti- 
fied and permitted to accompany the 
representative of the Company and it so 
recommends. 
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PART II 


Cost Matters Relating to All Employees 
other than Bus Operators. 


Wages.—As in the case of the operators, 
the Union asked for an increase to all 
employees of 23 cents per hour and used 
the same arguments, namely: comparisons 
with other competitive companies and the 
desire for a rise in the standard of living 
to meet the increasing Cost of Living and 
having regard to the recommendation made 
in respect to bus operators, I recommend 
a general increase to all employees covered 
by the agreement other than the bus oper- 
ators referred to, of 15 cents per hour. 


Overtime for Garage Employees, In- 
cluding Premium Pay for Sundays and 
Off Days.—It is the understanding of the 
Board that the Company has agreed to 
the establishment of a standard 40-hour 
work week. Accordingly I believe it to 
be the view of the whole Board that such 
standard. work week should be achieved 
and proceeded with without delay and 
that the parties then negotiate further as 
to all of the mechanics involved in such 
change, including overtime premium pay- 
ment. Failing mutual agreement, the Board 
recommends for the consideration of both 
parties, the adoption of the provisions of 
Clauses numbered 85, 86, and 87 of the 
agreement, dated October 1, 1949, between 
The Toronto Transportation Commission 
and Division 113, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. 


Paid Statutory Holidays.—The very 
nature of the transportation industry where- 
in the travelling public must be served at 
all times, gives rise to serious thought in 
respect to Statutory Holidays. Transporta- 
tion facilities must be continued on these 
days as well as on regular days. After 
careful thought and having regard to all 
the circumstances, I am of the opinion that 
four statutory holidays to be chosen by 
agreement, should be paid for at straight 
time when not worked, and that. four 
statutory holidays if worked, should be paid 
for at one and one-half times the hourly 
rate. 


Off Shift Premium.—lI believe it to be 
the unanimous opinion of the Board: that 
there is need for recognition of a differential 
for those employed other than operators 
on the evening or night shift, and that 
there should be a premium of 3 cents per 
hour paid to employees on the evening 
shift, and a premium of 5 cents per hour 
on the night shift. 


Coverage for Ticket Clerks.—The Union 
has asked for some protection against loss 
by ticket clerks to the amount of $50 per 
annum. While no further submissions were 
made to the Board, I am of the opinion 
that some consideration should be given 
to these particular employees because of 
unusual conditions at rush hours and week 
ends, at which times they are required to 
combat confusion due to large and some- 
times inconsiderate and impatient crowds. 
I would therefore recommend that ticket 
clerks be covered against loss in the amount 
of $30 per annum, and that any surplus or 
coverages be returned to the Company. 


Meal Allowances and Pass Privileges. 
After full discussion on both of these 
matters, I am of the opinion that the Board 
is not prepared to make any recommenda- 
tions in respect to them. 


PART III 


Matters of Mutual Concern to All 


Employees. 


Union Security—One of the principal 
items under this heading is the matter of 
Union Security. The present Union was 
certified by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board on August 11, 1950, having replaced 
the Canada Coach Lines Independent Union 
which had been parties to collective bar- 
gaining agreements from 1943 to December 
31, 1949. It is to be noted that the 
employees operated without a contract in 
the year 1950, and negotiations for the 
present proposed agreement have been 
proceeding since certification in August, 
1950. Evidence was produced to show that 
of 295 eligible voters, 228 favoured the 
present bargaining agency, 35 were against, 
and 32 refrained from voting. Under 
previous agreements with the Independent 
Union, a Union Shop provision was in 
effect. 

The Union requested at this hearing a 
Union Shop with a 30-day probationary 
period in effect before being required to 
join the Union. The Company on the 
other hand, filed an exhibit indicating that 
a majority of their competitors had agree- 
ments which provided for voluntary mem- 
bership in the Union and that the only 
ones with a Union Shop were the Gray 
Coach Lines (TTC) who obtained a Union 
Shop in 1946 although a Union has been 
working with that Company during fifty- 
two years, and the Eastern Canada Grey- 
hound Lines which has had a Union Shop 
since 1949 and has been working with the 
Company for one year. 

After earnest and careful searching for a 
solution of this problem, I am led to the 
conclusion that certain important features 


must be considered. For the Union’s con- 
tention, it can be said that in so far as 
their employees are concerned, over 52 per 
cent have been in the service over five 
years and therefore have lived under the 
Union Shop plan as have a proportion of 
the 44-7 per cent who have been in the 
Company’s employ from six months to four 
years. This is set out in the Company’s 
exhibit No. 4. It is therefore contended 
by the Union that anything less than a 
Union Security provision would be a retro- 
grade step in their relations with the Com- 
pany. On the other hand, the Company 
argues that their position is greatly 
embarrassed by the fact that if a Union 
Shop were granted at once, it would give 
to the Union what the employees of the 
Hamilton Street Railway, a sister organ- 
ization, whose directorate and control are 
closely associated, took almost half a 
century to achieve. It seems to me that a 
Union should undergo some sort of proba- 
tionary period in the same manner as an 
individual employee and that its relation- 
ship with the Company should be tested 
in the same manner as that of an employee. 
Having regard, however, to the peculiar 
situation existing in this particular case, I 
am inclined to think that the Union has 
passed the preliminary stages of relation- 
ship and should not be expected to start 
at the bottom of a ladder of full 
recognition. 

I would therefore recommend a modified 
Rand Formula which would provide that 
all persons who were not now members 
of the Union need not join nor remit 
moneys equivalent to dues, but that all 
employees within the bargaining unit who 
were now members must remain members 
as a condition of their employment and 
that their dues be remitted monthly to the 
secretary of the Union.’ After a proba- 
tionary period of sixty days, all new 
employees must either join the Union and 
pay their monthly dues, or, in the alter- 
native, consent to a deduction from their 
wages of an amount equivalent to the 
monthly Union dues, such amount to be 
forwarded by the Company to the Secretary 
of the Union either as dues or as a contri- 
bution for Union purposes and. such con- 
sent to such deduction to be a condition 
of employment. 

I also suggest that with a view to achiev- 
ing a Union Shop within as short a time 
as is feasible, the Company might agree to 
a clause which recognizes that for the 
establishment of better relations with the 
Union that progressive steps toward a 
Union Shop might be favourably consid- 
ered with the renewal from year to year of 
their agreement. 
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Having carefully examined clause 303 of 
the proposed agreement in regard to 
intimidation, I can see no reason for any 
change therein. 


Arbitration.—Clause 601 (C) refers to 
the appointment of a third arbitrator. 
Considerable discussion took place in regard 
to the qualification of a Chairman. Having 
regard to the views submitted, I recom- 
mend that a clause be adopted which pro- 
vides that the Minister of Labour shall 
have power on the application of either 
party, to appoint as a third arbitrator and 
chairman, some person who, in his discre- 
tion, shall be capable of so acting, and that 
the appointment shall not be restricted to 
members of one particular field or profes- 
sion in order that there be some flexibility 
of choice where the appointment of a 
technical expert is required. 


Seniority.—During the course of the 
submission, the Company made it clear 
that they would have to curtail their 
operations rather than extend them by 
acquiring other lines, and if this be the 
case, the Union’s fear of employees from 
acquired lines cutting in on their seniority 
seems groundless and I recommend that this 
matter be left for further discussion if the 
matter arises. I make no recommendations 
in regard to changes in the wording of the 
remaining seniority clauses suggested in 
the draft agreement. 


Strikes and Leckouts.—I make no 
recommendations in regard to these clauses. 


Rights and Privileges—The Union has 
asked for a clause to be inserted in the 
agreement providing for all rights and 
privileges now enjoyed by the employees 
to be continual. 

The relationship between the employees 
and the management appears to have been 
extremely good over a period of years and 
it would appear to me to be quite unneces- 
sary for such a,clause to be included in the 
agreement and it might lead to many a 
misunderstanding which does not now 
exist. 


Retroactivity.—According to the evidence 
the Union was certified on August 11, 
1950, so that approximately six months 
have elapsed since it was first entitled to 
negotiate on behalf of the employees 
involved. Bearing in mind the impractic- 
ability of applying the new dual wage 
structure retroactively, I feel that a lump 
sum payment should be made in lieu 
thereof. After giving considerable thought 
as to the amount which might be recom- 
mended, it would appear that the sum of 
$50 payable to each employee presently 
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on the payroll of the Company, or a 
proportion thereof if engaged since August 
11, 1950, would be most fair and adequate. 
T have reached this amount on the basis 
of taking twelve weeks approximately, or 
one-half of the time elapsed since the 
Union was certified, at approximately 8 
cents per hour (actually 7-7 cents), for a 
54-hour work week. Bearing in mind that 
negotiations concerning first agreements 
usually take a month to three months, and 
that this would represent an adjustment 
equivalent to approximately one-half of the 
general increase being recommended by the 
Board, I feel that it should be fair to 
both parties. 

In submitting the above report, may I 
take this opportunity to express the grati- 
tude of the members of the Board for the 
able manner in which the briefs were 
submitted by both parties which greatly 
assisted us in our deliberations. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Guelph, this 22nd day of 
February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) R. Stewart Cuiark, 
Chairman of the Board. 


(Sgd.) A. F. MacArtHour, 
Member of the Board. 


Member of the Board. 


Minority Report 
Hon. Sir: 

As a member of the Conciliation Board 
herein, I beg to submit the following 
Report :— 

I have had the privilege of reading the 
recommendations of His Honour Judge 
R. Stewart Clark, Chairman of the 
Board. I am pleased to concur with all 
of the Chairman’s recommendations with 
the exception of those concerning Paid 
Statutory Holidays, Coverage for Ticket 
Clerks, and Union Security. I regret that 
I cannot adopt the Chairman’s recom- 
mendations in respect to these three matters 
and I dissent therefrom with the greatest 
respect. 

In connection with the Union’s request 
for the payment to garage employees of 
Statutory Holidays when not worked, it 
must be borne in mind that it is inherent 
in the Company’s operation to operate on 
Statutory Holidays (unlike manufacturing 
industry generally). In fact, due to extra 
traffic on holiday week-ends it is impera- 
tive for the Company to increase its 
facilities in order to provide efficient service 
to the public. It is my understanding that 
there is no general practice in the industry 
of granting pay for Statutory Holidays if 


not worked. With these considerations in 
mind, therefore, I would recommend that 
the Company change its existing practice 
of paying straight time for Statutory 
Holidays worked by granting time and 
one-half for authorized work performed on 
four Statutory Holidays throughout the 
contract year. 

The matter of Coverage for Ticket 
Clerks was not argued before the Board 
during the hearings herein. In _ these 
circumstances, it is my view that without 
any evidence being submitted on this point 
in support of the Union’s request that no 
recommendation should be made thereupon. 

In dealing with the Union’s request for 
a Union Shop condition it is important to 
recognize that these proceedings concern 
the first Agreement between the parties 


since the Union was certified as recently 


as August 11, 1950. Further, while the last 
Agreement between the Company and The 
Canada Coach Lines Independent Union 
contained Union Shop provisions, these had 
only been conceded by the Company 
following several years’ collective bargain- 
ing relationship between the parties. It 
should be noted in this connection that 


only nominal union dues at the rate of 
50 cents per month were payable to the 
Independent Union. 

A further important consideration in this 
regard is that on the basis of the evidence 
before the Board, Union membership or 
payment of union dues for the most part 
is on a voluntary basis throughout the 
industry. As a matter of fact, the voluntary 
revocable check-off was adopted within the 
last six months by another Hamilton 
Local of this Union and the Hamilton 
Street Railway Company, closely associated 
with The Canada Coach Lines, Limited, 
after half a century of collective bargaining 
relations. Having regard to these facts, I 
feel that anything further tham a voluntary 
revocable check-off is unjustified and that 
the parties should be given the opportunity 
of maturing together in their relationshipe 
before any compulsory forms of Union 
Security are considered. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 23rd day 
of February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) Rosert V. Hicks, 
Member of Board. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Alberta Wheat Pool, 
and 


Local No. 333, International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America. 


Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


Board members consist of —G. E. Street, 
Chairman; Mr. J. P. MacKenzie, Com- 
pany’s nominee; Mr. James Bury, Union 
nominee. 

In the matter of wages a majority of 
the Board composed of Mr. J. P. 
MacKenzie and G. E. Street, Chairman 
recommends that an increase of 1245 cents 
per hour for all company employees 
working on an hourly basis and 7 per cent 
increase to all classifications working on 
a monthly basis. 

A majority of the Board composed of 
Mr. James Bury and G. E. Street, Chair- 
man recommends that the wages be made 
retroactive to December 1, 1950, on which 
date the agreement becomes effective. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) G. E. Srreet, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. P. MacKenziz, 
Company Nominee. 
(Sgd.) J. Bury, 
Union Nominee. 


On March 19, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute 
between the Alberta Wheat Pool and 
Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, affecting employees of the 
Pool in Vancouver (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 503). The Board was composed of 
G. E. Street, Vancouver, as Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, and J. P. MacKenzie and James 
Bury, members appointed on the nomin- 
ations of the employer and union 
respectively. The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced herewith. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


é 
Mining 
Non-metallic Mineral Mining 


THETFORD Mines, P.Q—ASBESTOS CORPORA- 
TION LIMITED AND LE SYNDICAT 
NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS DE L’A- 
MIANTE DE L/’ASBESTOS CORPORATION 
Limited, Inc. (NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF 
ASBESTOS WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., April, 1950, p. 511) 
with the following changes and additions:— 

Paid holidays: the number of paid statutory 
holidays is increased from 4 to 5. 


Hourly wage rates are increased 15 per 
cent over the previous rates. 


Escalator clause: the cost-of-living bonus is 
to be based on the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index for November, 
1950 (170-7), instead of on the index figure 
for January, 1949 (159-6), as in the previous 
agreement. The bonus will amount to 40 
cents per week for every increase of one full 
point in the cost-of-living index above 170-7; 
it is to be adjusted downward on the same 
basis. The bonus shall be calculated on a 
daily basis and shall apply only to normal 
working days (not less than 4 hours) and to 
the 5 paid holidays. 


Off-shift differential: a provision that the 
company will pay a shift differential of 2 
cents per hour to all employees working the 
afternoon shifts, and a shift differential of 3 
cents per hour to those working the night 
shifts has been added. 


Aspestos, P.Q—CaANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND JOINTLY THE 
Synpicat NATIONAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’Assestos Inc. AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLoyf&Ees DE L’INpUuUs- 
TRIE MINIERE, INC. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1951, to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., April, 1950, p. 512) with the 
following changes and additions:— 

Paid holidays: the number of paid holidays 
is increased from 4 to 5. 
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Hourly wage rates are increased 15 per 
cent over the previous rates. 


Escalator clause: the present agreement 
provides that a cost-of-living bonus of 40 
cents per week shall be added to the above 
rates for every increase in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index of 
one full point above 170-7 (index figure for 
November, 1950), instead of 159-6 (index 
figure for January, 1949), as provided in 
the previous agreement. In the event that 
the index should exceed 170-7, the cost-of- 
living bonus is to be adjusted downward on 
the same basis. The bonus shall be calcu- 
lated on a daily basis and shall apply only 
to normal working days and to paid holidays. 

Night shift differential: a provision that 
the company will pay a premium of 2 cents 
per hour to all full time workers employed 
on the second shift and 3 cents per hour to 
a employed on the third shift has been 
added. 


Metal Mining 


FALCONBRIDGE, ONT.—FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL ~ 
Mines LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER 
Workers, Loca 598. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
12, 1950, to September 11, 1951. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination against any 
employee because of his membership or non- 
membership in any lawful union or because 
of his race, colour, religious beliefs or 
political opinions. 

Check-off : the company shall deduct during 
the life of the agreement, as a condition of 
each employee’s continued employment, the 
monthly union dues from the pay of each 
employee and remit same to the union. 

Hours: the company will, not later than 
2 months after the date of the execution of 
the agreement, institute a new work schedule 
to provide for reducing the number of norm- 
ally scheduled working hours in each succeed- 
ing 2 week work period to 88 hours. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess of 
8 hours in any day or for work in excess of 
the scheduled work week (except where such 
excess is due to regular change of shift); 
double time for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays (previous agreement provided for 4 
paid holidays). 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s service 
one week, after 5 years’ service 2 weeks and 
after 20 years’ service 3 weeks. 


Wages: the existing hourly wage rate shall 
be increased to such an amount as will ensure 
to each employee relatively the same pay for 
the 44-hour average week as he would have 
received had he worked the 48-hour week at: 
the rate in effect prior to the effective date 
of the agreement. The increased rates shall 
come into effect as of September 12, 1950; 
they shall be further increased by 6 cents per 
hour, such additional increase to come into 
effect as of the date of the execution of this 
agreement, 
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Off-shift differential: employees shall be 
paid an off-shift premium of 4 cents per hour 
tor work during the afternoon shift hours, 6 
cents for work during the evening shift hours, 
and 8 cents per hour for work during the 
night shift hours, provided in each case that 
such off-shift hours were not scheduled for 
any other shift hours. 


Apprentices: the company agrees to reim- 
burse apprentices, who have successfully com- 
pleted an approved course for electricians, 
machinists, plate workers or carpenters, an 
amount not exceeding one-half of the cost to 
the apprentice of such course, provided that 
the cost to the company shall be limited to 
$100 and that the apprentice is in the employ 
of the company on the completion of the 
course. The company will not hire or create 
any third or fourth classes of tradesmen: 
those who are presently in the third and 
fourth classes will be upgraded as_ they 
qualify and as vacancies occur. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the establishment 
of a Welfare Fund. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


CARDINAL, ONT.—THE CANADA StarcH Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE Unrrep Foop 
Processors Union, Loca 483. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 6 weeks’ 
notice. The company recognizes the union as 
the exclusive bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. 

Check-off: there shall be a voluntary and 
revocable check-off of monthly union dues. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day or shift, for work 
on Sunday or the assigned day off, and on 7 
specified paid holidays (previous agreement 
provided for 5 paid holidays). 


Vacations with pay: 6 days after 1 year’s 
service, 12 days after 5 years’ service and 18 
days after 25 years’ service (the last provi- 
sion is a new one). Where an employee has 
been absent without authorization in excess 
of one working day in each month, the excess 
will be deducted from the vacation to which 
he otherwise would be entitled. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: for 
male employees: dry starch division—dry 
starch miller, cooker and acidifier, repair- 
man (packaging), roll operator $1.11; cellar 
man (days), Hercules operator $1.06; hypo- 
chlorite operator, cellar man (nights) $1.02; 
leverman, blend and pack specialists, tester 
(starch control) 98 cents; pack and sew 
amijel, load kilns, blend celluloid and linit, 
utility work, Oswego press operator, unload 
and dump, sew bags, head barrels, packing 
bulk 94 cents; unload trays, tray repairs, 
car loaders, paper baler, general labour 90 
cents; refinery division—convertor operator 
$1.11; pans operator, deodorizer operator, 
filter man, syrup line operator $1.06; centri- 
fugal operator, kiln firemah $1.02; neutralizer 
operator, press operator, bone puller, syrup 
mixing 98 cents; repair barrels, stencil and 
truck cases, handle supplies (mazola), syrup 
packers 94 cents; seal cases and place on 
truck, store full barrels, unloading cans 90 
cents; wet starch division—miller, feed house 
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operator $1.17; oil expeller repairs $1.11; 
oil expeller operator, steepman, night utility 
mechanic $1.06; flusher, separator operator 
$1.02; silk repairman, press operator 98 cents; 
washing machine operator, silk washer, tank 
cleaner, load feed cars 94 cents; dump feed, 
press ragger, sweeper 90 cents; mechanical 
division—-machinist (specialist), welder 
(certified) $1.30; machinist mechanic, pipe 
fitter mechanic, carpenter (specialist), boiler 
maker $1.23; tinsmith mechanic, welder, 
machine operator mechanic, chief oiler $1.17; 
carpenter mechanic, crane operator, black- 
smith, rigger boss $1.11; machinist general, 
pipe fitter general, welder general $1.06: 
babbitman, oiler, tool crib attendant, belt- 
man, improvers grade 2 $1.02; truck driver, 
track repair, improvers 98 cents; unload coal 
boats, signalman 94 cents, general labour 90 
cents; females: dry starch division—wrap- 
ping machine operator 80 cents; machine 
operator (gloss pack), inspect packages, 
Miehle press operator, weigh laundry starch, 


line packages, fill packages 764 cents; 
sweeper, bag cleaner 734 cents; refinery 
division—label machine operator, operate 
expander, cappers on syrup line, capping 


mazola cans 764 cents; handling cans to and 
from storage, general clean up 733 cents; 
stores—seamstress 80 cents, assistant 734 
cents; apprentices—beginners 90 cents, after 
8 months 94 cents, after 16 months 98 cents, 
after 24 months $1.02, after 32 months $1.06, 
after 40 months reclassification to occupation. 

Shift differential: a shift bonus of 3 cents 
per hour will be paid to employees whose 
working hours rotate on regular shifts and 
employees working temporarily or perma- 
nently on second or third shifts. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 

Textiles and Clothing 
WINNIPEG, MAn.—GARMENT MANUFAC- 


TURERS ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN CANADA 
AND AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
or AmMeEriIcA, Loca 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
15, 1950, to December 14, 1951. 


Union security: every worker covered by 
the agreement must be a member of the 
union in good standing, except in the case 
of learners and beginners who shall be given 
6 weeks time to become members of the 
union. No worker shall be discriminated 
against for union activities and the union 
shall not require the discharge of any worker 
unless such worker is replaced by the union 
by another worker satisfactory to the manu- 
facturer. No worker shall be allowed to 
change his or her position from one manu- 
facturer to another without first receiving 
an express written permit from the union 
No manufacturer shall engage an experienced 
union employee unless the latter procures a 
working permit from the union; beginners 
may be hired without a permit. Whenever 
in need of a worker, a manufacturer shall 
apply to the union representative, who shall 
be given a reasonable time to supply a 
worker acceptable to the manufacturer. If 
the union is unable to supply such help, 
whether temporary or permanent, the manu- 
facturer may secure such help but the latter 
must join the union within 6 weeks. 


Check-off: each and every manufacturer 
agrees to deduct from the wages of each 
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union worker, covered by the agreement, the 
union dues and any initiation fee as well as 
such contributions as may be payable by the 
worker to the Garment Manufacturers’ and 
Employees’ Fund and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
quarter shall be paid for the first 4 hours 
of work in excess of 8 hours from Monday 
to Friday, time and one-half thereafter and 
for work on Saturdays and triple time for 
work on 7 specified paid holidays (previously 
time and one-quarter was paid for all over- 
time on Monday to Friday and double time 
for work on all Dominion and Provincial 
holidays, only one of them a paid holiday). 
There are to be two 10-minute rest periods 
(this is a new provision). During slack 
seasons each manufacturer “shall have the 
option of dividing the work so that each 
worker will receive approximately an equal 
amount of work or of dividing the hours on 
equal working time”. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s continuous service of at least 
1,800 hours of actual work; an additional 
week shall be given to employees with 2 or 
more years’ continuous service who have 
worked at least 1,800 hours in each of such 
years. 

Wage rates: the rate for first class cutters 
shall be $1 per hour to which shall be added 
8 per cent plus 10 per cent of such rate; 
second class cutters $37 per week for the 
first and $40 per week for the second year; 
cutters’ apprentices $26.50 per week by the 
end of the first, $28.50 by the end of the 
second, and $31.50 per week by the end of 
the third year; piece rates and time rates 
for single needle operators, special machine 
operators, folders, pressers, cleaners, exam- 
iners, bundle boys and service girls are in- 
creased 10 per cent over the 1947 rates. 
All these workers shall be paid an addi- 
tional 5 per cent, provided they have worked 
the full 40 hours during the previous week. 
After the above pay system has been com- 
puted, all union employees shall be paid a 
supplementary 64 cents per hour plus over- 
time (if any) on the 64 cents. All learners 
shall be paid a minimum wage according to 
Government requirements. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes, seniority rights and the continuance 
of the joint health insurance fund. 


Metal Products 


BROCKVILLE, ONT.—PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 
Works LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
America, Locan 510. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
22, 1950, to October 21, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole and exclusive collective bargainin 
agency for all eligible employees. There wil 
be no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of an employee’s membership or non- 
membership in the union. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly union dues and/or initiation fees 
from the pay of all employees who so 
authorize and remit same to the union, An 
employee shall have the right to cancel the 
authority for the check-off only during the 
last 7 days of the agreement year. 
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Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours’ overtime after 8 hours’ 
work in any one day, Monday to Friday 
inclusive, and for the first 12 hours’ work 
on Saturday, double time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays and double time and one- 


-half for work on 8 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 3 
years’ and 3 weeks after 20 years’ continuous 
service; employees with 6 months’ seniority 
will be entitled to 2 days, those with 8 
months’ to 3 days and those with 10 months’ 
seniority to 4 days. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 8 cents. 
The starting rate for new male employees 
shall be 98 cents and that for new female 
employees 90 cents per hour, with an auto- 
matic increase of 5 cents per hour after 6 
weeks. The rates for certain classes are: 
Rod mill division—manipulator $1.14 to 
$1.22; roughing mill operator, guide setter 
$1.06 to $1.12; furnace operator $1.04 to 
$1.10; coiler operator $1.04 to $1.09; stickers 
98 cents to $1.15; truck drivers 98 cents to 
$1.09; bar handler, rod cropper, labourer 98 
cents to $1.06; conveyor operator, furnace 
loader, rod washer 98 cents to $1.07; clerk, 
scrap bundler 98 cents to $1.08. Wire and 
cable division—annealing furnace operator, 
brazing operator, bunching machine operator 
$1.04 to $1.09; clerks, male 98 cents to $1.11, 
female 90 cents to $1; drawing machine 
operators $1.05 to $1.16, helpers 98 cents to 
$1.08; ename] machine operators $1.06 to 
$1.18; stranding machine operators 98 cents 
to $1.13; spooling machine operators 98 cents 
to $1.08; twisting machine operators 98 cents 
to $1.09; winding machine operators 90 cents 
to $1.09; spoolers (female) 90 to 96 cents; 
labourers 98 cents to $1.08. Telephone divi- 
sion—automatie screw machine operator and 
set-up man $1.16 to $1.25, buffing operators 
$1.04 to $1.13, hand screw and turret lathe 
operator $1.05 to $1.11; iron work layout 
man and operator $1.05 to $1.14; painters 98 
cents to $1.12; plater $1.06 to $1.12; coil 
winders (female) 90 cents to $1.01; 
assemblers, male 98 cents to $1.09, female 
90 to 97 cents; cable formers, male 98 cents 
to $1.08, female 90 to 97 cents; mechanical 
adjusters 98 cents to $1.09. Service depart- 
ments—engineer (stationary) $1.11 to $1.43, 
electricians $1.04 to $1.31, blacksmith $1.07 
to $1.14, carpenters $1.04 to $1.20, machinist 
$1.06 to $1.25, maintenance mechanic $1.17 
to $1.42, roll turners $1.06 to $1.18, steam 
fitters $1.05 to $1.29, laboratory technicians 
$1.11 to $1.30, tool and die makers $1.15 to 
$1.52, tool crib attendant $1.06 to $1.12. 

The matter of hourly wage rates may be 
opened for negotiation by either party on 
April 22, 1951, by giving from 15 to 30 days’ 
notice. In addition, it may be opened once 
during the life of the agreement, on 15 days’ 
notice by either party, if the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index for 
any consecutive 2 months’ period, after the 
expiry of 4 months from the date of signing 
of this agreement, shows a variation of not 
less than 5 points from 169-8. If either 
party avails itself of the right to open the 
matter of hourly wage rates on April 22, 
1951, the party giving the notice shall not 
be entitled subsequently to reopen it again 
anriag the life of the agreement, unless the 
cost-of-living index for any consecutive 2 
months’ period after the expiry of 4 months 
from April 22, 1951, shows a variation of 


not less than 5 points from the index figure 
to be published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in April, 1951. If, after 30 days 
of such negotiating, an agreement cannot be 
reached the matter will be arbitrated as 
provided in the agreement. The decision of 
the majority of the Arbitration Board shall 
be accepted by both parties. 


A night shift differential of 10 per cent 
will be paid for night shift work. 

Provision is made for the safety and health 
of the employees, seniority rights and griev- 
ance procedure. 


MONTREAL, P.Q. — PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 
Works LIMITED AND THE UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 528. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
22, 1950, to October 21, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one between 
the company for its Brockville, Ontario plant 
and Local 510 of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, summar- 
ized above. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
power cable department—cabling machine 
operator $1.10 to $1.17, helper 98 cents to 
$1.07; Cambric taping machine operator $1.04 
to $1.09, dip tank operator $1.04 to $1.10, 
hammering machine operator 98 cents to 
$1.08, paper insulating machine operator 
$1.05 to $1.11, clerk 98 cents to $1.08; tele- 
phone cable department—belting machine 
operator, paper cutting machine operator, 
quadding machine operator $1.04 to $1.09; 
insulating machine operator, male (night 
only) 98 cents to $1.08, female 90 to 98 cents; 
clerk, male 98 cents to $1.08, female 90 to 97 
cents; labourer 98 cents to $1.09; retest and 
repair man 98 cents to $1.08; spoolers 90 to 
97 cents; telephone cable stranding machine 
operators $1.04 to $1.13, helpers, male 98 
cents to $1.07, female 90 to 95 cents; twist- 
ing machine operator, male (night only) 98 
cents to $1.08, female 90 to 97 cents; lead 
and impregnating department—impregnating 
tank operator $1.13 to $1.20; lead press oper- 
ators $1.08 to $1.21, helper 98 cents to $1.07; 
lead press reeler $1.04 to $1.09; test depart- 
ment—inspectors $1.10 to $1.32, tester $1.06 
to $1.13; service department — engineer 
(stationary) $1.06 to $1.18, electricians $1.04 
to $1.18, fitters $1.11 to $1.35, maintenance 
mechanics $1.17 to $1.42, machinists $1.06 to 
$1.25; steam fitter $1.19 to $1.29, helper $1.05 
to $1.11; carpenters $1.05 to $1.20, reel 
assemblers 98 cents to $1.11, stockkeepers 98 
cents to $1.12; packing and shipping depart- 
ments—labourers 98 cents to $1.08, shipping 
clerks 98 cents to $1.12. 


Monrreat, P.Q—AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
AND THE CAN Workers Union, Locau 
3853 or THE TRADES AND LABOUR 
CONGRESS. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1950, to November 30, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, 
except that provisions regarding hours of 
work, overtime and premium compensation 
shall be effective from December 18, 1950. 
The Group Insurance Plan and the Pension 
Plan provided for under the agreement shall 
be effective until November 30, 1955, and 
shall not be subject to further negotiations 
prior to such date. 
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Union security: all employees who, 15 days 
after the effective date of the agreement, are 
members of the union in good standing and 
all those who become members thereafter, 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain their union membership in 
good standing for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 

Check-off: the agreement provides for a 
voluntary but irrevocable check-off of 
monthly union dues. 


Hours: the standard work day shall be 84 
hours and the standard work week 423 hours 
(previously 9 and 45 hours, respectively). 
Overtime shall be paid at time ‘and one-half 
for work in excess of the above hours and 
for all work on Saturdays; double time for 
work in excess of 12 hours per shift and for 
all work on Sundays and on 8 specified holi- 
days, 6 of which are paid holidays if they 
fall on a regularly scheduled work day. 

Rest periods: all employees will be given 
two 15-minute relief periods during each 
scheduled shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one years’ (1,700 hours) service with 
the company. hereafter, employees will be 
granted one week if they have worked a 
minimum of 1,275 hours during the preceding 
calendar year and correspondingly shorter 
periods if they have worked less than 1,275 
hours. Additional vacation with pay shall 
be granted employees on the basis of one 
week after 5 years, 2 weeks after 15 years 
and 3 weeks after 25 years of accredited 
service. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by from 
123 to 174 cents over the previous rates and 
are now as follows: males—group 1 $1, group 
2 $1.023, group 3,$1.05, group 4 $1.073, group 
5 $1.123, group 6 $1.174, group 7, $1.223, 
group 8 $1.224 to $1.324, group 9 $1.324 to 
$1.424, group 10 $1.42% to $1.524; females— 
group 1 893 cents, group 2 92 cents, group 3 
9434 cents, group 4 993 cents, group 5 $1.043, 
group 6 $1.093. The hiring rate is 5 cents 
below job rate for 13 weeks. Leadmen shall 
receive 5 cents above the job rate while per- 
forming the duties of a leadman. 

Shift differential: a premium of 5 per cent 
will be paid for all work performed on 
regularly scheduled afternoon shifts which 
begin at or after 1 p.m. and end at or before 
midnight and a premium of 10 per cent for 
all work on regularly scheduled night shifts 
extending past midnight. 

Provision is made for seniority rights. 
grievance procedure, the health and safety 
of employees, a non-contributory group in- 
surance plan and a pension plan. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—THE RospBINS AND Mynrs 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE 


INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 397. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., July, 1949, p. 874), with the 
following changes:— 

Check-off: this agreement provides for the 
compulsory check-off of initiation fees as well 
as of the monthly union dues. 

Paid holidays are increased from 6 to 7. 

Hourly wage rates for male employees are 
increased by 8 cents and for female employees 
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by 5 cents. The hiring rate for adult male 
employees shall be 93 cents and that for 
female employees 70 cents per hour. 

Provision is made for the setting-up of a 
Labour-Management Committee, senicrity 
rights, grievance procedure and an appren- 
ticeship plan. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


Aspestos, P.Q—CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CompANy, LIMITED, AND JOINTLY THE 
Synpicat NATIONAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’Asgestos INC. AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYEES DE I’INDUS- 
TRIE MINIERE, INC. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Mining” applies also to the “Canadian 
Products Division’. 


McMastervi.ir, P.Q—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, BELOEIL EXPLOSIVES WorKS, 
BELOEIL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
WorkKS AND BrELOEIL CENTRAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY, AND LE SYNDICAT DES 
TRAVAILLEURS DES PRODUITS CHIMIQUES 
DE McMASTERVILLE (CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
WoRKERS SYNDICATE OF McMASTER- 
VILLE) . 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
6, 1951, to February 5, 1952. Either party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within 2 months 
of the expiry date and both parties shall 
thereupon enter into such negotiations in 
good faith and make every reasonable effort 
to secure such renewal. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
company. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion because of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 


Check-off: the company will deduct monthly 
union dues from the wages of all employees 
who so authorize and remit same to the 
union; the authorization may be revoked 
only during the 2 weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the anniversary of the effective date 
of this or any succeeding collective agree- 
ment. (Previous agreement provided for a 
voluntary and revocable check-off.) 


Hours: 44 per week—for single and for 
certain multiple shift operations 9 per day 
for 4 days and 8 on one day each week; 
for continuous and certain multiple shift 
operations 8 hours per day for 5 and 6 days 
during alternate weeks. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the normal 
daily hours and double time for work on 
Sunday or the regularly assigned day of rest 
and on 8 specified paid holidays (an increase 
of 2 from previous agreement). 


Rest periods: employees assigned to oper- 
ations not requiring continuous duties will 
be granted a 10-minute rest period during 
the first half of the working day or shift 
and from May 15 to October 15 also during 
the last half of the working day or shift 
Monday to Thursday, inclusive. Employees 
assigned to single and 2-shift per day oper- 
ations will be allowed 5 minutes wash-up time 
at lunch hour and from 5 to 30 minutes at 
the end of the shift, depending upon the class 
of work they are performing. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by 9 cents 
and are now as follows: high explosives 
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department—-$1.04 to $1.37, trained labour 
$1, nitro-glycerine department—$1.21 to 
$1.30; acid department—$1.04 to $1.37; 
black powder department—$1.11 to $1.30; 
maintenance department— mechanic, 
machinist, electrician, pipefitter, carpenter, 
welder and/or leadburner, first class $1.37, 
second class $1.24, first helper $1.11, second 
helper $1.04; brickwork repairman, cement 
finisher, area greaser $1.11; blacksmith, first 
class $1.34, helper $1.11; painters $1.04 to 
$1.24; power house department — shift 
engineer $1.37; repairmen $1.21 and $1.30; 
firemen $1.11 and $1.17; bulldozer tractor 
operator $1.14; coal passers $1.04 and $1.08; 
helpers $1.04 and $1.11; labour department 
—track repairman $1.17, helper $1.04; pay- 
loader operator $1.14; pony tractor operator 
$1.11; motor truck operator, locomotive 
operator $1.08; watchmen $1.08 and $1.14; 
teamster, loading explosives $1.04; guard, 
labour, janitor $1; miscellaneous—material 
checker $1.11; stores helper $1.04 and $1.11; 
laboratory helpers $1 and $1.11; learners 95 
cents; agricultural chemicals division—$1 to 
$1.34. A working leader shall be paid 4 
cents per hour more than the highest 
scheduled hourly rate paid any employee in 
his group or section. 

Night shift differential: a premium of 5 
cents per hour shall be paid for work on 
evening shifts commencing between 2 p.m. 
and 9.59 p.m. and of 7 cents per hour for 
work on night shifts commencing between 
10 p.m. and 4.59 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


BrownspurG, P.Q—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, AMMUNITION WORKS, AND 
UnitepD MINE WorKERS OF AMERICA, 
District 50, Locau 13148. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
13, 1951, to February 12, 1952. Hither party 
may, on 10 days’ notice, require the other 
party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within 2 months 
of the expiry date and both parties shall 
thereupon enter into such negotiations in 
good faith and make every reasonable effort 
to secure such renewal. There shall be no 
discrimination, intimidation, interference, 
restraint or coercion with respect to any 
employee because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization shall 
be revocable or, at the option of the 
employee, irrevocable. 


Hours: for day workers—8 hours and 48 
minutes per day Monday through Friday, a 
44-hour week: for shift workers—8 hours 
per day, alternately 5 and 6 days per week, 
an average of 44 hours per week. Over- 
time: time and one-half shall be paid for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours and 
double time for work on an employee’s 
regularly assigned day of rest and on 7 
specified paid holidays. 


Rest and wash-up periods: the company 
shall grant to all employees, except power 
house employees, one 12-minute and one 4- 
minute rest period during their normal daily 


hours of work and also 2 wash-up periods 
of 5 or 15 minutes each, depending on the 
department in which the employee is 
employed. ; 
The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans shall continue in respect of the 
employees in conformity with their general 
application throughout the company. 


Hourly wage rates_for certain classifica- 
tions: males—group I: labourer, janitor I, 
primer sparker, crib attendant II 92 to 98 
cents; group II: serviceman B, production 
operator C, lapper II, pointer II, mixer and 
drier C 94 cents to $1.02; group III: pro- 
duction operator B, casemaker 97 cents to 
$1.05; group IV: serviceman A, crib atten- 
dant I, tractor operator, trades helper, truck 
driver, oiler 99 cents to $1.05; group V: 
toolsetter II, lapper I, pointer I $1 to $1.08; 
group VI: mixer and drier B, production 
operator A, chrome plater II, heat treat 
operator II, laboratory operator $1.03 to 
$1.12; group VII: toolsetter I, machinist 
III, tool inspector II, grinder operators, die 
reaming operator, lathe operators, carpenter 
II, painter, millwright II, pipefitter II, tool- 
maker III, blacksmith $1.07 to $1.17; group 
VIII: armourer, electrician II, tool inspector 
I, carpenter I, millwright I, pipefitter I, 
mixer and drier A, bricklayer, plasterer $1.15 
to $1.26: group IX: chrome plater I, heat 
treat operator I, machinist II $1.20 to 
$1.31: group X: stationary engineer IT, elec- 
trician I. toolmaker II, welder $1.24 to 
$1.36; group XI: machinist I $1.34 to $1.45; 
group XII: toolmaker I $1.39 to $1.50; group 
XIII: machine shop specialist $1.43 to $1.60. 
Females—group I: production operator F, 
crib attendant IV 63 to 70 cents; group II: 
production operator E, janitor II, crib 
attendant III 66 to 73 cents; group III: 
production operator D. technical operator IT 
70 to 78 cents; group IV: technical operator 
I 74 to 85 cents; group V: tool inspector 
III 74 to 90 cents. The above rates represent 
increases of 8 cents per hour for males and 
5 cents per hour for females over previous 
rates. 

Shift differential: a premium of 5 cents per 
hour will apply to regularly scheduled shifts 
which start between 3 p.m. and 3 a.m. 

Provision is made for a Plant Advisory 
Committee, seniority rights, grievance pro- 
cedure and the health and safety of 
employees. 


Service 

Business and Personal 

EpMontToN, ALTA—CERTAIN LICENSED 
HoTets AND BEVERAGE DISPENSERS’ 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 579. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1950, to October 31, 1951, and _ there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 

Union security: all employees covered by 
notice. 
this agreement shall be members of the 
union in good standing. All beverage room 
employees shall be hired through the union 
office. When there are no beverage dis- 
pensers suitable to the employer available, 
he may hire a suitable person who is not 
a union member; the latter must apply for 
membership in the union within 15 days 
after commencing work. All spare beverage 
room employees must carry a union work 
permit, duly stamped for the current month. 

Check-off: the employers shall deduct union 
dues from the pay of all employees who so 
request and remit same to the union; the 
order to deduct union dues shall continue in 
force for a period of 3 months and there- 
after until revoked by the employee. 

Hours: the normal working week shall be 
44 hours to be divided into 6 working days. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for all overtime and for work on 9 specified 
paid holidays. No shift shall be split more 
than once and in no case for a period of 
more than one hour. Shifts shall be 
arranged so that all employees shall get at 
least one night off during each week. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s service 
1 week, after 2 years’ service 2 weeks and 
after 10 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Weekly wage rates: tapmen $51; waiters, 
glass washers $45; sparemen $1.05 (per 
hour). All other beverage room employees, 
members of the union, shall receive an 
increase in proportion to that received by 
the above classifications. Men who work on 
2 jobs, such as waiter and tapman, shall be 
paid at the higher classification rate. 

Uniforms: employees who are required to 
wear uniforms or special apparel during 
working hours shall have same supplied, 
laundered and kept in proper repair by the 
employers free of any charge to the 
employees. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement, the extension of one new 
agreement and the amendment of eight 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Sherbrooke and at Three Rivers gazetted 
February 24, and the amendment of the 
agreements for retail stores at Windsor and 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 


of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district on 
all employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lanour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 


*angs under this Act and earlier legislation have 


been noted in the Lasour Gazetre monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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for hospitals and charitable institution 
employees at St. Hyacinthe in the issue of 
March 17. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry in the province and for the build- 
ing trades at Joliette and at Sherbrooke 
were gazetted February 24. Requests for 
amendments to the agreements for tavern 
employees and for the glass processing 
industry at Quebec, for the building trades 
at Hull, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Three Rivers and at Montreal and for 
clockmakers in the eastern townships were 
gazetted March 3. A request for a first 
agreement for retail gasoline sales estab- 
lishments at Chicoutimi and requests for 
amendments to the agreements for the 
building trades at Chicoutimi and for retail 
stores at Mégantic in the issue of March 10. 
A request for a new agreement for the sheet 
metal fabricating industry at Montreal and 
requests for amendments to the agreements 
for the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
and for the corrugated paper box industry 
in the province, and: for the building trades 
at St. Jean and Iberville were all gazetted 
March 17. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 15, 
and gazetted February 24, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Ges Jan. 1951, p:.63)i 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Quebec, the city of Lévis, and within a 
radius of 35 miles from their limits with 
the exception of those municipalities within 
the county of Dorchester. 


Textile and Clothing 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1946, p. 627, July, p. 930, Sept., p. 1249, 
Nov., p. 1583; April, 1948, p. 332; May, 1949, 
p. 604: Jan., 1950, p. 77, and previous issues). 


Oost-of-living bonus: all employees, with 
the exception of homeworkers and _ those 
apprentices earning less than 50 cents per 
hour, whether working on a time work or 
a piece-work basis, will receive a_ cost-of- 
living bonus of 74 cents per hour in addi- 
tion to their prevailing wages. Homeworkers 
will receive as a cost-of-living bonus an addi- 
tional sum equal to 15 per cent of their 
earnings as provided for in the present agree- 


ment. Apprentices earning less than 50 cents - 


per hour will receive a cost-of-living bonus 
of 5 cents per hour. 
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All employers must file a report to the 
Joint Committee for the Dress Industry of 
the Province of Quebec showing separately 
all payments of cost-of-living bonuses to all 
employees governed by the provisions of the 
present agreement. 


Employers bound by those clauses of a 
lease and hire of work with their employees, 
either verbally or in writing, before or after 
the coming into force of the present agree- 
ment, which provides for higher wages than 
those fixed in the present agreement, must 
maintain such higher wages and rates, with 
respect to those employees with whom such 
agreements were made. 


Metal Produets 


CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, repeals the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 333, Nov., p. 1246). 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 21, 
and gazetted March 10, extends the term of 
the previous Orders in Council, for this 
industry (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1185; March, 
1951, p. 858) to May 1, 1951. 


GARAGE EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 17, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the 
Automobile Dealers’ Association of the 
Eastern Townships and “L’Association des 
Employés de |’Auto-Voiture des Cantons de 
Est”, affiliated to the National Metal 
Workers’ Federation and to the CCCL. 

This agreement to be in effect from March 
17, 1951, until March 16, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The agreement governs professional em- 
ployers, artisans and employees, including 
stockroom clerks and janitors in garages, 
parking grounds, scrapping yards and 
machine shops. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Sherbrooke and all municipalities within 
a radius of 10 miles from its limits. 

Hours for garages, machine shops, scrap- 
ping yards and parking grounds—9 hours per 
day distributed between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, between 7 a.m. and 
12 noon on Saturday, regular week of 49 
hours; stockroom clerks 52 hours per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
after 6 p.m. Monday through Friday and for 
work on Saturday afternoon; double time 
for work on Sunday (except service men) 
and for work on any of 12 specified holidays. 
All employees will be entitled to double time 
for work performed on their weekly day of 
rest. Overtime for stockroom clerks shall 
commence only after the regular work week 
of 52 hours. 


Paid holidays: employees engaged on a 
weekly basis are entitled to 12 specified paid 
‘holidays but those employees engaged on an 
hourly basis shall only receive pay for 2 of 
the specified 12 holidays, New Year’s Day 
and Christmas Day. If New Year’s Day and 
Christmas Day fall on Sunday, the following 
Monday will be observed. 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
journeymen wheelwrights, machinists, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, glaziers, painters, 
upholstery cleaners, dyers, vulcanizers, wheel 


aligners, motor tune-up and brake repair 
specialists, welders, radiator repairers, body- 
men, blacksmiths, upholsterers and testers 
from 75 cents to 85 cents per hour; greaser 
and service man from 55 to 65 cents per 
hour; apprentices in all categories—(16 to 
20 years of age) from 30 cents per hour in 
first year to 55 cents in fourth year, (20 to 
26 years of age) from 50 cents in the first 
year to 65 cents in the fourth year; stock- 
room clerk in garages--manager $45 per 
week, assistant manager $37 per week, 
apprentices from $15 per week in first year 
to $30 per week in fourth year; janitor $30 
_per week. Wage rates higher than the 
minimum rates established by this agree- 
ment shall not be reduced after its coming 
into force. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year of continuous service (May 1 of one year 
to April 30 of the next) for the same 
employer; one-half day for each calendar 
month of service to those employed less than 
one year. Vacation pay shall be equal to 
the wages an employee would have earned 
during his vacation period (if he is paid on 
a weekly basis) or 2 per cent of the wages 
earned during the period of service entitling 
him to his vacation if he is paid on any 
other basis. Upon termination of service an 
employee is entitled to the remuneration pay- 
able to him at the time of his taking the 
vacation to which he has a right, if he has 
not taken such vacation, or 2 per cent of 
the wages earned by him after May 1 pre- 
ceeding the date of his departure. 

The terms of this agreement also include 
provisions governing apprenticeship regula- 
tions. uniforms and tools. Home work is 
prohibited. 


Construction 
BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated March 7, and 
gazetted March 17, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., p. 872; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, Nov., 
p. 1904; March, 1951, p. 358, and previous 
issues). 

Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates for 
the building trades at Chicoutimi are shown 
in the accompanying table. The minimum 
rates for zones I, II and III shall be in effect 
from November 15, 1950, and those rates for 
zone I-A from January 1, 1951. (The 
minimum rates for zones I, II and III are 
5 cents per hour higher than those rates 
previously in effect as provided for by a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment published in 
the LABour GAZETTE issue of August, 1949, 
p. 967). (The minimum rates of zone I-A, 
effective January 1, 1951, represent a wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour over those rates 
previously in effect as provided for in an 
amendment published in the LABOUR 
GazerTe issue of March, 1951, p. 358, as well 
as in the present amendment.) 


Cost-of-living wage adjustment: in zones iL 
TI and III the rates shown in the accom- 
panying table shall be adjusted according to 
the fluctuations of the Federal cost-of-living 
index as follows: taking 170 points (pre- 
viously 160) as a calculation basis: for each 
10 point increase or decrease in the cost-of- 
living index the hourly minimum rates shall 
be 5 cents per hour higher or lower, as the 
case may be. 


Minimum Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates for the Building Trades at Chicoutimi 
and District 


Trades 
Hel periiia. os eda iets re Pesos ate aes 
Brreklaver, elders o\sscares Rhinastaet ety sbernett: «% 
Carpenter-joiner ....-.eeeeereseeeeeccccees 
Fireman, steam boiler.........--++2++++++55 
FET Gle AP LVE Tac scale aie: oh exe, elede eqocerepscabsve eh Vat eres ay oh 
Steam shovel fireman...........seeeseeeees 
Horse driver one or two horses.......-+++: 


Roofer (slate, tile, asbestos, composition)... 
UI GUEEICL Alta ee cisicic e's vv 0\o peso pw'ormlle pinusrasorpne s Se 


Electrician (line man).........--+seeeeee: 
Wloor layer 5. ss... Sih SETS eek TIGA UT 
GeMenG HNISHET. as sacle o.scjsii2 8G siejsi eye's #4 250s 
i aie Bes cette te SECRIOR Serco reer 
Blacksmith (drill sharpener operator)...... 
Blacksmith on ordinary construction....... 
Watchman—boiler-fireman .........++-++:: 


Field-watchman (night or day) the number 
of working hours will be that required 
by the concern, per week........++.+--- 

BUIGELEL » ecclesia S dakentte Bee ne cae wine 

Kettleman 

Common labourer ........--seeeeeereeeees 

IManOM fees. sas cece FU icicads SIO OER ORS 

Stationary engineman (repair and mainten- 


Sata wsGi ee Wa olalnlo So: 6° 5, Wie) 9,0) 6.8 6.6 2 0 6.82 


6 Fb a basins We Wee eres a 010 © > ore os 6 'f 60 


oil, for: 
ISTLEMCLTTTIN erctetote «cle weielk erederes« epeleiy's oo0ue alace (6's 
PEPOUCEUING: sists ciel otis le wie Wate wistels, sis}sia. sisre i 
RFI MARAT UINGIG © laistac's slate sieteiars vie si igled or4e's 
four drums ..... Ne Pek ite SAR airs eG wa 


Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates 
ones 


i I- II iil 
$ 0.95 $ 0.90 $ 0.85 $ 0.75 
1.25 1.20 1.15 1.05 
1.15 1.10 1.05 0.95 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
0.95 0.90 0.85 0.75 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
0.95 0.90 0.85 0.75 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.10 1.05 1.00 0.90 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.10 1.05 1.00 0.90 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
1.25 1.20 1.15 1.05 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
0.95 0.90 0.85 0.75 
32.20 32.20 32.20 32.20 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.00 0.95 , 0.90 0.80 
0.90 0.85 0.80 0.70 
1,25 1.20 1.15 1.05 
1.15 1.10 1.05 0.95 
1.15 1.10 1.05 0.95 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
1.20 1.15 0.95 0.85 
1,20 1.15 1.00 0.90 
1.20 1.15 1.05 0.95 
1.20 1.15 1.15 1.05 


Minimum Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates for the Building Trades at Chicoutimi 
and District—Ooncluded 


Trades 
Engineman—steam, gasoline, electricity, oil 
SHOVELS ates re on eeret ine oleh tete oie teeters 
Engineman, pumps of all kinds............. 
Millwright, cca) cacemsone cart trom eer. 


Ornamental iron and bronze worker........ 
POM ITUOT. » onercue cieacte buena Nokes «attoieyvicks srensrahiaiastece 
IBaIDLereSUDTAVCLIMAD nt. oan apheraes eerrenit eae aise 
Painter working outside, higher than 45 feet, 
decoratonand toilderspries cancers sere ie 
PA SLOT CD erateicec's. toate sahstena Aekeidccast apie eh aces 
Plasterer’s helper: 
MSURMONU: whste re Se ciagdiste sae «erceew aan aerate 
DN AUN Othe eset. whuseRe Sete rls Papen ere 
SOTO AT UG Tika cs outioeste dole anes Mtiayscedh seeped Sree 
iPinmbere and: pipemebe twee aarpsres ake sbepeeretal Peres 
Junior journeyman (one year)............. 
AW SUCTAGOT PICT !ats,-o suetepave Risa vers velo ape as ee etael es 
Concrete metal bracing erector............ 
DRI Revki tbe pte delstercushsisieh olleteus 6s fren sonaces ie 
aber a WOOd OL. Metal’) arc.. shehs.aiche cetaceteue es 
Mharbla” Setter’ 6 ahisn spate sitemeter: satis costa tye e 
Terrazzo layer 
BPM Cw SOU CET is a. suck claus vapttoueusas ah olsys sususn tase acs ue hntes 
Steel bracing erector and worker (field).... 
anobleum layer sero: OAs. ele hie tee are 
Rreight elevator operators. .c.c cee oases es 
Checker perPweekys.0o. his. olan eee 
Powderman 
SUVS LG TUN BIAS 5, s098 « lefsve ore as /ats hoes vient aerate 
Cevand er CULLETs «41: sttareiaycate fa NaMt.. tetinc. Renee 
Paper hanger 
OME POMLED Teste veers trac eine eee 
Sheet-iron worker (erection) 
Material checker, per week 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Hourly and Weekly Wage Rates 


Zones 

I T-A Ly Til 
1.30 Le25 1.20 1.10 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
ye 854 LLG HUG 0.95 
AZo 1.20 Late 105. 

O75: iti as 
0.80 bigs Ete 
ae 0.85 aide Ben 
weed Le25 0.95 0.85 
0.95 1.10 0.85 0.75 
0.75 0.70 0.65 0.55 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
ba35 1.30 ie2o 1215 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
Leto L203 1.00 0.90 
110 1.05 1.00 0.90 
1.10 1.065 1.00 0.90 
1.00 0.95 0.90 0.80 
1.05 kc: TRAM AgeNThs 
1.05 - ae Sake 
35.00 a ee vated 
LAS 1.10 1.05 0.95 
25 1.20 eds 1.05 
Lod teld 1.05 1.00 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1.05 1.00 0.95 0.85 
1h A033 Ls 0.95 0.85 
35.00 ofa ori ohne 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved By 
Provincial Orders in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include seven new 
schedules, all summarized below. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, cal) a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages ‘and maximum 
hours of work. A schedut of wages and hours 
of labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and to 
amendments to them are given in the Lasour 
Gazetre, April 1950,.page 518. 
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ONTARIO 


Construction 


PAINTERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the painting 
and decorating industry in the Ottawa zone, 
to be in effect from March 6, 1951, “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours remain unchanged and are as 
follows: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week from November 1 to March 
31 inclusive; 8 per day, Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week during 
the rest of the year. Where work is of 
such a nature that it cannot be done during 
the regular working day and if the employee 
does not work more than 8 hours in any 
night-shift, the work may be done at night 
and such work shall be known as night work. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half; 
double time on Saturday in the winter 
months. on Saturday afternoon in_ the 
summer months, on Sunday and on 5 specified 
holidays. No overtime work, with the 
exception of one hour to be performed imme- 


o4 


diately following the working period of a 
regular working day, shall be performed 
without a permit from the advisory com- 
mittee. No permit for overtime work on a 
holiday shall be issued except in cases where 
life or property is in danger or where repairs 
on buildings must be done in order to 
prevent loss of employment to those persons 
regularly employed therein. (Provisions 
governing overtime are similar to those 
previously in effect.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.25 to $1.37 for spray-painting and 
from $1.10 to $1.22 per hour for all other 
work; an additional 10 cents per hour is 
paid for night work. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a specal lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


BuILDING LABOURERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for labourers 
in the Ottawa zone, to be in effect from 
March 6, 1951, “during pleasure”. 


Minimum hourly wage rates remain 
unchanged and are as follows: 61 cents per 
hour, but when an employee is a helper to 
a bricklayer or plasterer he shall be paid 75 
cents per hour. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, TORONTO. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the painting 
and decorating industry in the Toronto zone, 
to be in effect from March 6, 1951, “during 
pleasure”. 


This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 210), 
with the following exceptions:— 


Overtime: one hour of overtime work may 
be done immediately following the working 
period of a regular work day without permis- 
sion of the advisory committee. Except in 
cases of extreme necessity where life or 
property is in danger or where repairs on 
buildings must be done in order to prevent 
loss of employment to those persons regularly 
employed therein, no permit will be issued 
for overtime work on Saturdays, Sundays, or 


- 


7 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for work per- 
formed during the regular working period 
and for night work are increased from $1.35 
to $1.50 (to and including April 30, 1951), 
and shall be further increased to $1.55 on 
and after May 1, 1951. 


PLuMBERS, WINDSOR. 

An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plumbers 
in the Windsor zone, to be in effect from 
March 6, 1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week as formerly in effect. 

Overtime: double time for overtime and 
for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. However, overtime is 
payable at the regular rate for work on 
emergency repairs between 8 a.m. and 
12 noon on Saturday, where the owner of 
the shop does not work on emergency repairs 
and does not employ more than one journey- 
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man mechanic on the emergency repairs. 
No overtime work to be performed without 
a permit from the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.75 to $1.85 per hour. Men working 
on night shift will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LONDON. 

An Order in Council, dated February 8. 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the electrical 
construction and repair industry in the 
London zone, to be in effect from March 6, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. (Weekly hours are reduced 
by 4.) Where work is carried on in 2tor 
more shifts, employees shall be deemed to be 
employed during a regular working day 
where an employee does not work more than 
8 hours in any 24-hour period (this work to 
be known as shift work). 

Overtime: as previously in effect all over- 
time is payable at double time, except that 
not more than one hour’s overtime may be 
added immediately following a regular work- 
ing day and paid for at time and one-half. 
Except in cases of extreme necessity where 
life or property is in danger or where repairs 
on buildings must be done in order to prevent 
loss of employment to those persons regularly 
employed therein, no permit will be issued 
by the advisory committee for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays, or 8 specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.15 (L.G., June, 1947, p. 827) to $1.65 
per hour. Men working on night shifts will 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours of work. 
The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


ELuctricaAL WorKERS, OSHAWA AND WHITBY. 
An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the electrical 
repair and_ construction industry in the 
Oshawa and Whitby zone, to be in effect 
from March 6, 1951, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Where work 
is performed in 2 or more shifts, employees 
shall be deemed to be employed during a 
regular working day where an employee does 
not work more than 8 hours in any 24-hour 
period (this work to be known as shift 
work). Where 2 or more shifts are worked 
on the same job, only one shift shall be a 
day shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed during the 4-hour period immediately 
foulowing the working period of a regular 
work day; double time for all other overtime 
and for work on Sunday and 8 specified 
holidays. Except for one hour of overtime 
work to be done immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day no 
overtime work shall be performed without a 
permit from the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.30 per 
hour. Men who work on night shift will be 
paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The 
advisory committee may fix a lower minimum 
rate for handicapped workers. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
Manufacturing 


Vegetable Products 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated February 13, 
and gazetted February 24, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the baking 
industry at Regina and within a radius of 5 
miles, to be in effect during pleasure. 

Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 42 
hours in a week. 

Overtime: all work performed in excess of 
8 hours in any one day or 42 hours in any 
one week will be considered as overtime. 
Every employee who works on any of the 
specified holidays shall be paid one day’s 
wages at his regular rate and, in addition, 
one and one-half times his regular rate of 
wages for every hour or part of an hour 
during which he works. (The overtime rate 
of time and one-half for work performed in 
excess of regular daily or weekly hours which 
formed a provision of the former schedule is 
not mentioned in the present schedule.) 


Minimum weekly wage rates: doughmen 
$43, doughmen’s helper $36; ovenman, bench 
and machine hands, bread wrapper, receiver, 
stableman $38; bakers’ helpers and bread 
racker, bread wrapper’s helper, stableman’s 
helper $32; finishers, cake wrapper, box 
makers, cake shop dishwasher (female) $28; 
female help in cake shops (doing bench work 


over half time), female on cake depositor and 
doughnut machine, female cake shipper $30; 
shippers, utility man (second class) $34; 
janitor $35; engineer’s helper $40; truck 
driver $36; utility man (first class) $39. 
(In most cases the above rates are $2 per 
week higher than those previously in effect.) 
A $22.50 basic wage rate per week (pre- 
viously $21) shall be paid to all regular 
salesmen plus 5 per cent wholesale and 10 
per cent retail on all sales of cakes and 
pastry, and } cent wholesale and 1 cent retail 
per loaf on all bread sales; guaranteed 
weekly wage rate of $35. Relief outside 
salesmen receive a minimum of $36.50 per 
week (previously $32); salesmen in training 
$30 per week for a period of 4 weeks (pre- 
viously $27), thereafter $35 per week instead 
of $32 as formerly in effect. Part-time 
employees shall be paid 10 cents per hour 
above the pro rata rate. New employees will 
begin at 10 per cent less than the rates 
shown above for their classification and will 
reach the high rate after 6 months as follows: 
10 per cent less during the first 3 months, 
5 per cent less during the second 3 months 
and at the end of 6 months the prevailing 
rate. Night workers receive a bonus of 5 
cents per hour. Female employees perform- 
ing the duties of a male shall be paid wages 
equal to 100 per cent (previously 90 per 
cent) of the classification of said work. All 
employees not governed by any classification 
in this schedule shall be paid at the rate of 
wages provided for under the Minimum Wage 
Board Order. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
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in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerrre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded during February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of February the 
Department of Labour prepared 224 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the’ Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 68 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Agriculture. . ... 3 $ 222,460.25 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . . . 10,117 29,311,881.40 
IPORtROIICe sacle aieaie 12 80,656.34 
RIGEMEP eee ee 1 3,564.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of February the sum 
of $21,353.68 was collected from 3 employers 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to their 
contracts. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 252 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 
Awarded During February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess of 
8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Babine & Taylor, reha- 
bilitation of bldg No 12, RCAF Station. 
Longueuil P Q: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
repairs to frame bldgs Nos 1-11 incl, Artillery 
Proof Establishment. Centralia Ont: John 
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St Clair Painting & Decorating Co, interior 
painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Hamilton Ont: Canadian Engineering & Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, alterations to coach house, 
RCAF Reserve Squadron. Calgary Alta: 
T Eaton Co (Western) Ltd, laying of 
linoleum in various huts, Currie Barracks. 
Edmonton Alta: Axel Johnson Construction 
Ltd, sub-floor repairs to various bldgs, 
NWAC. 


Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation 


Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co 
Ltd, clearing, grading, water & sewer drain- 
age, HMCS “Shearwater”. Halifar N S: 
J D Brenner & Son,* installation of hot 
water heating system. Trenton N S: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd,* repairs to foundation walls. 
Tufts Cove N S: Irving & Vacherease, exten- 
sion to water & sewage system. Saint John 
N B: Industrial Insulaters Ltd, application 
of fire retardant paint; Lloyd R Mawhinney 
Ltd,* installation of 180 sink rims in apt 
bldgs; George Mabee,* elimination of defi- 
ciencies; George Mabee,* elimination of 
deficiencies. Valcartier P @Q: Community 
Enterprises Ltd, construction of 61 houses 
& ground services. Ajawv Ont: Albert Loiselle 
& Fils Enrg,* elimination of deficiencies; 
Smith Doors,* elimination of deficiencies; 
Taylor Engineering & Const Co, installation 
of ash handling equipment; Griffith & Crane 
Const Co,* surface treatment course. Wing- 
ham Ont: Carl Henry,* elimination of defi- 
ciencies. Vancouver B O: Monarch Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* maintenance of roads, 
lanes & drains; Biltmore Construction Co 
Ltd, building of sidewalks; Pyke & White 
Construction Co, building of streets & side- 
walks. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P BE I: M F Shurman Co, 
construction of VHF/DF bldg; M F Shurman 
Co, rehabilitation. & cubicling of barrack 
blocks. Dartmouth N S: CNR,* construction 
of railway siding. Chatham N B: Foster 
Wheeler Ltd.* erection two steam generating 
units. Bagotville P Q: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* 
erection two steam generating units. St 
Hubert P Q: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* erection 
two steam generating units; J A Quintin, 
cubicling & rehabilitation of barrack blocks. 
Camp Borden Ont: F D Howie Construction 
Co Ltd, enbicling & rehabilitation of barrack 
blocks. Gloucester Ont: S E Farley & Son, 
extension & accommodation, naval radio 
station. Kingston Ont: Weather System Ltd, 
installation of air-conditioning in lecture 
rooms in education bldg, RMC. North Bay 
Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd,* erection two 
steam generating units. Ottawa Ont: 
Taggart Construction Ltd, cubicling Beaver 
Barracks. Rivers Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Co Ltd, cubicling & rehabilitation 
of barrack blocks. Edmonton Alta: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, cubicling & rehabilita- 
tion of barrack blocks. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of public bldg. Naufrage 
P EI: H J Phillips & Son, breakwater 
extension. Souris P H I: Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co Ltd, reconstruction, improvements 
& dredging at railway wharf. Caribou NS: 
Warren (Maritimes) Ltd, paving of road & 
portion of wharf, ferry terminal. Halifax 
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N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, increased 
accommodation for Sick Mariners’ Clinic, 
Pier 21. North Sydney N S: Robb Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd, enlargement of dock & 
terminal facilities (transit shed), Canadian 
Government Railways. Upper Port Latour 
N S: Mosher & Rawding, harbour improve- 
ments. Chapeau P Q: Dominion Bridge Co 
Ltd, steel sidewalk on bridge over the 
Ottawa River. Havre St Pierre P Q: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Lacolle (Blackpool) P Q: 
J J Shea & Co Ltd, construction of bus 
terminal & examining warehouse bldg. 
Montreal P Q: J J Shea & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of a new garage, Queen Mary 
Hospital. Pointe au Pic P Q: North Shore 
Construction Co, wharf reconstruction & 
enlargement. Tadoussac P Q: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, con- 
struction of annex to bldg ‘‘C”, Booth St; 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co Ltd, installation of 
coal handling & accessory equipment, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St. Virginia Beach 
Ont: Fred Gauvreau,. construction of wharf. 
Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, 
docking, repairing, painting, etc, steel hopper 
scow, PWD No 53; Automatic Sprinkler Co 
of Canada Ltd, installation of automatic 
sprinklers, Red Chevron Hospital; C Vic 
Peters Co Ltd, installation of automatic 


sprinklers, Divadale Hospital. Winnipeg 
Man: John Plaxton Co Ltd, installation of 
automatic sprinklers, Veterans’ Home, 
Academy Road. Douglas B C: Beaver Con- 
struction Co, construction of customs & 
immigration bldgs. Vancouver B C: Gilpin- 
Nash Ltd, improvements, North Arm bank 
protection, Fraser River; Allan & Viner Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations for UIC, 
Catelli Bldg; B C Marine Engineers & Ship- 
builders Ltd.* docking, cleaning, painting & 
repairing dredge PWD No 305 “King 
Edward” & plant; Burrard Dry Dock Co 
Litd,* docking, cleaning, painting & repairing 
dredge PWD No 303 “Fruhling”. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construc- 
tion Co Ltd. construction of low frequency 
antenna system. Gore Bay Ont: Percy 
Harper & Sons, construction of a power 
house, airport. Regina Sask: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of a power house. 
St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Shipyards 
Ltd,* construction of a workboat for Marine 
Agency. St Laurent P Q: Chantier Mari- 
time de St-Laurent Ltee.* construction of 
steel landing craft, self-propelled for Quebec 
Marine Agency. NSorel P @Q: Roelofson 
Elevator Co Ltd,* erection of freight 
elevator for workshop. 


PROFIT SHARING 


(Concluded from page 670) 


direct correlation between his own effort 
and the profit bonus he receives. If the 
main objective is to increase productivity 
of labour rather than to promote collabora- 
tion between management and labour, 
incentive payment systems which directly 
relate wage payments to the worker’s 


output would appear preferable to profit- 
sharing. 

“Briefly, the very essence of profit-sharing 
is the philosophy of joint employer- 
employee collaboration in the task of 
production; and it can work successfully 
only when the emphasis is on the basic 
philosophy and not on the other material 
gains which it is likely to bring in its 
train.” 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Canada Labour Relations Board order revoking certification 
of the Canadian Seamen’s Union was wpheld in the Supreme Court - 


of Ontario. 


The Quebec Superior Court set aside an injunction which had 
restrained a council of arbitration from deciding a question 
arising out of the hours provision of a collective agreement. 


In the United States Supreme Court, the Wisconsin Public 
Utility Anti-Strike Act was held unconstitutional in that it was 
in conflict with the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Application of Canadian Seamen’s Union 
for Court review of decertification order 
dismissed. 

The High Court of Justice of Ontario, in 
a judgment delivered on February 23, 
dismissed the application of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union for a Court order quashing 
the order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board revoking its certification. The Board 
on December 7, 1950, had found that the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union was no longer 
entitled to certification as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of Branch Lines 
Limited, Sorel, Quebec, on the ground that 
it was not a trade union within the meaning 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (L.G., 1951, p. 190). 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union requested 
the Court to review the Board’s order on 
the following grounds: (a) that the Board 
had no jurisdiction to make the revoking 
order; (b) that the Board had no power 
to order decertification for the reasons 
given; (c) that there was no evidence 
before the Board on which it could make 
the order; and (d) that the order was 
contrary to and constituted a denial or 
violation of natural justice. 

Mr. Justice Barlow, in giving the reasons 
for decision, reviewed the action taken by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. On 
July 6 Branch Lines Limited made applica- 
tion to the Board for an order revoking the 
certification of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union which had been in effect since 
November 20, 1947. This application came 
before the Board for hearing on August 9, 
1950, with counsel for both parties present. 
The Board reserved its decision and on 
November 9, 1950, its Chief Executive 
Officer wrote to the solicitor for the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union stating that the Board 
had decided to accept as evidence a certain 
white paper of the British Government, and 


further stating that the Board was pre- 
pared to receive any written representations 
which the Canadian Seamen’s Union wished 
to submit. The letter was acknowledged 
but no representations were made. On 
December 7, 1950, the Board issued a 
unanimous judgment with reasons, revoking 
the certification. Mr. Justice Barlow held 
that the Board had proceeded in accordance 
with the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act in good faith and in a 
fair manner. 

The law is well settled that the Board 
must proceed within the four corners of 
the Act, and it must proceed fairly, in 
good faith and give the parties an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. After a careful 


perusal of all the steps taken it appears 
to me that this was done, 


The Court noted that the Act “gives the 
Board the widest possible latitude as to the 
evidence and information which it may 
receive and accept”. The Act provides 
that :—- 

58. (5) The Board shall have the powers 
of commissioners under Part I of the 

Inquiries Act. 


(6) The Board may receive and accept 
such evidence and information on oath, 
affidavit or otherwise as in its discretion 
it may deem fit and proper whether 
admissible as evidence in a court of law 
or not. 


Counsel for the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
argued that unless a decertification order 
can be made under Section 11 of the Act 
it cannot be made. Section 11 permits the 
Board to revoke certification where, in the 
opinion of the Board, a bargaining agent no 
longer represents a majority of employees 
in the unit for which it was certified. In 
this case the Board found that the material 
before it did not show that the applicant 
no longer represented the majority of the 
employees in the bargaining unit, and the 
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Board did not purport to base its order on 
Section 11. The Board’s order was made on 
the ground that the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was not an organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating rela- 
tions between employers and employees. 


Mr. Justice Barlow pointed out that, 
when making an order for certification, the 
Board must decide (1) that the organiza- 
tion applying is a “trade union” as defined 
in the Act (“any organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating rela- 
tions between employers and employees” 
but not including an employer-dominated 
organization) and (2) that it represents a 
majority of the employees. The Act 
(Section 61) further provides that if in any 
proceeding before the Board a question 
arises as to whether an organization or 
association is a trade union, “the Board 
shall decide the question and its decision 
shall be final and conclusive for all the 
purposes of this Act”, and the Board may 
reconsider any decision or order and may 
vary or revoke a decision or order. The 
Board was, therefore, acting within its 
powers in reconsidering an earlier decision, 
in which the Canadian Seamen’s Union was 
found to be a trade union under the Act. 
Mr. Justice Barlow stated that it was not 
for the Court to consider the evidence on 
which the Board made the second order, 
holding that “the weight of the evidence is 
for the Board”. 

The Court concluded that “the Board 
had ample power under the Act to make 
the order in question in these proceedings”. 

Mr. Justice Barlow then dealt with the 
contention that the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was not a “juridical entity” and was 
accordingly not entitled to bring the 
application before the Court. Stating that 
at common law a trade union has no right 
of action, he cited Society Brand Clothes 
Ltd. v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and Others (1931), SCR 321:— 

We must accordingly reach the con- 
clusion, that, while, under the prevailing 
policy, our legislation gives to unincor- 
porated labour organizations a large 
measure of protection, they have no legal 
existence; they are not endowed with any 
distinct personality; they have no cor- 


porate entity; they constitute merely 
collectivities of persons. 


Therefore, the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
would have no right to bring the present 
proceeding unless it were given a status 
to bring the proceeding by reason of the 
terms of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. Section 45 of 
the Act provides that a union shall be a 
person for the specific purpose of a prose- 
cution for an offence, but the proceedings 
which may be taken by a union as such 
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are limited by the Act. Mr. Justice Barlow 
held that the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
was not a legal entity for the purposes of 
this motion, and had no legal right to 
bring the application. Canadian Seamen's 
Union v. Canada Labour Relations Board 
and Branch Lines Limited, Ontario High 
Court of Justice, February 23, 1951. 


In the Quebec Superior Court a council 
of arbitration was held to have jurisdic- 
tion to deal with the performance or the 
non-performance of a term of a collective 
agreement. 

An injunction restraining a council of 
arbitration was set aside by the Superior 
Court of Quebec on May 5, 1950, on the 
grounds that the council had the right to 
adjudicate on the performance as well as 
on the existence of obligations arising out 
of a collective agreement. The term of 
the collective agreement at issue was the 
provision concerning hours. 

The case arose out of a dispute between 
a textile company and the union repre- 
senting a group of the company’s employees. 
A collective agreement had been in effect 
between the company and the union from 
September 1, 1948. A dispute arose out of 
the company’s reduction of hours during the 
period from February 28, 1949, to May 1, 
1949. The company maintained that a 
decline in orders had compelled it to reduce 
its output, and therefore the hours of work 
of certain of its employees. The union 
contended that the agreement guaranteed 
the employees a stated number of hours of 
work. The agreement provided for final 
decisions by arbitration in accordance with 
the Trade Disputes Act. 

After the union complained about the 
reduction of hours of work, a conciliation 
officer was appointed. He failed to effect 
a settlement, and, upon his recommenda- 
tion, a council of arbitration was established. 

The company and the union each nomin- 
ated a representative to the council of 
arbitration, and the two representatives 
agreed upon a chairman. The council of 
arbitration sat at different times, heard 
witnesses, held hearings at which both 
parties were represented by counsel, and 
finally received written briefs. On August 
17, 1949, the company asked for a reopening 
of the inquiry. The council on August 26, 
1949, refused to hear further evidence. 
The company applied for an injunction 
restraining the council of arbitration, which 
was granted on August 27, 1949. 

In contending that the council of arbi- 
tration had exceeded its jurisdiction, the 
company argued that the question which 
the council had to determine was whether 
the company had the right to reduce hours 
from February 28 to May 1, 1949. The 


company further contended that the ques- 
tion at issue was not a dispute within the 
meaning of the Trade Disputes Act, in that 
it had nothing to do with the performance 
or non-performance of a provision of the 
agreement. The question submitted to the 
council was simply whether an obligation 
existed. 

Mr. Justice Girouard, in giving the deci- 
sion of the Superior Court, found’ that the 
reduction of the hours of work affecting 
some of the employees had been the point 
at issue at the conciliation proceedings and 
at the hearings before the council of arbi- 
tration, and in neither case did the com- 
pany object to the procedure taken in 
accordance with the Trade Disputes Act. 
Both parties had been given every oppor- 
tunity to present their case before the 
council of arbitration. 

The Court further pointed out that the 
agreement contained clauses relating to 
hours of work and the parties were bound 
to refer any difference which might arise 
to final and binding arbitration. Where 
there is a written agreement, a council of 
arbitration is obliged to interpret the agree- 
ment with regard to the facts. 


The Court rejected the company’s appli- 
cation with costs. M. FE. Binz Co. Ltd. v. 
Hon. Juge Pettigrew, et al et Syndicat 
National Catholique du Textile de Mont- 
magny Inc., Mis en cause, Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Quebec (1951), CS Nos. 1 and 
2, 46. 


Wisconsin law prohibiting strikes in pub- 
lic utilities and substituting compulsory 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
found to be invalid by the United States 
Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a decision given by Chief Justice Vinson 
on February 26, 1951, held that the 
Wisconsin Public Utility Anti-Strike Act, 
which forbids all strikes and lockouts in 
public utilities, is unconstitutional because 
it conflicts with the federal Labour Manage- 
ment Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act. The 
issue came before the Court when unions 
representing workers employed by a transit 
company and a gas company applied for 
review of decisions of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. 


The union which represents the employees 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Transport Company for collective bargain- 
ing purposes for many years had entered 
into collective agreements with the company 
without resorting to strike. In 1948, how- 
ever, the parties were unable to agree on 
wages, hours and working conditions, and 
the union called a strike to enforce its 
demands. The Wisconsin Employment 


Relations Board, which is charged with 
administering the public utilities strike 
legislation, secured an ex parte order from 
a State Circuit Court restraining the strike. 
In compliance with that order the union 
postponed its strike. Thereafter, the Circuit 
Court entered a judgment under which the 
union and its officers were “perpetually 
restrained and enjoined from calling a 
strike . . . which would cause an interrup- 
tion of the passenger service of the transit 
company”. The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment. 

Substantially the same situation obtained 
with respect to the employees of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company. A strike 
was called in 1949, and the gas workers left 
their jobs. As with the transit workers, 
an injunction was obtained ordering the 
union to notify all employees called out on 
strike to return to work immediately. 
Although the strike was quickly settled, 
the Circuit Court found that the union 
had not obeyed the order and it was fined 
for contempt of court. 

The Public Utility Anti-Strike Act pro- 
vides that, 

Tt shall be unlawful for any group of 
employees of a public utility employer 
acting in concert to call a strike or to go 
out on strike, or to cause any work 
stoppage or slowdown which would cause 
an interruption of an essential service. 

A similar prohibition of lockouts follows. 
An “essential public utility service” is 
defined in the Act to include water, heat, 
gas, electric power, public passenger trans- 
portation and communications. Whenever 
collective bargaining results in an “impasse 
or stalemate” likely to cause interruption 
of the supply of an essential public utility 
service, the Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board is empowered to appoint a 
conciliator. If conciliation fails, the Board 
is directed to select arbitrators who shall 
“hear and determine” the dispute. The 
Act establishes standards to govern the 
decision of the arbitrators and: provides that 
the order of the arbitrators shall be final 
and binding upon the parties, subject to 
judicial review. Thus, the Act substitutes 
arbitration upon order of the Board for 
collective bargaining whenever an impasse 
is reached in the bargaining process, and 
as part of the statutory scheme denies 
utility employees the right to strike. In 
upholding the constitutionality of the Act, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court stressed the 
importance of utility service to the public 
welfare and the plenary power which a 
state is accustomed to exercise over such 
enterprises. 

The United States Supreme Court, revers- 
ing the judgment of the Wisconsin courts, 
found the Act unconstitutional because it 
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was in conflict with federal legislation. The 
National Labour Relations Board had exer- 
cised jurisdiction in respect to labour 
relations in both the gas and transit com- 
pany as being work affecting inter-state 
commerce. 

Mr. Justice Vinson first summed up the 
extent of federal regulation of peaceful 
strikes for higher wages in industries affect- 
ing commerce as interpreted in recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 

We noted that Congress . . . expressly 
safeguarded for employees in such indus- 
tries the “right ... to engage in... 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection”, e.g., to strike. We also 
listed the qualifications and regulations 
which Congress itself has imposed upon its 
guarantee of the right to strike, including 
requirements that notice be given prior to 
any strike upon termination of a contract, 
prohibitions on strikes for certain objec- 
tives declared unlawful by Congress, and 
special procedures for certain strikes which 
might create national emergencies. Upon 
review of these federal legislative provi- 
sions, we held: “None of these sections 
can be read as permitting concurrent state 
regulation of peaceful strikes for higher 
wages. Congress occupied this field and 
closed it to state regulation”. 


Mr. Justice Vinson then discussed the 
opinion by the Wisconsin Court that a 
local public utility should be distinguished 
from a national manufacturing organization 
so far as the rights conferred by the 
Labour Management Relations Act were 
concerned. He cited the Consolidated 
Edison Co. v. Labour Board case, 1938, 
which established that federal labour legis- 
lation, encompassing as it does all indus- 
tries “affecting commerce”, applies to a 
privately-owned public utility whose busi- 
ness and activities are carried on wholly 
within a single state. He further pointed 
out that no distinction between public 
utilities and national manufacturing organ- 
izations has been drawn in the administra- 
tion of the federal Act, and when separate 
treatment for public utilities was urged 
upon Congress in 1947, the suggested 
differentiation was expressly rejected. He 
concluded that “Creation of a special 
classification for public utilities is for 
Congress, not for this court”. 

Another point on which the Wisconsin 
Court had relied was that since the federal 
Act provided a procedure for national 
emergencies, Congress intended, by silence, 
to leave the states free to regulate local 
emergency disputes. However, Mr. Justice 
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Vinson pointed out that the Wisconsin Act 
was not “emergency” legislation but a 
comprehensive code for the settlement of 
labour disputes between public utility 
employers and employees. Far from being 
limited to local emergencies, the Act has 
been applied to disputes national in scope, 
since arbitrators were appointed under the 
Act to determine the Wisconsin phase of 
the national telephone strike which threat- 
ened in the spring of 1950. Likewise, the 
Act has been applied when an emergency 
did not exist as it was invoked to avert 
a threatened strike of clerical workers of a 
utility. A proposal to make settlement by 
arbitration compulsory in public utility 
disputes was expressly rejected by Congress 
when the federal Act was amended in 1947, 
not because of any desire to leave the states 
free to adopt it, but as being inconsistent 
with federal policy. 

Mr. Justice Vinson referred to the 
“debatable policy questions” raised in the 
argument. The unions involved and the 
National Labour Relations Board contended 
that prohibition of strikes with reliance 
upon compulsory arbitration for final settle- 
ment destroys the free collective bargaining 
declared by Congress to be the bulwark of 
the national labour policy, and leads to 
more unrest and disruption of service than 
is now experienced under a system of free 
collective bargaining, accompanied by the 
right to strike. The utility companies, the 
State of Wisconsin and other states stressed 
the importance of public utility services to 
the community and held that problems in 
such services are best left to the local 
government to solve. In the view of the 
Supreme Court, these questions cannot 
properly be resolved by the Court. They 
are for determination by Congress through 
legislative enactment, and in the Labour 
Management Relations Act, Congress had 
pronounced upon them. 

In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, with whom Mr. Justice Burton 
and Mr. Justice Minton concurred, took the 
position that there was no essential con- 
flict between the Wisconsin Act and the 
federal labour law. The Taft-Hartley Act 
does not, in specific terms, deal with the 
problem of local* strikes in public utilities. 
“Due regard for basic elements in our 
federal system makes it appropriate that 
Congress be explicit if it desires to remove 
from the orbit of state regulation matters 
of such intimate concern to a locality as 
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the continued maintenance of services on 
which the decent life of a modern com- 
munity rests”. After discussing previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court dealing 
with the sections of the Taft-Hartley Act 
on which the “right to strike” is based, he 
concluded that, 


To derive from the general language of 
the federal Act a “right” to strike in 


violation of a state law regulating public 
utilities is to strip from words the limits 
inherent in their context. 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division 998, et al v. Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board; United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America, 
CIO, et al v. Same, Labour Relations 
Reporter, Vol. 27, No. 35, 2385. 


United States Railway Labour Act Amended 


Union-shop and check-off clauses are now 
permitted in collective agreements under 
the Railway Labour Act. 


An Act to amend the Railway Labour Act 
(Public Law 914 approved by the President 
January 10, 1951) permits union shop 
clauses in collective agreements, subject to 
certain conditions, and also permits clauses 
providing for the check-off of union dues. 
The Railway Labour Act governs the labour 
relations of railroads and air lines and their 
employees. 

A new paragraph is added to Section 2, 
authorizing, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of the Act, agreements requiring, as 
a condition of continued employment, that 
within 60 days following the beginning of 
employment, or the effective date of the 
agreements, whichever is the later, all 
employees shall become members of the 
labour organization representing their craft 
or class. 


Two conditions are imposed for the 
execution of union shop agreements. First, 
a union cannot require union membership 
as a condition of employment if, under its 
constitution, it refuses to accept the 
membership of persons of certain classes or 
offers them only limited membership. 
Second, an agreement may not require 
membership in a union as a condition of 
employment with respect to employees to 
whom membership was denied or termin- 
ated for any reason other than the failure 
of the employee to pay the dues uniformly 
required as a condition of acquiring or 
retaining membership. This provision 
removes from the requirements of the 
agreement as to union membership any 
employees to whom membership has been 
denied or who have been expelled from 
membership for any cause except non- 
payment of dues. In such cases, non- 
membership in the union would not be a 
reason for dismissal. 

Under the amendment, agreements may 
contain a check-off clause, but this clause 
must provide that no deduction shall be 
made until each individual employee has 
furnished the employer with a written 


assignment of dues to the union, and this 
assignment shall be revocable in writing 
after the expiration of one year or upon 
the termination date of the collective 
agreement, whichever is the sooner. 


The Act, as now amended, does not 
require the execution of union-shop agree- 
ments; it merely permits railway and airline 
companies and the representatives of their 
employees, through the voluntary process of 
collective bargaining, to include union-shop 
provisions in their collective agreements. 
Neither does the Act require a collective 
agreement to provide for the check-off. It 
merely allows the check-off to be adopted 
by agreement between the parties. 


All forms of union security agreements 
and deduction from wages of union dues 
had been prohibited under the Railway 
Labour Act since 1934. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labour and Public Welfare, in 
reporting on the amendment, explained that 
the 1934 prohibitions were imposed because 
of the use of union security agreements by 
employers as devices for establishing and 
maintaining company unions. It was esti- 
mated that in 1934 there were over 700 
agreements with company unions, or about 
20 per cent of the total number of agree- 
ments in the industry. Since that time, 
company unions have practically dis- 
appeared. Labour organizations, which had 
in 1934 accepted the statutory prohibitions 
in order to reach the problems of company 
control over unions, have recently sought 
the right to bargain collectively with regard 
to union-shop agreements and check-off, a 
right which is possessed in substantial 
measure by unions representing employees 
in industry generally under the terms of 
the Labour Management Relations Act as 
they have been administered. 

Under the Labour Management Relations 
Act (Taft-Hartley Act), employers and 
unions may agree to a union shop (each 
employee must become a member of the 
union 80 days or more after the date of 
his employment or the effective date of 
the collective agreement, whichever is the 
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election conducted by the National Labour 
Relations Board. The Board will not hold 
a vote unless the union can show that 30 
per cent of the employees in the unit want 
the union shop. 


later) if (1) the union is the certified 
representative of the employees in the 
appropriate bargaining unit and is not 
company-dominated; and (2) the majority 
of the employees have voted for it in an 


Labour Legislation Enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature in 1951 


The Quebec Legislature made no major changes in the labour 
legislation of the Province at its recent session. The Legislature, 
which convened two months earlier than usual in order to 
provide financial aid to people in Rimouski and Cabano who lost 
their homes through fires last spring, met from November 8-16, 
1950, and was adjourned to meet again from January 24 until 
March 17. During the session Acts were passed to provide for 
rent control, to make decisions of the Labour Relations Board 
and councils of arbitration immune to Court action, to permit 
collective agreements to be made for a term of one, two or three 
years, and to increase the composition of the Labour Relations 


Board from five to seven members. 


Duration of Collective Agreements 


By an amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, collective agreements may now 
be made for a term of one year, two years 
or, at the most, for three years. Previously, 
the term of collective agreements made 
under the Act could not be a longer period 
than one year but the parties could agree 
that an agreement should be renewed auto- 
matically each year unless notice of term- 
ination was given by either party between 
the sixtieth andi thirtieth day preceding the 
expiration of the agreement. 


It is now provided that a one-year agree- 
ment which contains an automatic renewal 
clause will be renewed each year for a 
further period of one year unless one party 
gives the other written notice between the 
sixtieth and the thirtieth day before the 
end of the agreement that it wishes to 
terminate or amend the agreement or to 
negotiate a new one. 


Further, if the parties to an agreement 
wish to make a new agreement for a term 
beginning at a later date than that of the 
existing one, they may either prolong their 
agreement for a period of less than a year 
or make a new one covering the interval 
between the expiry of the existing agree- 
ment and the date on which they desire the 
new one to commence. 


The other provincial Labour Relations 
Acts and the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act do not limit 
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the duration of collective agreements. They 
merely provide that the minimum term 
of an agreement is one year. 


Labour Relations Board not Subject 
to Court Action 


By amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act and to the Trade Disputes Act, deci- 
sions of the Labour Relations Board of the 
Province of Quebec or of councils of arbi- 
tration will not be subject to revision by 
the Courts. The amendments specifically 
provide that writs of quo warranto, of 
mandamus, of certiorari, of prohibition or 
injunction may not be issued against the 
Labour Relations Board, against a council 
of arbitration or against any of their 
members as a result of a decision, pro- 
cedure or any act which relates to the 
carrying out of their duties. These writs 
are the means by which an appeal against 
a decision of the Board or a council of 
arbitration can be made to the Courts. 


Further, Article 50 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure which declares that, “Excepting 
the Court of King’s Bench, all courts, 
circuit judges and magistrates, and all other 
persons and bodies politic and corporate, 
within the Province are subject to the 
superintending and reforming power, order 
and control of the Superior Court and of 
the judges thereof”, is declared not to 
apply to the Labour Relations Board and 
to councils of arbitration, including councils 
of arbitration established under the Act 
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respecting municipal and school corpora- 
tions and their employees. A _ section 
prohibiting judicial writs being issued 
against councils of arbitration set -up to 
settle disputes concerning municipal and 
school employees was included in the Act 
passed in 1949 (L.G., 1949, p. 612). 


Composition of 
Labour Relations Board 


The Labour Relations Board has been 
increased by the addition of two members. 
By an amendment to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, a chairman, vice-chairman and 
five other members appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council will now 
make up the membership of the Board 
instead of a chairman, vice-chairman and 
three others, as formerly. According to a 
statement by the Minister of Labour, the 
amendment was made to give the Board 
wider representation. The Minister said 
that the Canadian Congress of Labour had 
requested the Government to have a repre- 
sentative appointed to the Board. 


Rent Control 


The Government of Quebec will take 
over rent control for the Province when 
the federal Government evacuates the 
field, by an Act respecting the regulation 
of rentals which will come into effect on 
Proclamation. ‘The Act, which will apply 
in every city and town in the Province, 
will freeze rents at their level on April 30, 
1951, until August 1 of this year and, 
except under special circumstances, no 
person may be evicted during that period. 

Thereafter, if the parties to a lease are 
unable to agree to prolong the lease or 
to make a new one, the lessee may apply 
to the local administrator to prolong the 
lease and fix the rent. One local admin- 
istrator will be appointed in areas with a 
population of less than 100,000 persons, an 
administrator and an assistant in more 
populous areas. Their decisions are subject 
to appeal to the Rental Commission, a 
Board of from three to five persons set up 
as the rental authority for the Province 
with the authority to fix general rental 
scales for the different areas. The Act 
will terminate on May 1, 1953. 


Housing 

Amendments were made to the legisla- 
tion which was first passed at the 1948 
session of the Legislature to facilitate the 
building of homes (L.G., 1948, p. 1267). 

The powers granted to municipal corpor- 
ations to enable them to remedy the 
housing shortage have been extended until 
February 1, 1954. The powers granted by 


the original Act include authority to cede 
land at $1 per unit to co-operative build- 
ing societies or individuals and to reduce 
the valuation of any new dwelling for 
taxation purposes to 50 per cent of its real 
value for a period of 30 years. Previously, 
January 15, 1952, was the date fixed for 
the expiry of these powers. 

By a further amendment, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to spend an additional 
$8,000,000 for the purpose of paying the 
interest in excess of two per cent on loans 
made for the building of new homes, such 
homes to be not more than two-unit 
dwellings. This additional sum will bring 
the total amount which has been allotted 
for this purpose during the last three years 
to $20,000,000. The period within which 
homes may be built and advantage taken 
of the provisions of the Act has been 
extended to February 1, 1954. 

An additional credit of $25,000 has been 
added to the original sum of $100,000 
which was set aside in 1948 for carrying 
out an inquiry into the housing problem 
in the Province. The Act authorized the 
appointment of a commission of from three 
to five persons for this purpose. 


Teachers’ Associations in Sherbrooke 

By an amendment to the Act respecting 
Education in the City of Sherbrooke, 
Roman Catholic teachers’ associations may 
not include workers of another category. 
The amendment provides that only a pro- 
fessional association of male and female 
teachers exclusively composed of persons 
in the service of the Board of Roman 
Catholic School Commissioners of Sher- 
brooke may be certified as bargaining agent 
by the Labour Relations Board of Quebec 
and may negotiate and sign a collective 
agreement with the school board. In nego- 
tiations with the school board, the profes- 
sional association may only be represented 
by one of its members. 


Old Age Pensions 

An Act, to remain in effect for one year, 
was passed to authorize the Quebec Gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada _ regarding 
payment of old age pensions and pensions 
for the blind. The Provincial Govern- 
ment is also authorized to consent to a 
well-defined constitutional amendment 
which will permit the payment of such 
pensions on a fair basis and in co-operation 
with the federal authorities. 

The Act was passed as a result of a 
federal-provincial conference held in 
December, 1950. At this conference the 
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federal Government proposed that a con- 
tributory old age pension scheme should 
be inaugurated under which the federal 
Government should provide pensions for 
all persons 70 years of age and over with- 
out a means test, and the federal and 
provincial Governments should share 
equally the cost of providing pensions to 
persons between the ages of 65 and 69 with 
a means test (L.G., 1951, p. 8). 
Amendments to the British North 
America Act are necessary in order to give 
the federal Government jurisdiction to 
implement its part of the old age security 
plan. Draft constitutional amendments 
have been submitted to the provincial 
Governments for their consideration. 


Annual Report of the 


Co-operatives 

An Act was passed authorizing the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint 
three Commissioners to revise, co-ordinate, 
consolidate and suggest amendments to the 
laws of the Province governing co- 
operative syndicates. Various systems of 
taxation in relation to co-operatives will 
be studied by the Commissioners who will 
then make recommendations, taking into 
account the special nature of these organ- 
izations and the general economy of the 
Province. The Commissioners must submit 
a report of their work and their recom- 
mendations to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council within 12 months of their appoint- 
ment unless the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council fixes a later date. 


New Brunswick Department of Labour 


Continuing good labour relations are noted in the Annual Report 
of the New Brunswick Department of Labour. A new Minimum 
Wage Order is now applicable to nearly all women workers in the 


Province. 


The Department of Labour of New 
Brunswick is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Factories Act, 1946, the 
Stationary Engineers’ Act, 1946, the Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1944, the Labour Relations 
Act, 1949, the Minimum Wage Act, 1945, 
the Industrial Standards Act, 1948, and the 
Trades Examination Act, 1949. The Annual 
Report of the Department for the year 
ending October 81, 1950, summarizes the 
year’s activities under each of these Acts. 


Labour Relations 


Good employer-employee relations during 
the year under review are reported. Only 
four strikes occurred. The total number 
of employees involved in strike action 
amounted to 421 and the time-loss in man- 
working days totalled 4,764. In six disputes, 
the Minister of Labour was requested to 
provide conciliation services. In each case 
a Conciliation Officer was appointed to 
confer with the parties, and in two cases 
where such conciliation was unsuccessful a 
Conciliation Board was appointed to deal 
with the matters in dispute. 

During the year the Labour Relations 
Board received 30 applications for certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents. Of these 19 were 
granted, one was dismissed and 10 were 
pending at the close of the year. In three 
cases the Board directed that a secret ballot 
of all employees in the bargaining unit be 
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conducted by an official of the Department 
in order to determine whether a majority 
of the employees in the unit supported the 
applicant union as their bargaining agent. 
As the result of such a vote the Board 
revoked the certification of one union. 


Minimum Wages 

During the year the Minimum Wage 
Board renewed the Minimum Wage Order 
affecting male employees engaged in pro- 
ducing pulpwood, pitprops or logs for the 
period from April 30 to September 30, 1950 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1707). After giving 
consideration to information obtained from 
employers and workers and after conduct- 
ing an extensive survey of wage rates and 
existing conditions, the Board decided to 
allow the Order to expire on September 30. 
This action was taken as the Board was 
“ . . convinced that renewal would serve 
no useful purpose in view of the strong 
demand for woodsworkers and the general 
upward wage trend.” 

The report notes that considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in the administration 
and enforcement of a General Minimum 
Wage Order for women workers and of an 
Order affecting women employees in whole- 
sale and retail merchandizing establish- 
ments. These Orders had provided for a 
minimum rate of $14.40 per week for a 
standard work-week of 48 hours or less and 


also for a minimum rate of 30 cents per 
hour for part-time employees (L.G., Oct., 
1950, p. 1707). Frequently, the question 
arose as to what number of hours consti- 
tuted a standard work-week, particularly in 
seasonal employment and also in plants 
where hours varied in different departments. 


To meet this situation, the Board revoked 
these Orders and replaced them with a 
General Minimum Wage Order, effective 
September 1, 1950, and applicable to all 
women workers in the Province with the 
exception of those already covered by a 
Minimum Wage Order governing hotels, 
restaurants, etc. (L.G., 1948, p. 492) and 
those exempted by the Minimum Wage 
Act. 

The new Order established a minimum 
hourly rate of 35 cents for women working 
48 hours or less in a week. The minimum 
overtime rate for work in excess of 48 
hours a week was set at 50 cents per hour. 


Departmental inspectors conducted 320 
inspections during the year. Twenty-one 
violations for paying less than the minimum 
rate, and 102 for failure to post minimum 
wage orders were discovered and ordered 
corrected. Reports received from auditors 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion have brought apparent violations to 
the attention of the Department resulting 
in better enforcement of minimum wage 
orders. 


Industrial Standards 


Two Industrial Standards Schedules, 
affecting the carpentry trade and the 
plumbing and the pipe-fitting trades in 
the Saint John zone, expired during the 
period under review. Both were renewed 
and came into force on June 15, 1950, and 
August 1, 1950, respectively. 

In accordance with the Industrial 
Standards Act, an advisory committee, 
equally representative of employers and 


employees, was established by the Minister . 


to assist in enforcing each Schedule. 


The report notes that Industrial Standards 
Schedules were well received by both 
employers and employees. Inspections and 
investigations secured compliance with the 
Schedules without resort to court action 
in any case. 


Factory Inspection 

During the year the Factory Tibbclidn 
Branch of the Department inspected 785 
establishments employing 21,304 male and 
6,229 female workers. As a result of these 
investigations 703 recommendations were 
issued with respect to such matters as 
improved safety, properly equipped lunch 


and rest rooms, first aid kits, machinery 
safeguards, improved lighting and ventila- 
tion, properly equipped lavatories, etc. 

The report draws attention to the fact 
that, through the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
arrangements were made during the year 
for the preparation by the Canadian 
Standards Association of a model safety 
code for the woodworking industry. . Rep- 
resentatives of Governments and industry 
throughout Canada, assisted by technical 
experts, have formed a committee to study 
the matter and to formulate a code of 
safe practices for this industry. 

During the year, local advisory com- 
mittees established in connection with the 
control of the employment of children in 
factories continued to advise on applica- 
tions for employment by persons under 16 
years of age. These committees, composed 
of representatives of the church, police and 
educational institutions, recommend that 
authorization to employ children be given 
by the Minister in cases where the circum- 
stances warrant such an authorization. 
Committees are functioning at Saint John, 
Shippegan, Moncton, Baie Ste. Anne and 
St. Stephen. 


Boiler Inspection 

During the year 360 uninsured boilers and 
1,099 pressure vessels were inspected by 
boiler inspectors and inspection certificates 
issued. In the same period 2,052 stationary 
engineers’ and stationary boilermen’s 
licences were issued. 


Apprenticeship 

The Apprenticeship Training Program of 
the Department continued to develop satis- 
factorily. Seventy-one apprentices com- 
pleted their training and were given 
certificates of qualification as journeymen. 
The trades of pipe-fitter, stationary 
engineer and switchboard operator and 
lineman were declared appropriate for con- 
tracts of apprenticeship. Welding was also 
declared a trade appropriate for apprentice- 
ship, to be effective on July 1, 1951. 

Pre-employment training, provided for 
by the Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship 
Agreement of January 3, 1949, was con- 
tinued in the bricklaying, carpentry, elec- 
trical, machine shop, motor vehicle repair, 
plumbing, and body and fender repair 
trades. A total of 58 candidates success- 
fully completed such training during the 
year, and 93 per cent were continuing their 
apprenticeship in the trade in which they 
received pre-employment training. 

Another part of the Apprenticeship 
Training Program was the part-time classes, 
usually four hours a week, which were held 
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in the various vocational schools of the 
Province. A total of 243 apprentices 
attended these classes. 


Stress was laid on supervision of training- 
on-the-job. Transfers to other shops are 
arranged so that the apprentice receives 
the broadest possible work experience in 
his trade. 

Full-time refresher courses in trade theory 
and practical work in blueprint reading and 
drafting, machine shop work, motor vehicle 
repair, plumbing, welding and body and 
fender repair were conducted in Saint John 
and Moncton. During the year 23 appren- 
tices took advantage of these courses which 
were of up to three months’ duration. 


Certification of Electricians 


Under the Trades Examination Act, 1949, 
the electricians trade was designated as a 


trade to which the Act applies, and the 
Electricians Board of Examiners’ was 
appointed to examine candidates and to 
issue certificates of qualification in the 
trade. The Board decided that, a candidate 
for a certificate must be at least 16 and 
must have had five years’ practical experi- 
ence in the electricians trade or hold a 
valid certificate of apprenticeship in the 
trade issued by the Apprenticeship Branch 
of the Department. It was also decided 
that examinations should consist of written, 
oral and practical tests and that a pass 
mark should be 65 per cent. At the first 
examinations conducted by the Board in 
Moncton 24 out of 26 candidates were issued 
certificates of qualifications. Examinations 
are to be held in other centres as soon as 
possible. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 
IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Extensive labour legislation has been adopted in Western 
Germany since the close of World War II, at first by the 
Occupying Powers, and more recently by the Federal Govern- 


ment and by the state governments. 


The new legislation 


represents a return to the kind of democratic procedures that 
were destroyed under Nazism. 


In the labour laws issued under the 
occupation of Western Germany, there have 
been strong indications of a return to 
democratic institutions and procedures 
which first had been established by the 
Weimar Republic and then destroyed in 
1933 under Naziism, according to an article 
by Oscar Weigert of the United States 
Labour Department’s Division of Foreign 
Labour Conditions, appearing in the 
Monthly Labour Review of December, 1950. 

Four distinct stages have marked the 
progress of labour legislation during the 
five years of Western Germany’s occupa- 
tion, the article states: (1) The Four 
Occupying Powers imposed several new 
labour laws without any German participa- 
tion, to be applied in all Occupation Zones; 
(2) with the end of Four Power Legislation 
in 1947, the Laender in the United States 
and French Zones enacted their own 
labour statutes; (3) in 1948, the authority 
to pass Land* labour legislation was 


*Land—A political unit somewhat similar to a 
state in the United States. Plural: Laender. 
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extended to the British Zone, and German 
bizonal labour legislation was authorized 
by the British and American Military 
Governors; (4) establishment of the 
Federal Republic in the United States, 
British and French Zones delegated to the 
Federal Government the power, concurrent 
with that of the Laender, to enact labour 
law. 


As a consequence of these various 
changes, Mr. Weigert points out, existing 
labour legislation in Western Germany is 
not a unified national system. It is a 
legal patchwork of statutes varying in 
origin and differing from Land to Land. 
This complex situation, he states, is “a 
natural but undesirable incident of divided 
Occupation and also of a policy of decen- 
tralization which favoured the development 
of separate legislative programs in the 11 
West German Laender.” 

At the beginning of the Occupation, the 
Allied Powers faced a three-fold task: to 
eliminate Nazi methods and doctrines from 
labour statutes and practices; to overcome 
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the chaotic conditions existing in the 
defeated country; and to establish the 
elements of a new legal system capable 
of guiding future German legislation. 

The numerous Nazi labour laws were 
handled in different ways by the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin, the common 
agency of the four Powers. Highly objec- 
tionable statutes were abolished. Others 
which were indispensable such as the war- 
time legislation on wage and employment 
controls, and protective labour legislation, 
were retained. 

Supporting the revival of trade unionism 
and collective bargaining, the Council 
authorized the restoration of works councils 
in individual plants and prescribed the 
re-establishment of labour courts and of 
machinery for conciliation and arbitration. 


Land Labour Legislation 


The first body of post-war labour law 
of German origin appeared in the constitu- 
tions which were made public by the seven 
Laender in the U.S. and French Zones in 
1946 and 1947 and approved by the Occu- 
pation authorities. The Land constitutions 
guaranteed freedom of association, recog- 
nized collective bargaining, and provided 
for works councils in individual plants and 
for labour’s right to participate im mana- 
gerial decisions. In the subsequent years, 
each of the Laender in the American and 
French Zones worked out labour laws 
based on the constitutions. In the British 
Zone, labour legislation was least developed 
because of temporary restrictions of legis- 
lative powers and the inclusion of fewer 
specific labour provisions in the Land con- 
stitutions. It was most advanced in the 
Laender of the French Zone to which the 
bizonal legislation, initiated in 1948, did not 
extend. 


Bizonal Laws 


From 1948 to 1949 two laws enacted by 
the German Economic Administration for 
the U.S. and British Zones were of major 
importance. One of them ended wage 
controls and opened the way for genuine 
collective bargaining and the other re- 
established a legal framework for such 
bargaining. 


Federal Jurisdiction 


The 1849 provisional constitution of the 
Republic, while it did not contain a special 
section on labour matters, did nonetheless 
lay down “basic rights” such as freedom of 
association, free choice of occupation, and 
equal status of men and women. 

“The Republic,” Mr. Weigert points out, 
“has broad powers in regard to labour laws. 


Federal legislation is permitted, for in- 
stance, if it is needed for ‘the preservation 
of legal or economic unity beyond the area 
of an individual Land, in particular for 
the preservation of uniform living condi- 
tions.’ Outstanding German labour jurists 
contend that this clause establishes federal 
jurisdiction in almost all labour matters. 
Federal laws, when enacted, supersede 
Land laws.” 

The provisional constitution recognizes 
as federal law nation-wide labour laws 
which were not abolished by the Nazis 
or by the Occupying Powers. The bizonal 
labour laws of 1948 and 1949 also became 
federal law, but only in the US. and British 
Zones. They are effective in the French 
Zone as well on condition that the Laender 
accept them. 


Scope of Recent Laws 


While a balanced and inclusive system 
of labour law was impossible under the 
shifting economic and political conditions 
of the past five years, almost every field 
of labour law has actually been touched 
upon by recent legislation. “In some 
areas,” states the article, “recent legislative 
provisions were limited to establishing 
fundamental and binding principles such as 
freedom of association or the right to equal 
pay for equal work. In the protective 
labour legislation field, only minor changes 
were made in the existing body of nation- 
wide statutes. In.some other fields, recent 
labour laws are no longer valid.” 


Collective Bargaining 


There are certain remaining areas of 
labour law where legislation announced 
during the Occupation is in effect and may 
considerably influence future trends. Among 
these are laws concerning collective bar- 
gaining. From the outset, American and 
British authorities helped to revive the 
tradition of such bargaining, which was 
highly developed at the time of the 
Weimar Republic but was suspended under 
the Nazi régime. With the lifting of wage 
controls in November, 1948, collective 
agreements again became an important 
factor in labour relations. 

The bizonal law of 1949 defines the 
partners to the collective agreement and 
describes the latter’s form and content. 
The contract has binding force on both the 
members of the organizations (company 
and unions) in the agreement and the 
organizations themselves. Changes in 
employment conditions are legal only if 
they are allowed in the agreement or if 
they are to the worker’s benefit. 

One provision which bizonal law adopted 
from pre-Nazi legislation was authorization 
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for the Labour Administration to extend 
the binding power of collective agreements 
to employers and workers who are not 
parties to the agreement but work in the 
same geographical area and industry or 
occupation. In the new law the condi- 
tions for such am extension are more 
explicitly defined and more narrowly 
drawn than in the earlier legislation. 

The three Laender in the French Zone, 
as a result of this change, decided to 
regulate collective bargaining by laws of 
their own. In most of its provisions a 1949 
law in Rhineland-Palatinate follows the 
bizonal statute but gives more freedom to 
the Land Labour Minister on the exten- 
sion of collective agreements. The enact- 
ments of the other two Laender—Baden 
and Wuerttemberg - Hohenzollern — even 
provide for government intervention in 
collective bargaining itself. “Collective 
agreements,” states the article, “become 
valid only by registration with the Land 
Labour Ministry, and registration can be 
refused by the Ministry. The advocates 
of this legislation contend that economic 
conditions in Western Germany are not 
stable enough to allow more than a ‘con- 
trolled freedom’ of collective bargaining as 
a part of a ‘compromise between a free 
and a controlled economy.’ ” 


Labour-Management Disputes 


In 1946 the Control Council restored the 
two methods of adjusting labour-manage- 
ment disputes effective in the Weimar era. 
The first concerned disputes over the appli- 
cation of laws or agreements and these 
were handled by labour courts which 
adjudicated matters of law and contractual 
terms. Under the second method, public 
agencies intervened when the parties could 
not agree on original terms, renewal, or 
change of collective agreements. 

The Control Council Law on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration differs from the 
Weimar statutes in two essential points: 
(1) the public agencies intervene only if 
requested by all parties to a dispute; 
(2) awards are not compulsory (except in 
special cases where a dispute affects the 
interests of the Occupation). The author 
notes that both unions and employers 
oppose return to compulsory arbitration. 
During recent years, the few major labour 
disputes that did occur in Westerm Germany 
were settled by voluntary arbitration. 


Further legislation adopted in recent 
years has concerned works councils, pro- 
tection of workers in cases of dismissal and 
paid vacations. 


Co-Rule in Coal and Steel 


On January 26, the New York Times 
reported an important agreement between 
West German trade unions and industrial 
leaders on a proposed “co-determination” 
law, in the coal and steel industries. 

Following agreement, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer instructed Labour Minister Anton 
Storch to draft, for passage through Parlia- 
ment, a proposed law granting workers a 
50 per cent share in the management of 
the steel and coal industries. The law 
would provide for creation of a series of 
councils in each plant and mine, and an 
over-all “Senate” for the respective indus- 
tries, half of whose members would be 
selected by management and half by the 
unions. 


The Economist states that the settlement 
provides for the following organization in 
the iron, steel and coal companies:— 

(1) two out of eleven members of the 
board of directors to be nominees of 
the main trade union concerned, and 
two more to be trade unionist 
employees of the firm, who will be 
nominated by the works council, and 
may be rejected by the TU head- 
quarters; 

(2) a fifth director to be nominated by 
the trade union but to be a neutral 
individual having no connection with 
the industry; 

(3) the employers to have similar rights 
of nomination; 

(4) the “eleventh man,” as he is popu- 
larly termed, will be an expert and 
an arbitrator, who will be nominated 
by the rest of the directors. The 
general meetings are to elect the 
nominees. 

In the board of managers a labour 
manager will sit with the technical and 
commercial managers—all of them on a 
year’s probation unless they are already 
tried men. Finally, two new bodies, called 
“Senates,” will be set up over the steel 
and coal industries to resolve disputes and 
give recommendations. They will consist 
of nominees of the employers and unions 
chosen by the Government. 
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JOB ANALYSIS PROGRAM WILL FACILITATE 
SELECTION OF WORKERS FOR DEFENCE JOBS 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission has recently started 
training a staff of officers to become job analysts, with a view to 


improving its placement services. 


While primarily designed as 


an extension of its normal services, the program is expected to be 
of particular value in selecting workers for defence production. 


At a time when the manpower require- 
ments of Canada’s defence effort call for 
the most effective utilization of the nation’s 
working force, the job analysis program on 
which the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has recently embarked assumes an 
importance beyond the normal employment 
placement procedure. Unlike the position 
in World War II, when both Canada and 
the United States had an existing and 
potential labour supply upon which to draw 
or train, the approaching situation is likely 
to be marked by manpower shortages, 
particularly of skilled craftsmen. The 
Commission’s job analysis program is aimed 
at making the most effective use of the 
working force by attempting, through 
examining and analysing jobs at the place 
of work, and ascertaining the skills of 
workers, to “match” the skilled worker 
with the skilled job. 

Matching men with jobs is a fundamental 
function of the Employment Service, and 
it is an essential requirement that the 
employment officer know the man—his 
qualifications, experience, education and 
other attributes—and that he know the 
job and what it requires to do it success- 
fully. In the larger offices of the Commis- 
sion some degree of specialization on the 
part of employment officers is possible, and 
many officers are able to concern themselves 
only with fields of employment with which 
they are thoroughly familiar. In all too 
many cases, however, because of the 
impracticability of having specialists in 
the 12,000 and more occupations in Canada, 
employment officers are often called upon 
to select workers for jobs for a knowledge 
of which they have to rely upon specifica- 
tions laid down in employers’ orders, by 
occasional conducted plant visits, by past 
experience, or by reference to other occu- 
pational information. 

The main source of information about 
jobs to be filled is, of course, the employer’s 
ovder form. But because in many instances 


an employer’s order is given by telephone, 
the employment office, particularly in the 
case of new and unfamiliar jobs, is some- 
times severely handicapped in acquiring 
anything but a general guide as to the type 
of person capable of filling the job success- 
fully. Precise selection in these circum- 
stances, except where the employment 
officer is familiar with the occupation, is 
impossible. Sometimes two or even more 
referrals must be made for a single job 
opening before the right man is placed, and 
a poor placement has the undesirable 
results of involving the employer in expense 
in training and expense arising out of high 
turnover, and, to the worker himself, 
dissatisfaction with a job which he is ill- 
equipped to perform. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, recognizing these facts, has always 
encouraged the accumulation of knowledge 
about jobs, and over the years the local 
employment offices have, by various means, 
built up a fund of information concerning 
many of the jobs they have been called 
upon to fill. The Commission has been 
active, too, in devising and improving 
methods for the proper appraisal of 
applicants’ suitability for jobs. Interviewing 
techniques, occupational coding systems, 
oral trade questions and, recently, a testing 
program for local offices, are all steps by 
means of which the Commission seeks to 
increase the effectiveness of its employ- 
ment operations. 


The job analysis program recently inaug- 
urated, and still in its early stage of 
training officers to become job analysts, is 
directed towards those areas of the employ- 
ment field where it can be most economi- 
cally and profitably applied. It will result 
in standardizing methods at present in use, 
of accumulating and recording essential 
facts about jobs, and will instruct per- 
sonnel in those offices where such techniques 
have not yet been employed in any 
scientific manner. 
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Job Analysis Technique 


The technique or process of job analysis 
involves observation of the worker on the 
job, interrogating both the worker and his 
supervisor, and so identifying the factors 
required for successful job performance. 
The practical knowledge thus acquired is 
recorded on a job analysis schedule which is 
quite comprehensive, including such factual 
information as the job title, the number 
employed in that job, and the seasonal 
pattern of employment in the job. The 
most important information recorded, how- 
ever, is a precise and detailed description 
of the work performed, broken down into 
its various task elements. This is followed 
by job requirements such as previous job 
experience, on-the-job training necessary 
before proficiency is attained; formal 
training required and whether in-plant, 
technical or vocational; hobbies which 
assist in acquiring certain skills; if appren- 
ticeship is necessary; relationship of the 
job to other jobs in terms of possibilities 
of advancement or transfer; type of super- 
vision given and received; responsibility 
for materials, equipment and safety of 
others; mental abilities and personality 
factors of the worker; physical character- 
istics the worker must possess, such as 
manual dexterity, good eyesight; knowl- 
edge of machines, products and processes 
necessary. 


The job analyst is also required to note 
and record the physical demands the job 
makes on the worker—such as whether it 
requires standing for long periods of time, 
lifting heavy weights—as well as the 
working conditions surrounding the job. 
This information is particularly useful in 
the placement of physically handicapped 
workers. 

Besides facts about individual jobs, job 
analysts are required to collect informa- 
tion regarding the employment policy of 
the firm, as to the employment of women 
and certain types of workers such as handi- 
capped persons. 

Once the job analysis survey has been 
completed the information gathered is 
transferred to permanent cards, which are 
designated by the local employment office 
as job specifications. This, of course, is 
done only after they have been thoroughly 
discussed with and approved by the 
employer. When the employer requires 
workers for a job for which there is a 
job specification on file in the local office, 
it is necessary for the employment officer 
to inquire only as to the number of 
workers required, the hours of work and 
rates of pay, which may fluctuate. The 
job specification remains as a permanent 
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job order, consequently the pruvessing of 
the order is facilitated by the fact that 
the essential information about the job is 
complete. 


Provides Basis for Effective Selection 


The time factor, however, while important 
to a busy local office and to a busy 
employer, is not by any means the main 
benefit derived from job specifications. A 
greater benefit, perhaps, is that it results 
in a more precise matching process, a better 
selection of workers and, with possible 
shortages of labour developing, a fuller 
utilization of the available work force. 
There is little doubt that as the defence 
production program intensifies, shortage of 
skilled workers will demand the breaking 
down of skilled jobs so that they can be 
performed by women and by semi-skilled 
or unskilled workers. The fact that 
these jobs are termed semi-skilled or 
unskilled does not mean that anyone 
cam perform them successfully. Almost all 
jobs have certain requirements which must 
be met, some physical, some mental, some 
involving educational attainments, some 
requiring similar or related experience. An 
analysis of such new jobs would appear 
to be a prerequisite to the economical 
selection of workers. 

A further advantage in having job 
specifications is that the local employment 
office is enabled to impart information to 
the applicant about the nature of the work 
he will be called upon to perform, also the 
working and environmental conditions 
surrounding the job. 


Factors Determining Jobs to be Analysed 


The program, of course, requires the 
co-operation of employers and any analysis 
conducted will only be made at the request 
or with the fullest approval of the employer 
concerned. It is not the intention of the 
Commission to analyse all jobs but, as 
previously stated, only those jobs and 
areas where it is felt that any analysis is 
necessary, and where the technique can be 
economically and usefully applied. 


The following factors will be considered 
in determining in what establishments, and 
for what jobs, job analysis surveys might 
be undertaken :— 

1. Success or otherwise of the local 
employment office in supplying the 
employer with suitable applicants; 

2. The size of the establishment and 
the amount of hiring business done 
through the local employment office; 

3. The number and types of recurring 
orders placed by an employer with 
the local office; 


4, Labour turnover in a plant in rela- 
tion to turnover for similar plants or 
in the industry as a whole; 

5. Employers who have job openings 
of a type frequently recurring in 
clearance (i.e., the system whereby 
job orders which cannot be filled 
locally are extended to other areas, 
to other regions, or across the 
country) ; 

6. Employers who have indicated an 
interest in hiring handicapped 
workers; 

7. Employers setting up new jobs—jobs 
for which requirements are unknown 
to the local office; 

8. Industrial employers whose hiring 
specifications for a particular job or 
jobs are much higher or lower than 
those given the office by other 
employers for the same type of job; 

9. Employers whose hiring specifications 
for a particular job or jobs are found, 
upon referral of an applicant, to be 
either much higher or lower than 
those originally given on _ the 
employers’ orders; 

10. Employers who request the assistance 
of the local office in solving hiring 
problems in terms of recruitment, 
selection and turnover. 


Joh Analysis Manual 


In preparation for the job analysis 
program, officers of the Commission, after 
intensive study of the subject, prepared a 
technical handbook to serve as an instruc- 
tional guide to those officers engaging in 
the actual work of job analysis. The hand- 
book is designed also as a source of refer- 
ence for the information of all employment 
officers regardless of whether their duties 


are concerned with registration, selection, 
employer-relations work, or employment 
counselling, on the assumption that all of 
these functions require an insight into 
occupations and jobs. 

No program of this kind and scope, 
dealing as it does with a highly technical 
subject, can be launched without consider- 
able training. The first course of training 
was conducted at the Commission Head 
Office early this year, and was given to a 
group of staff training officers and employ- 
ment specialists. These officers, still under 
the guidance of Head Office technicians, 
are extending the training to similar groups 
at regional and large local offices. It is 
expected that by mid-summer local offices 
in several regions will be trained to under- 
take job analysis surveys in employers’ 
establishments. 

The efficiency of a public employment 
service is often measured by the number 
of placements effected over a given period. 
Canada’s employment service makes almost 
800,000 placements annually. However, 
there is a growing appreciation of the 
qualitative aspect of placements, and a 
realization that the proper selection and 
fitting of workers into jobs can have a 
far-reaching effect upon the productivity 
of a country’s working force. While the 
adoption of more scientific techniques and 
methods of selection can be regarded as 
logical steps in the development of the 
employment service, it is timely that in 
the face of threatening shortages of skilled 
workers and, in consequence, the necessity 
for the fullest utilization of the labour 
force, Canada’s employment offices will be 
better equipped than ever before to serve 
employers seeking workers, and workers 
seeking jobs. 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The decision printed below relates to the disqualification of 
married women from benefit under Benefit Regulation 5A, 


which became effective on November 15, 1950. Because 
of its importance it is printed in full. 


Held: (1) That the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the regulations passed by 
the Commission and approved by the 
Governor in Council is not one which 
comes within the purview of the Umpire. 

(2) That the claimant, a married 
woman, was rightly disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit under Benefit Regula- 
tion 5A for the period of 2 years 
following the date of her marriage as she 


could not meet any of the exceptions 
provided in the said regulation —CU-B 
655 (March 22, 1951). 


DECISION 


SuMMARY OF THE Facts: 


The claimant, 28 years of age, was last 
employed as an assembler (plate straight- 
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ener) by a radio condenser manufacturing 
company in Toronto, Ont., from February 
4, 1946 to October 5, 1950. 

On October 6, 1950, she filed an initial 
application for benefit stating that she had 
been dismissed from her employment as a 
result of a labour dispute at the premises 
at which she was employed. The Insur- 
ance Officer disqualified her from the 
receipt of benefit under Section 39 of the 
Act. This disqualification, however, was 
subsequently removed by a Court of 
Referees as from November 11, 1950. On 
November 24, 1950, the claimant was 
married. 

Benefit Regulation 5A, which became 
effective on November 15, 1950, reads as 
follows:— 

5A (1) Every married woman shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit for the 
period of two years following her marriage 
unless she is relieved sooner from any 
such disqualification as provided in this 
section. 

(2) In order to be relieved of any such 
disqualification she shall in addition to 
proving the fulfilment of all other con- 
ditions of entitlement to benefit, prove 
her attachment to the labour market by 
working, for an aggregate of at least 90 
days, under a contract of service in 
excepted employment other than employ- 
ment by persons connected with her by 
blood relationship, marriage or adoption, 
or in insurable employment, or partly in 
insurable employment and partly in such 
excepted employment; and the period 
within which such 90 days must fall shall 
commence on the day following her 
marriage if she was not then in employ- 
ment, and shall commence on the day 
following her first separation from 
employment subsequent to her marriage 
if she was in employment at the time 
of her marriage; and after proving her 
attachment to the labour market as 
aforesaid she shall then be relieved of 
such disqualification for periods of unem- 
ployment subsequent to the last of such 
90 days. 

(3) No disqualification shall be imposed 
under this section upon a married woman 
whose first separation from employment 
following her marriage is by reason of a 
lay-off due to shortage of work, nor upon 
a married woman whose employment 
terminates within two weeks prior to her 
marriage or at any time following her 
marriage, solely by reason of her 
employer’s rule against retaining married 
women in his employ. 

(4) Where a married woman’s husband 

has died, has become permanently and 
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wholly incapacitated, has deserted her or 

has been permanently separated from her, 

she shall be relieved of any such dis- 
qualification from the date of any such 
occurrence. 

Pursuant to paragraph (1) of the above 
quoted regulation, and inasmuch as she 
could not meet the exceptions provided in 
paragraphs (2), (3) and (4) of that regula- 
tion, the claimant was disqualified by the 
Insurance Officer, from the receipt of 
benefit, for the period from November 25, 
1950 to November 24, 1952. 


From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on December 12, 1950, 
appealed to a Court of Referees, which 
heard the case in Toronto, Ont., on 
December 27, 1950. Mr. J. Hurley, District 
Organizer of the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, of which 
union the claimant is a member, was 
present at the hearing and gave evidence. 
The Court unanimously upheld the decision 
of the Insurance Officer. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the union, on January 5, 1951, 
appealed to the Umpire on behalf of the 
claimant and submitted an _ elaborate 
memorandum in which it concludes as 
follows:— 


To summarize our objections to the 
decision in this case: 


1. Regulation 5A violates the statutory 
conditions of the Act as set out in 
Section 28. 

2. Had the amendment to Section 38 
of the Act intended to give the 
Commission the power it has 
usurped to itself in Regulation 5A, 
it would have been necessary to 
amend the statutory conditions as 
set out in Section 28. 

3. In making Regulation 5A, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion went beyond its terms of 
reference as set out in Section 38 
of the Act, Subsections 1 and 2. 

4. In recommending Regulation 5A the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee went beyond its terms 
of reference as set out in Section 84 
and Section 85 of the Act. 

An oral hearing was requested and it was 
held before me in Ottawa, on February 21, 
1951. Those who attended and made rep- 
resentations were Mr. J. Hurley, District 
Organizer, United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, on behalf 
of the claimant, Mr. A. Andras, Assistant 
Research Director, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and Messrs. C. Dubue and H. 8. 


— 


Relph, K.C., Legal Adviser and Chief 
Claims Officer respectively of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


The finding of the Court of Referees is 
in accordance with facts and law and 
therefore must be upheld. 


Benefit Regulation 5A, under which come 
this case and many others which are before 
me for decision, has been the object of 
considerable criticism. Some Courts of 
Referees have expressed doubt as to its 
constitutionality while others have sug- 
gested that it is too rigid and that some 
discretionary power should be given to the 
adjudicating authorities. 

In oral and written representations, 
labour organizations have asked me to rule 
that the regulation is “improperly con- 
ceived and administered” or at least to 
recommend to the competent authorities 
that it be rescinded along with the author- 
izing statute which is Section 38 (1) (d) 
of the Act. They also expressed the 
opinion that the Commission had not 
given sufficient public notice of its inten- 
tion to make that regulation. 


The question of the constitutionality of 
Benefit Regulation 5A is not one which 
comes within the purview of the Umpire 
under the Act. The regulation was 
approved by the Governor in Council and, 
in accordance with Section 98 (1) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, it has the 
same effect as if enacted in the Act. 


There can be no doubt however that the 
application of the regulation to actual cases 
has shown that while it serves its purpose 
of checking the unforeseen drain on the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund by married 
women claimants who have actually with- 
drawn from the labour field, it also creates 
discrimination. 


Paragraph (1) of the regulation provides 
for the disqualification of every married 
woman for the period of two years follow- 
ing the date of her marriage and no 
distinction is made between those who 
have established their rights to benefit 
prior to November 15, 1950 and those who 
have not. While this appears to be a 
retroactive feature, nevertheless it is in 
accordance with the authorizing statute. 
Paragraphs (2), (3) and (4) of the regula- 
tion set out definite exceptions to the 
general rule whereby certain claimants can 


be relieved from the disqualification, but 
there are no provisions for equally deserv- 
ing claimants. 

I believe in the principle of a restrictive 
measure which will prevent married women 
who. are not genuinely in the labour field 
from draining the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund to the detriment of the workers 
of this country for which the Act was 
really intended. Conversely, I do not feel 
that married women who are obliged to 
seek employment because of the low income 
of their husbands or other reasons of an 
equally compelling nature should be made 
victims of too restrictive a regulation. 

For those reasons, while I am not pre- 
pared to act on the unions’ request that 
I recommend that Regulation 5A be 
rescinded along with the authorizing statute 
—although I must say that the latter is 
not as clear and as unequivocal as it could 
be--I would suggest that the regulation be 
so amended as to provide, instead of a 
general disqualification with exceptions, 
additional conditions for the entitlement of 
married women to benefit and that such 
conditions be elastic enough to prevent 
discrimination. 

Section 38 (2) of the Act reads:— 

The Commission shall give such public 
notice as it considers sufficient of its 
intention to make regulations under this 
section and shall receive any representa- 
tions which may be made to it with 
respect thereto. 

According to the information before me, 
representatives of the largest groups of 
workers in Canada sat on the Advisory 
Committee which, pursuant to Section 
98 (2) of the Act, studied the proposed 
regulation for married women and the 
Committee’s reports to the Governor in 
Council on the question appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerre of November, 1949 and 
October, 1950. As there are apparently no 
organizations of women workers which 
could have been consulted, it was not 
unreasonable for the Commission to feel 
that adequate and effective notice had been 
given. In any event, I am confident that 
the Commission will give full consideration 
to the opinion expressed by some unions 
on this matter of public notice. 

The appeal is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) Aurrep Savarp, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 22nd day of 

March, 1951. 


‘ 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


February, 1951* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
February, 1951, a total of 109,709 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. While this is a decline of about 36 
per cent from the 172,269 claims filed 
during the month of January, it is a slight 
increase over the 109,282 claims recorded in 
February one year ago. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on February 28 numbered 
208,039 (169,626 male and 38,413 female), 
compared with 220,589 (177,752 male and 
42.787 female) on January 31, and 286,163 
(232,385 male and 53,778 female) on the 
last day of February, 1950. 

Regular and supplementary claimants on 
the live register at the end of February 
totalled 252,538, of which 35,758 repre- 
sented supplementary benefit claimants. 
Those on the register seven days or more 
numbered 207,565 or 81 per cent of the 
total. 

During February, 120,000 initial and 
renewal claims were disposed of: 77,080 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
42,920 were not entitled. However, total 
non-entitlements on all claims adjudicated 
(including supplementary benefit and 
revised claims) numbered 57,558. Of these, 
33,602 represented regular claims disallowed 
(due to insufficient contributions), and 
15,573 represented claimants disqualified. 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 5,757 cases; “not unemployed” 
3,496 cases; and “refused offer of work or 
neglected opportunity to work” 1,548 cases. 

Persons commencing the receipt of pay- 
ments on initial or renewal claims during 
the month numbered 79,421, compared with 
104,667 in January, and 112,745 in February, 
1950. 

Benefit paid in respect of 3,853,024 proven 
unemployed days amounted to $9,589,561 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 


for the month of February. In January, 
claimants received $9,367,276 as compen- 
sation for 3,788,241 days of proven unem- 
ployment, and in February, 1950, benefit 
payments amounted to $13,605,340 for 
5,585,837 days. 

During the week February 24 to March 
2, 158,045 persons received a total of 
$2,331,336 for 936,027 compensated days, 
while for the week January 27 to Feb- 
ruary 2, 149,816 benefit payments were 
made amounting to $2,195,606 for 885,092 
days. 

Average daily rate of benefit for the 
week February 24 to March 2, was $2.49, 
compared with $2.48 during the week 
January 27 to February 2, and $2.44 in 
the week February 25 to March 8, 1950. 
The average duration remained the same 
during the three weeks under review (5:9 
days). 


Supplementary Benefit 

Of the 33,602 regular claims disallowed 
during the month of February, 33,545 were 
considered for supplementary benefit. 
Renewal claims by supplementary benefit 
claimants totalled 801. A total of 34,421 
claims were adjudicated, of which 24,443 
were entitled to benefit. Claimants in- 
eligible for supplementary benefit because 
they could not satisfy basic requirements 
under any of the four classes numbered 
8,383. Benefit payments amounted to 
$1,093,565. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received form local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1951, insurance books were issued 
to 4,161,805 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1950. This was an increase of 55,562 from 
January 31, 1951. 

As at the end of February, there were 
243271 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 398 during the month. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950° 


Average hourly wages in the Primary Textile Industry increased 


more than 6 per cent in 1950. 


Almost one-half of the mill 


employees were on a 5-day week; and most were working 45 or 


48 hours. 


Time and one-half. was the predominant rate for 


overtime work. One week with pay was the general vacation 
period after a year of employment, with many mills increasing 


this after longer periods of employment. 


Most of the workers 


were paid for some or all of the statutory holidays observed. 


Average hourly wages in the Primary 
Textile Industry increased 6:2 per cent 
during the year ending October 31, 1950, 
according to preliminary results of a survey 
of the industry by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.! 
This increase, which was somewhat less 
than the 8-5 per cent rise during the 
previous year, raised the wage index to a 
high of 258-5 (base 1939=100). Since 1945 
average hourly wages in the industry have 
increased just over 70 per cent. 

During the year there have been no 
significant changes in the hours or working 
conditions for which comparable informa- 
tion in 1949 is available2 The largest 
groups of employees were normally working 
45 and 48 hours a week at the time of the 
1950 survey; and almost one-half of the 
workers were on a 5-day week. Time and 
one-half was the predominant rate for over- 
time after daily or weekly hours, and for 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays. 

Most of the workers in the Primary 
Textile Industry are employed in mills 
which reported giving an initial vacation 
of one week with pay, or the equivalent, 
after a year or less of employment. In 
most cases this vacation period is increased 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
31, 1950. 

1 Final index numbers and detailed information 
on average wages and hours for selected occupa- 
tions in the four major divisions of the industry 
will be published shortly in the eighth annual report 
onWages and Hours in the Primary Textile Industry 
in Canada, October 1950. This publication will be 
available on request. 

2‘Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textiles Industry, October 1949,” THE 
Lasour Gazerre, May 1950, p. 719. 


to two or three weeks with pay after longer 
periods of employment. Almost all of the 
employees were in mills which observed 
from 6 to 10 statutory holidays, and all 
but 11 per cent were paid for some or all of 
these holidays when they were not worked. 

Regular rest and wash-up periods are 
fairly common in the Primary Textile 
Industry, with the largest group receiving 
rest periods being allowed two 10-minute 
periods and the largest group receiving 
wash-up time being allowed two 5-minute 
periods daily. A shift differential was paid 
to most of the production employees on 
the evening or night shifts, a higher differ- 
ential generally being paid to workers on 
the night shift. 

Geographical and industrial distributions 
of the 314 mills and 66,132 mill workers is 
given in Table I. The Primary Textile 
Industry is predominately located in 
Quebec and Ontario, with but a small 
number of mills in the Maritime and 
Western Provinces. The largest group of 
mill workers in the Industry, about 55 per 
cent, were located in Quebec, and the next 
largest group, just under 40 per cent, in 
Ontario. The four main divisions of the 
Primary Textile Industry included in this 
article are: Cotton Yarn and Cloth, 
employing about 33 per cent of the mill 
workers; Woollen Yarn and Cloth, employ- 
ing 16 per cent; Rayon Yarn and Fabric, 
23 per cent; and Knit Goods, 29 per cent. 

Women workers comprised about 44 per 
cent of all mill employees in the Primary 
Textile Industry. 


Average Wages.—The largest increase in 
average hourly wages during 1950 occurred 
in the Rayon Yarn and Fabric Division of 
the Primary Textile Industry, whereas the 
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smallest increase occurred in the Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth Division. The 1950 index 
numbers (base 1939=100) of the four major 
divisions of the industry together with the 
percentage increases since 1949 and 1945 are 
as follows:— 


Cotton Varneand. Clotiiascies Snecma 
Wioollen Yarn and Clothe. sos. were sn nose 
RAMON YATM And MADLIC sears hets es elatets 
Kenity Goods. PS. ticw. Ba cae erde eee = clears 


The average hourly wages used to calcu- 
late the above index numbers are based on 
average wage rates of time workers and 
average straight-time hourly earnings of 
piece workers. 


The Normal Work Week.—The normal 
weekly hours of work in 1950 were similar 
to the weekly hours as they were at the 
time of the 1949 survey. More than 90 
per cent of the mill employees were 
normally working from 40 to 48 hours a 
week, with most of the remainder working 
more than 48 hours (Tables IIa and IIb). 
About one-third of the workers were on a 
45-hour week and one-quarter on a 48-hour 
week. Sixty per cent of the employees were 
working 45 hours a week or less. 

The largest group of workers engaged in 
the manufacture of Rayon Yarn and Fabric 
were normally working 48 hours a week, 
but the largest single groups in the other 
three divisions of the Primary Textile 
Industry were reported to be working 45 
hours. In Quebec, 38 per cent of the mill 
employees were working 44 or 45 hours a 
week and 37 per cent were working 48 
hours, as compared with 53 per cent and 10 
per cent respectively in Ontario. 

The proportion of employees on a 5-day 
week in 1950, 48 per cent, was the same 
as in 1949. More than one-third of these 
workers were on a 45-hour week and about 
20 per cent on a 40-hour week. The 5-day 
week was most common in the Woollen 
Yarn and Cloth and the Knit Goods Indus- 
tries. In Ontario 87 ‘per cent of the 
workers were on a 5-day week, whereas in 
Quebec just 23 per cent were on this work 
week. Between the cities of Toronto and 
Montreal the corresponding proportionate 
difference was even greater, with 93 and 21 
per cent of the employees respectively 
being reported on a 5-day week. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the predominant rate reported for 
overtime after daily or weekly hours, and 
for work on Sunday (Tables IIIa and IIIb). 
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Thirteen per cent of the workers, however, 
were in establishments which paid double 
time for work on Sunday, most of whom 
were in the Rayon Yarn and Fabric and 


the Knit Goods Industries. About two- 
1950 Index Increase Increase 
(Base 1939=100) 1949-50 1945-50 
Jo iat ade 
261.4 Sta 75.8 
274.8 6.3 68.1 
274.1 10.3 84.1 
243.2 5.6 61.8 


thirds of these employees were working in 
Ontario and most of the remainder in 
Quebec. 


Time and one-half was also the pre- 
dominant payment for work on statutory 
holidays, although a number of mills 
reported paying regular rates of pay, 
particularly on those holidays which are 
normally paid for when not worked. When 
work is necessary on these paid statutory 
holidays, the general payment of time and 
one-half is in addition to the regular holi- 
day pay which the worker would have 
received if he had not worked. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—Almost all 
of the employees were in mills which 
reported an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, generally after a year of employ- 
ment (Tables IVa and IVb). The amount 
of payment for the period was based on 
straight time rates or average straight-time 
earnings for a normal week’s work, 2 per 
cent of annual earnings or one-half day’s 
pay for each month worked. Eighteen 
textile mills, employing about 8 per cent 
of the workers, reported giving an initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay, or the 
equivalent. Most of these workers were in 
the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry. 


More than 80 per cent of the workers 
were employed in mills which increased. the 
period of vacation with pay as the worker’s 
term of employment increased. About one- 
half of these workers may become eligible 
to receive a maximum of two weeks vaca- 
tion, generally after 5 years of employ- 
ment; and most of the remainder may 
become eligible to receive three weeks with 
pay, usually after 15 to 25 years of employ- 
ment. The majority of this latter group 
may receive an intermediate vacation 
period of two weeks with pay after 5 years 
of employment, and in many cases a gradu- 
ated percentage-of-annual-earnings payment 
ig given. 

The majority. of mills shut down for a 
summer vacation period in 1950. Thirty 
per cent of the workers were employed in 


In the Primary Textile Industry eee 


. average a hateky wages increased more than 
6 per cent in 1950, a 70 per cent ee 1945. 


Cotton 


The ee increases in 1950 varied ajiewhat 
between the major divisions of the industry. 
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113 mills which shut down for one week 
and about two-thirds of the workers were 
in 165 mills which shut down for two weeks. 
Seven of these latter mills shut down for 
one week in the summer and one week in 
the winter. A few mills did not indicate 
the period of shut-down. 


Statutory Holidays.—More than 95 per 
cent of the workers in the Primary Textile 
Industry were employed in mills which 
observed from 6 to 10 statutory holidays 
in 1950 (Tables Va and Vb). Thirty-eight 
per cent observed 8 statutory holidays and 
25 per cent observed 9. The workers in 
Quebec were in mills which tended to 
observe a greater number of statutory holi- 
days than did the mills in Ontario. In 
Toronto, however, the largest group of 
workers observed 8 holidays, whereas in 
Montreal the largest group observed 6 days. 

The number of holidays observed, in this 
article, is the number of days when the mill 
is not operating because of Dominion, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays, or 
religious holidays regularly observed by the 
closing of the mill. 


All but 11’per cent of the workers were 
paid for some or all of the statutory holi- 
days when these days were not worked. 
About 40 per cent of the workers were paid 
for 6 days and 21 per cent were paidi for 
8. Most of the workers being paid for 6 


statutory holidays were located in Quebec, 
while most of those being paid for 8 days 
were in Ontario. There has been a definite 
increase, since 1949, in the number of 
statutory holidays paid for, as the propor- 
tion of workers being paid for 6 or more 
days has risen from 54 to 67 per cent. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest or wash-up periods are fairly common 
in the Primary Textile Industry (Table VI). 
Fifty-eight per cent of the workers are in 
mills which permit a regular rest period, 
most of whom are allowed two 10- or 15-. 
minute rest periods a day. 

Wash-up periods are permitted to about 
one-third of the mill workers in the indus- 
try. About 80 per cent of these workers 
are allowed two wash-up periods a day, 
each generally of 5 or 10 minutes duration. 


Shift Differentials.—Almost one-fifth of 
the mill employees in the Primary Textile 
Industry were reported to be working on 
the 2nd or evening shift at the time of the 
1950 survey, and 7 per cent were reported 
on the 3rd or night shift (Table VII). Most 
of these workers, particularly those on the 
night shift, received a wage differential for 
this shift work. Differentials of 5 cents an 
hour and 5 per cent of earnings were 
predominant for workers on the evening 
shift, whereas 6 to 10 cents an hour and 
10 or 15 per cent of earnings were most 
common for those on night shift. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


By Industry 
Total 
— Primary Cotton Woollen Rayon 
Textiles Yarn Yarn Yarn Knit Goods 
and Cloth | and Cloth | and Fabric 

ING Der ols Malisuere rote mar. ciao hlastchee Rae ore aoe ice Clee 314 38 78 38 160: 
Number of Mill Employees: 

INT irrersiiiuieeraristietisicss sheet uatilas tila ele 37,026 _ 13,662 | - 5,698 10,802 6,864 

OMA eesincas ie aie bee hin seats karma cebatenenid 29,106 7,910 | © 4,907 4,141 12,148 

DOtalignwa cn iaiders sass sits weld autaceeein secon ted 66,132 21,572 10, 605 14,943 19,012 

By Region By City 
vay pene Quebec Ontario Pills Montreal | Toronto 

NimbercG Mulls. tra, 3.02 bate es ae ae 16 125 159 14 37 
Number of Mill Employees: 

BIG Mamta se « ce areas aac waeeehtea 1,522 22,748 12,445 311 1,281 

SIM ALG cisae si seis vine vie CO eee men vrei visas 1,550 13,219 13, 637 700 , 586. 

TODA Aaa. veel aetna eae 3,072 35,967 26,082 1,011 5,074 3,867 
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TABLE Wa.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Mill Workers by Industry 


Total Cotton Woollen Rayon 
Normal Weekly Hours Prince Yarn Yarn Yarn Knit 
y and and and Goods 
Textiles F 
Cloth Cloth Fabric 
Employees ona 
5-day Week 
BRS oA Vian, SC qe ae ae cit ee A er LN et ope ee Coe OAOROCAES reas seticne 19 
EO st eda het cen Toe Se rae 6,113 1,675 1,048 267 3,123 
Over oo rote Pinte Tg UR ot Sl diy ote ane Ae aad 3,858 312 555 1,922 1,069 
BE TORS COOUC IE tet aac ae AEE oe ae em ecaie 11,470 578 3,673 284 6,935 
Over it SPO ANCA See Ls see eS 3,246 406 952 27 1,861 
9h Ede de ADORE eee oe i ee eee 4,446 932 1,666 482 1,366 
ACEI emer ete Cor ci ee Liebe a racned 2,392 23 191 1,803 375 
PRQUAL eevee eee test aran necks tea c eee 31,544 3,926 8,085 4,785 14,748 
All Employees 
CO TE tat oe SRR C ORS 2 Se BEE LICH E ny ane ean AD Mie pe risanicdtnallacscibitareme bona eae 19 
Cibo TBE ips Abe -< Gree ae a eee & a 6,147 1,675 1,048 267 3,157 
Orer= 4O/and under 44.2)... eke ee 3,931 312 443 2,389 787 
Ee aise CaM ao SER ee a 6 ah eos « 8,603 5, 286 450 1,888 979 
HO Scere eens SAR AAR ee cs wt tolow caw she 21,215 9,762 4,155 284 7,014 
wer mAamand Under. 48tiso5. hk tose cach meden esas 3,777 406 1,191 27 2,153 
BI ae A TUNE 52 PC Ae ety nate ie Ahn A 16,431 3,362 2,627 6, 950 3,492 
MO bce niuene. Se ain bee Bie ai ie ee Re eae i See 5,993 769 691 3,122 1,411 
Hi 0 a ce ea Be ie i ol 66,116 21,572 10, 605 14,927 19,012 
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Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 16 mill workers. 


TABLE Ib._THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Mill Workers by Region and City 
6a=@~eananaoeoaeaeweweoawaonajyosnmajqxo“nuqo>aejaOc ooo eSSS>x«__ —_ =e 


By Region By City 
Normal Weekly Hours ea : 
ne Quebec Ontario A stich Montreal Toronto 
Employees ona 
5-day Week 
IN LOL Pag arse NAGI cin, c chy Clgaante totes | iarcio'< ktaliathieoGoaeoare.s cu are LON riereteicteeery aa'| aotaure eects &<'e 19 
RO eta ae gl caine i cctios eeSarot, 12 1,292 4,313 496 316 405 
(ONS: 7 ENS NSTC 20 | Pe Ae eee a es a a 360 3,451 47 288 926 
aa eee ate 6.viee SertTs RORTS CG BE Raat op 9 935 TO; DGD; |oee.. Geers 281 1,780 
My arersb and under 48. fa. oe steko defo ce es shus a's 1,256 TOU) RE cs tates oe 139 
ROR SCE S He: HERBS En OEE epee eae 2,171 P18 eee, COREG MBSE? DA 438 
AVE BES ee cn Mi RO cls Fou E a etoresall Gisie grate duece'ss 3 2,346 BG | Bony apace 61 
HE OU pata etc 8. ov = Becdattters 12 8,360 22,629 543 1,085 3,579 
All Employees 
ERS TA tee ah ay oe ite... | as sto ERs osslctsjere |lsidiele o's «cere # Otters omnia « Oe tra Role sfotsteeks oe 19 
peices (onic ahaiey« sco cis, hae's 12 1, 292 4,347 496 316 439 
ever arid cinder 444225. 28... sea aehes |\Abwle aipicie antes 773 3,141 17 150 616 
Rte SAGE AR Se See eros 2,066 3,065 3,095 377 153 522 
Peete arte A are MEEIN Tos 5.5.5 ot See, ollltetncsiearen ae 10,458 MOE amie eactre sols 3,878 1,780 
Over rH MCL MNIGEE 4h 5c cite ss 2 os cheese 174 DA tOD, dhe sine thew o's 6 
Beg CC GUAL OL Ee COC 518 13,229 2,563 121 217 461 
SORE ARF Careee AP a ISON cas oie, 00. 80s 302 5, 634 ial Bo. ecathiavelcre, clay 83 
Total 3 s.s6 556 eee ener 3,072 35,951 26,082 1,011 5,058 3,867 


' Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 16 mill workers. 
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TABLE Ula._PAYMENT PROVISIONS FOR OVERTIME WORK PERFORMED ON 
SUNDAYS OR STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Industry 


7 
Total 

Primary 

Payment Policy Textiles 


Cotton Yarn 
and Cloth 


Woollen Yarn 
and Cloth 


Mill 
Mills | Workers 


Mill 
Mills | Workers 


Mill ). Mill 
Mills |Workers} Mills | Workers 


Rayon Yarn 
and Fabrie 


Knit Goods 


Mill 
Mills | Workers 


Sunday (1) 

Payment received when worked: 
Straight time... occ sctacuiaasie ss ostet 2 1940) .s6\ cee ants 1 BO bates cd aceon 1 114 
Time and one-half.................. 113 | 43,277 32 | 20,994 34 | 6,836 19 | 10,061 28 5,386 
Mouble-times, ce4,..erasecaaen aie 25 | 8,416 1 256 7 939 6 | 3,707 ll 3,514 
Other overtime payment........... 1 Wbul Becclsen ess 1 180 | css, sliept.couteels Pack aie o See 
No overtime policy reported........ 173 | 14,056 5 322 35 | 2,561 13} 1,175 | 120 9,998 
BLOUHU aictviete atarertaatuse cis heirs 314 | 66,132 88 | 21,572 78 | 10,605 38 | 14,943 | 160] 19,012 

Paid Statutory Holidays (2) 

Payment received when worked: 
Holiday pay plus straight time... .. 74 | 11,891 3 1,775 21 2,470 11 1,960 39 5, 686 
Holiday pay plus time and one-half..| 111 | 40,969 26 | 16,921 29) 6,118 18 | 11,481 38 6,449 
Holiday pay plus double time....... 10 | 2,550 2 553 2 213 3 657 3 1,127 
Other overtime payment........... 4 247 i fonnee leeks 1 62) |.cstuetieaaaemes 3 685 

No paid holidays or no policy 
FOPOTHCG sea... chai ree Aes ee 115 | 9,975 7.| 2,323 25 | 1,742 6 845 77 5,065 
ME a et DAR eee ri oo 314 | 66,132 38 | 21,572 78 | 10,605 38 | 14,943 | 160] 19,012 
Unpaid Statutory Holidays 

Payment received when worked: 
Siraight time wis ssc occ sere: $94,310 je.ceelens tents 18] 1,278 1 97 25 2,935 
Time and one-half................-: 93 | 33,817 13 | 12,912 20] 4,102 23 | 11,020 37 5,783 
Double tame ses eos ce eres teen. 10 | 2,756 1 256 3 282 2 605 4 1,613 
Other overtime payment........... 7 406 Sh sce tency 2 QOS chars lene ee 5 203 

No unpaid holidays or no policy 

TOPOTLOU Seen ocen ence oe 165 | 24,843 24 | 8,404 40 | 4,740 12} 3,221 89 8,478 
Totals. canulavuw ancien tie silas 314 | 66,132 38 | 21,572 78 | 10,605 38 | 14,943 | 160 | 19,012 


1 Sunday work does not include work performed on this day when it forms part of a regular weekly shift. 


2 “Holiday pay” in this group means the amount workers receive on statutory holidays when they do not 
work, This amount is usually equivalent to a regular day’s pay. 
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TABLE IVa.—_ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Industry 


Total ~ 
Cotton Yarn | Woollen Yarn} Rayon Yarn : 
Primary | “snd Cloth | andCloth | and Fabric | nit Goods 
Textiles 
Length of Vacation 
* and e n mn n p 
Service Requirements 2 = a = 2 = E cE) ty 5 2 =§ 
= 5 a =i) a =5 = a8 =) a5 
= = = = = 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after: (4) 291) 60, 857 31| 18,659 74| 10,561 86) 13,395 150| 18,242 
Less than lyear’semployment...... 58] 17,581 14| 11, 233 15 , 638 10} 1,582 19} 2,128 
1 year’s employment............... 185} 33,921 13} 5,015 51| 7,137 19} 9,454 102} 12,315 
Other periods of pore Ee oe 8 954) 1 188 3 372 1 100 294 
Service not specified. . Deen 2 40| 8,401 3] 2,228 5 414 6} 2,259 26] 3,505 
Two Weeks with Pay after: (2) 18| 6,033 7| 2,918 1 7 2] 1,648 8 665 
l year’s employment or less......... 13} 4,449) B//2t 2, O00] coon cerca 2} 1,548 5 371 
Other periods of i PHS bis 4: 3 402 1 383 1 Ut divnte Ole wecuee 1 12 
Service not specified.. arena 2 pL) | es Al Pee Femi Sco eno ad (te aml eqns 2 182 
Other Vacation Periods..............++.. 1 P| AS Ree Pe os eye. 9) eens Uc cau 1 47 
Pata Pestana ereinaeece es eee 310} 65,937 38] 21,572 75) 10,568 38] 14,943 159) 18,854 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after: (2) 160} 26, 433) 13| 4,607 46| 6,821 17| +6,267 741 9,738 
Less than 5 years’ employment..... 2a WCF bee ees al lene etn 12} 1,098 5 2 24) 2,352 
5 years’ employment............... 105) 21,712) 12) 4,351 31| 5,190 12] 4,785 50} 7,386 
Other periods of employment....... 4 789 if 256 3 G38) Kies ck alle g aise a cil no ete eee ae 
Three Weeks with Pay after: (8) 54) 27,744 18} 14,046 10| 2,982 8| 6,098 18| 4,678 
15 to 25 years’ employment......... 47) 25,297 17} 13,973 2,559 8} 6,093 13) 2,672 
1 73 1 FCs eta ee eee 5} 2,001 
Apisia alellisocea stole lois SBI ine os eee a chee eee eae 1 480 
7) 2,919 19 815 13) 3,583 66} 3,963 
1 25 18 808 11} 2,085 57| 3,351 
6] 2,894 1 7 2) 1,548 8 565 
stellata. wre ote cathe cccll wie mestatete [fs -orstetetsrel (ce camie eee ltteer. te 1 47 
38] 21,572 75| 10,568 38) 14,943 159 18,854 


Nore:—Four mills did not report information on vacations with pay. 


(1) The amount of payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for one week, 2 per cent of annual 


earnings, or $ day’s pay for each month worked. 


(2) The amount of payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for two weeks, or 4 per cent of annual 


earnings. 


(?) The amount of payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for three weeks, or 6 per cent of annual 


earnings. 
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TABLE IVb.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Region and City 


By Region By City 
Length BD ht a puree Quebec Ontario Sabra set Montreal Toronto 
oe Mil | y.| Mil Mill Mill Mil | y.).{_Mill 
a 1 a 1 e 1 * 1 ° 4 1 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay 
after:(4) 10 1,884 128) 36,855 148| 23,840 10 778 80 5,074 33 8,472 
Less than 1 year’s a! 
employment........ 5 657 26) 12,347 26) 4,567 1 10 9} 3,679 5 675 
1 year’s employment. . 3 558 78| 16,830 96) 15,952 8 581 20 1,381 23 2,493 
Other periods of em- 
ployment) ji6ccaacs idee theses 52 1 263 6 504 1 fd Recatees ericoen al (acienscrd (cic 5 
Service not specified. . 2 169 18 5,915 20 Wael d aescca Bcrecets 1 14 5 304 
Two Weeks with Pay 
after:(2) 8 1,651 2 612 9 2,587 4 BES Nee ii tlie ctoetstas 8 848 
1 year’s employment 
(0) ot FS PRO eae 3) 1,651 1 600 6| 1,972 3 DOB eeel< «licence 3 348 
Other periods of em- 
DIOVINENE: Jina deters ‘ 1 12 1 383 
Service not specified. . SET cs 4:-'lbafeeteve acess 2 182 
AJther V acne Ferwass. ol. 50 8h vocce de Uls ecs cclepsl eas 1 Ea Ven ctelah Wein ole Ibe tin's cf cteaam es 1 47 
Rotalicasoedas 13} 3,035) 125} 35,967; 158) 25,924 14, 1,011 30) 5,074 37) 3,867 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay 
after: (@)BS. o...4. beend 7 1,125 56| 11,872 78| 12,692 9 744 2 810 16 1,884 
Less than 5 years’ em- 
ployment. :......006 4 589 9 654 21 2,221 7 468 1 43 5 688 
5 years’ employment. . 3 536 43] 10,429 57| 10,471 2 276 1 267 11 1,196 


Other periods of em- 


Hlovinent seve cees (=e aeos sl eetctoren 4 WO ccaWwallis-cislcueis’s [ee wimalel malcgietie a belented S lclegie aueiede rane ew sers ; 
Three Weeks with Pay 
ALOT (SO) e ceeiaainaeimcetas 1 161 23) 18,978 SOVP RSC TE Ses eek |Pote a vs « 8| 8,828 | 1,088 


NENG seca soe wes 151 21] 18,314 Obi Gesae| weirtte [esate nes 8| 3,828 5] =: 1,088 
Other periods of em- 

WUOVINGRG rs gee ce sists ns eet itante salen 2 664 5 FBO | ata cctaate [lersretnis'o'<fai farsi tatate | aleve lotsisie\n|f ste tees os amare alere 

Other Vacation Periods...|......|.....+5. 1 ASO orm arate | oraikis cease liste elevate llavadcaretapecn Laratteretet> |'a.e susatate)s tre) cists ell ovacetaretete ' 


Initial Vacation Main- 

1,759 45 4,637 50 4,617 6 
2 108 43 4,025 41 2,052 1 34 20 936 13 519 
3 1,651 2 612 8 2,518 4 


13} 3,035] 125] 35,967) 158) 25,924 14; 1,011 30} 5,074 37] = 3,867 


Nore: Four mills did not report information on vacations with pay. 
(1) See footnote (1) Table IVa. (2) See footnote (?) Table IVa. (3) See footnote (3) Table IVa. 
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TABLE Va.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Industry 


Total Primary 


Cotton Yarn 


Woollen Yarn 


Rayon Yarn 


Number of Statutory Textiles and Cloth and Cloth and Fabric Knit Goods 
Holidays Observec Mill Mill ; Mill ; Mill : Mill 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 
Less than 6........- 13 616 ss, eerie es 4 174° 1 80 8 362 
Goiviens 2 32 6,615 6 3,597 12 822 5 1,399 9 797 
y Seo aoe 38 8,649 6 2,894 6 352 4 2,911 22 2,492 
Beivusvoes 126 | 25,079 19 9,196 35 6, 106 ri 1,385 65 8,392 
O eames 43 | 16,435 5 5, 606 12 1,510 4 5, 844 22 3,475 
LO Ge asaate 45 6,299 1 256 8 1,366 ll 1,721 25 2,956 
More than 10........ 1 1,218 1 23 1 275 4 593 7 327 
ROCIOR ss oa © toile triers 3 LPS Wh doce Gata ne Deebae nbs podate o Ble mea eeiere ke 2 1,010 1 203 
No information...... 1 Bills cn oe Feed edie Metres [satire ail aieaene oe Gielen e totes tnetl s Cp hteliieeete 1 8 
AE ROOD ienubanieiare pee © 314 | 66,132 38 21,572 78 10, 605 38 14,943 160 19,012 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid for 
When Not Worked 
None.. WA 7,426 3 2,142 14 1,118 5 695 52 3,471 
Dick wiped angers atesd 1 7 38 I Fee el era, 1 81 1 17 2 121 
Sronh epacaer ig. ake iyo 12 4,918 4 QeAPL ||. pens I otis atone 4 2,168 4 279 
Dy eilcn ts Connie 17 Ba 8885 | ease ARN Scarmideltte. Hie 4 812. ep aisaretaslae hen 13 2,560 
A dts eaetenuae x (!) 19 MsOOL || Gakemurlesienare tee CL) aie 1,019 5 1,318 7 52 
Pi fouty ee aa We aun 7 2,465 2 279 3 776 4 793 8 617 
Oe ete eet CO: 70 | 26,263 12 11,946 18 2,260 12 6, 966 28 5,091 
TT OR, ue oe 15 3,267 1 297 6 558 1 1,789 7 623 
Bi dessa re abe 64 | 14,137 13 4,329 19 4,104 4 951 28 4,753 
More than 8......... it 679 1 19 2 66 1 149 7 445 
WIRED Hoc sin wala abe 1 i ae ee cee een eee eel hoa Sram cAreei taro sae oun 1 480 
No information...... 10 545 2 89 4 811 1 97 3 48 
PUGCAL oy: oiletetiest ate 314 | 66,132 38 21,572 78 10, 605 38 14,943 160 19,012 


(1) One mill paid for eight statutory holidays after two years of employment. 


TABLE Vb.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Mills and Mill Workers by Region and City 


Number of Statutory 
Holidays Observed 


By Region 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Mill | 


Mills Workers 


Quebec 


Mills 


Mill 


Ontario 


ARES iTS aie 
Workers| Mills |workers| Mills workers 


Western 
Provinces 


Mill 


Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid for When 


Not Worked 


(*) One mill paid for eight statutory holidays after two years of employment. 
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By City 


Montreal 


. Mill 
Mills | Workers 


35,967 | 159 | 26,082 14) 1,011 
38 | 5,387 27 | 1,470 2 205 10 686 8 
2 84 2 SG) Wernes|actereteke 1 67 2 
6| 1,472 A LO 2irl areettalhsientgeee 1 13 1 
12 | 2,550 4 166 1 eo eee cee yr 2 
12} 2,417 |(1) 7 AAG Marista elle acacia 4 281 1 
6] 1,179 8 | 1,037 2 209 3 280 2 
31 | 20,342 36) 1G Ualewke hell oneyecs 8] 3,660 5 
ara:tia2 oul halk ore ayia eis 12 | 3,206 3 2 | eons! Rear on 3 
4 993 52 | 12,252 5 O73: \srea ae ae aaah 12 
6 558 114 1 if 2 57 1 
1 480 
if 505 3 BO la whrcek ites came 
125 | 35,967 | 159 | 26,082 14/ 1,011 


Mills | yy, 


Toronto 


Mill — 


orkers 


TABLE VI._REST AND WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Wash-up Periods 


Rest Periods 
Number and Length of 
Rest or Wash-up Periods 
Mills Mill 
Workers 
One period of— 

PNT nN, eee te Gh cisay Sha cee tre sseissccrs yc ois.a'an ska ealien sien'e's eciese 
ROianinwhesar exke.< eer evicas > Wisisteune ne Cie eik Tinie hatagn Se» Sala ca age F 15 1,322 
FS MHINWEGR:... Cae. ue aeGladisbrlaretasls Gals Rae seleye> olathe siete 12 1,658 
Cents ee oe Ri oe aN aS en Oe ee eer ae 1 7 

Two periods of— 

Birr tos ents 1 er er ete sient ir ¢ abteninoaned else »:08 1 12 
AUTEN UGG AOTR 2. Set es FAMTAN IIR Cat Wikie Dare a atplode ssa aaah 118 25,594 
LINN OSM. Te MIE haste ean Sein aisiislsrs eis, ovae.cor ve weyers 45 8, 287 

POR BPP Se ETRE ora cite OT IEE eS SPR Pe Erbe chr ethane = oteicet is blib'd ates a0i8. dee eflewein tener eers 
Oinernerto ts. ce raciriacte thie aera nsiat ayo ates sain aa ey 6 654 
HIOR Ia es eriiteee Gemeente shel ieiersin elses snes siete cla ce a ararin boise a 8 965 
Info ANE Wg snag oAetnd Je Ole Doce ae He DPI On eee eee 108 27,623 

Wye. i ok Sb biecdlc oo as aaleaot ee Oana eis 314 66, 132 


. 


Mills Mill 
Workers 

10 1,792 
4 1,099 

1 62 

2 264 
51 10,816 
20 4,688 
ll 1,042 
12 3,357 
5 1,036 
14 1,154 
184 40,822 
314 66, 132 


TABLE VIL.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIAL IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Shift Differential 


Number of Mill Workers 


2nd Shift | 3rd Shift 


Cents per hour— 
Lew than 5c 
Ce Aa te eae es 


Per cent.— 


Abarat Ea rearnt TeuMCTYR LCL et ieetenf feecattl a scalnsali srais(ai austin’: Siescltgn.cid,s.046)¢(4.> Fie (oiele ein m\e cla ties winvele « ars aieisiele ves 


SUES A chia 2 ee OAR REE IRE enon cor aot n nnn 
2S 2 i OIE E——E—E—E——E—————ee re 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


Mareh I195!1 


. saw the beginning of seasonal expansion in such industries 
as construction and transportation and a gradual decline in 


winter unemployment. 


The improvement was particularly 


noticeable in the Ontario and Pacific regions, while in Quebec 
and the Maritimes, the end of hauling operations meant some 
slackening in woods employment. 


During March, job opportunities increased 
considerably for nearly all types of workers. 
Construction firms were beginning to hire 
their crews for the coming season and many 
projects were already under way; work on 
roads was also beginning, and the opening 
of Great Lakes shipping on March 15 


was much earlier than usual. The 
strong demand for skilled workers con- 
tinued in manufacturing industries in 


industrial centres. 

This increase in employment was reflected 
in a gradual decline in the number of 
applications for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices. These totalled 290,300 
at March 29, a decrease of 6,400 since the 
beginning of the month. The decline was 
mostly confined to applications from male 
workers, since the seasonal expansion in 
industries employing a large proportion of 
women had not yet begun. 

Only in the logging industry in eastern 
Canada was there any marked slackening 
of activity. As hauling operations were 
completed in many areas, woodsworkers 
were beginning to move out of the woods 
to seek spring and summer employment in 
such industries as construction and_ agri- 
culture. Nevertheless, in response to the 
heavy demand for pulpwood, some com- 
panies had already begun their spring cut, 
in spite of poor ground conditions. Although 
there was an overall surplus of woods- 
workers in both Quebec and the Maritimes, 
the early spring cutting meant job openings 
for loggers in some areas both here and in 
the Lakehead district. The British Columbia 
logging industry was moving into a more 
active period in March but early in the 
month a heavy snowfall occurred and poor 
road conditions hampered activity in some 
interior camps. 
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Manufacturing employment continued to 
run above last year’s levels, with shortages 
of skilled manpower and some essential 
materials creating some production prob- 
lems. In March, there was a continued 
strong demand for experienced workers in 
the metalworking trades—machinists, lathe 
and milling machine operators, and iron 
moulders among others. Shortages of 
materials, especially of metals, textiles, 
plastics and leather, were becoming in- 
creasingly widespread during the month, 
and resulted in some short-term lay-offs. 
In addition, there were staff reductions, 
partly seasonal in nature, in confectionery 
and boot and shoe firms. On the other 
hand, there was an upswing in employment 
among dairy, sawmill, shipbuilding and 
aireraft firms. 


Regional Analysis 

During March, the Newfoundland 
economy began its transition to spring 
and summer activity, this year without a 
large proportion of the attendant unem- 
ployment of other post-war years. Appli- 
cations for jobs at NES offices increased 
by only 500 during the month to total 
12,400 at March 29. The strength of world 
demand for newsprint and wood pulp was 
by far the most important single factor in 
the relatively improved situation. Among 
the indications of increasing activity were 
the start during March of south coast 
bank fishing, herring fishing and _ herring 
packing, and the acceleration of prepara- 
tions for the early opening of coastal 
navigation. 

In the Maritime region, there was little 
change in the employment situation. At 
March 29, applications for work on file at 
NES offices totalled 34,300 compared to 
33,300 at the beginning of the month. 


Unfavourable weather conditions, together 
with an exodus of logging workers into 
construction and farming, contributed to 
a further slackening in the forestry indus- 
try during the month. Farming, fishing 
and construction activity had not yet 
begun on any large scale and a lack of 


orders cut back the operations of smaller 
coal mines. However, most manufacturing 
industries, especially basic steel, were very 
active; shipbuilding and aircraft employ- 
ment was also expanding. Employment on 
the water front at the maior ports was at 
high levels. 


The peak of seasonal unemployment in Canada was reached earlier this winter 


than last, and was less severe. 


This is indicated in the chart below which shows 


the number of persons registered at National Employment Service Offices in Canada 
and its regions, giving the peak dates for 1946, 1948, 1949, and 1950, and the 
trend since 1950. 
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Employment conditions in the region as 
a whole were substantially improved over 
those of last year. Above normal con- 
struction employment in the larger cities, 
lighter seasonaly lay-offs in steel and paper 
mills, higher levels of mining employment 
and the heavy labour demand in the woods, 
have all contributed to higher employment 
and income in the past winter. 

Marked counter movements in employ- 
ment levels in industries in the Quebec 
region produced a slight net rise in overall 
unemployment during March. Applications 
for work on hand at NES offices increased 
from 92,500 at March 1 to 95,600 at March 
29. Increases in employment in mining, 
manufacturing, farming and construction 
were counter balanced by the decline in 
woods employment. 

Heavy iron and steel, aireraft, aluminum, 
pulp and paper, chemicals and electrical 
parts industries maintained high level 
activity or expanded further during the 
month, and there was a steady demand 
for skilled workers. On the other hand, 
searcity of wool and nylon meant produc- 
tion cut-backs, short-time and lay-offs for 
primary textile mills, while secondary 
textile production and employment were 
expanding. Although ground conditions 
have not favoured the start of work on 
new construction, work on projects already 
under way has been accelerated. 

In the Ontario region, there was a steady 
decline in registrations at local employ- 
ment offices during the month from 63,400 
at March 1 to 56,700 at March 29. Such 
improvement was largely due to the 
sustained high-level activity and expansion 
in manufacturing since it was too early in 
the season for any marked upswing on 
construction. With the opening of lake 
navigation, many workers were also return- 
ing to jobs in transportation. In Colling- 
wood and Midland, there was an increase 
in shipbuilding employment. At the same 
time, lumbering and logging workers were 
being laid off as the winter cutting and 
hauling season came to an end. 

A rise in manufacturing employment, 
particularly in the aircraft, heavy iron and 
steel, electrical and chemical industries, 
took place despite further scattered work 
interruptions attributed to steel shortages 
and seasonal slackening in confectionery 
and tobacco processing firms. 

In the Prairie region, the annual transi- 
tion from winter to summer work began 
during March. Workers were gradually 
leaving their winter occupations in the 
woods and mines either to return to their 
farms or to take up other seasonal work. 
Industrial activity was slight during the 
month, as the spring thaw made pulp 
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cutting difficult, and closed down sawmill _ 


operations and mining exploration. Spring 
work in agriculture, construction, and rail- 
way maintenance had not yet begun on a 
large scale. As a result, applications on 
hand at NES offices declined only moder- 
ately from 50,800 at March 1 to 49,600 at 
March 29. 

Although spring seeding had not yet 
begun, many farmers were placing orders 
for help with the NES during March. In 
Saskatchewan, there was some difficulty in 
meeting requirements, in part because 
workers seemed to prefer construction and 
other occupations to agriculture. 

Although bush work was slackening off 
in the Lakehead area, there were still 
almost three thousand job vacancies for 
bush workers. Because of an anticipated 
shortage of labour, the larger companies 
are attempting to hold workers over until 
summer work begins. 

The rapid recovery from winter unem- 
ployment which started in the last half of 
February in the Pacifie region, was checked 
early in March by heavy snowfalls. Con- 
struction projects and spring work on farms 
were delayed and once again, logging oper- 
ations on Vancouver Island were brought 
to a standstill. With the return of milder 
weather at the end of the month, there 
was a gradual resumption of full-scale pro- 
duction. By March 29, there were 41,800 
registrations for work on file, compared to 
44,800 at March 1. 

Most of those registered for work were 
from the forest and construction. indus- 
tries but, with the continuing strong 
demand for lumber and newsprint and the 
large construction program planned, it is 
expected that these workers will be very 
quickly absorbed. New pulp plants on 
Vancouver Island and at Prince Rupert 
have begun operations, and orders for 
lumber are still running at 65 per cent 
above the level of the past two years. 

In the base metal mining districts in the 
region, exploration and development is 
going forward, refining equipment is being 
set up and old mines reopened. Although 
the demand for labour resulting from these 
operations has not been large, experienced 
hard rock miners were scarce in the 
Pacific region. 


Employment Service Activities 

By March 29 applications on hand from 
men totalled 228900 and from women 
61,300 which was 3,400 and 3,000 respec- 
tively less than at March 1, and 6,800 and 
6,600 below the winter high in applications. 

Up to this date the decline in applica- 
tions took place mainly in construction, 
transportation and the metalworking trades. 


An increase in registrations of loggers, from 
5,400 to 8,300 during the month offset 
somewhat the slight downward trend, 
evident in all major occupations. Applica- 
tions were slightly fewer in the unskilled 
occupations and, Easter activity brought 
about a decline in registrations in sales 
work. 

There were 2,500 more jobs on file for 
men and 1,200 for women at March 29 
than at the beginning of the month, 
bringing the total unfilled to 27,100 and 
14,300 respectively at the March 29 date. 
Orders for farm help almost doubled 
during March although the number on file 


at the month-end was still small. Vacancies 
in the metalworking trades rose from 1,800 
to 2,800, in construction from 500 to 800, 
and in unskilled occupations from 3,600 
to 4600. In the metalworking trades, 
there is some hesitancy on the part of 
employers to report vacancies because of 
the known shortage of suitable applicants. 
Clearance facilities do offer an incentive, 
however, since it can broaden the field of 
recruiting to anywhere in Canada, and even 
abroad, if desired. 

Placements showed a minor advance, 
increasing by about 200 a week to total 
14,100 on an average each week in March. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 179-7 to 
181-8 between March 1 and April 2. 
Nearly one-half of this increase of 1-2 per 
cent, or 2-1 points, was accounted for by 
butter which moved to high levels during 
the latter. half of March and the early part 
of April, and then dropped sharply. The 
balance of the increase was largely due to 
other foods, clothing, home furnishings and 
miscellaneous items. The food index rose 
from 233-9 to 238°4. There were numerous 
but slight increases in foods other than 
butter, although decreases were registered 
for eggs, pork, and fresh vegetables. The 
clothing index moved from 196-3 to 198-8 
following advances in men’s wear and foot- 
wear. Increases throughout home furnish- 
ings were sufficient to raise the index of 
home furnishings and services from 188-6 to 
190-7. The miscellaneous index advanced 
from 137-8 to 138-8 as a result of higher 
indexes for personal care, transportation and 
theatre admissions. Higher prices in some 
centres for coke and electricity raised the 
fuel and light index from 146-5 to 146-7. 
Rents were not surveyed during April and 
the rent index remained unchanged at 
137-6. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities registered sharp increases 
between February and March correspond- 
ing to that recorded for the Dominion 
index. Further substantial advances for 
foods, notably meats, eggs, butter and fresh 
vegetables, except potatoes, were mainly 
responsible for the index increases. Other 
groups to register gains at most centres 


were clothing, home furnishings and ser- 
vices, miscellaneous items and rentals. At 
eastern centres, except Saint John, fuel and 
lighting costs were higher while at western 
cities they were unchanged. 

Composite city increases between Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1 were as follows: 
Saskatoon 5-2 points to 177-8; Toronto 4-9 
to 176-4; Halifax 4-8 to 167-1; Edmonton 
3-8 to 172-8; Montreal 3-7 to 184-3; Saint 
John 3-6 to 174-8; Winnipeg 3-5 to 173-6 
and Vancouver 3:4 to 179-2. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1951 

Wholesale prices rose 2:7 per cent to a 
new all-time high of 240-0 (1935-1939=100), 
in February, 1951. This compared with a 
gain of 3-3 per cent in January. 

For the second consecutive month, Tex- 
tile Products and Animal Products regis- 
tered the largest group gains. Further 
sharp increases in raw wool, woollen 
yarns, knit goods and cloth, combined with 
general increases in cotton yarns and cotton 
fabrics to advance the Textile Products 
index 5:3 per cent to 314°6. Animal 
Products moved up 4:7 per cent to 304:0 
in response to increases in all subgroups 
except Fishery Products; prices for live- 
stock and fresh meats contributing most 
heavily to the rise. Iron and Steel 
Products rose 2:7 per cent to 201-7 under 
pressure of advances in rolling mill prod- 
ucts, hardware and wire. In the Vegetable 
Products group, eastern grains, bread and 
vegetable oils were largely responsible for 
a percentage increase of 2°3 which brought 
the index level to 219-0. Higher prices for 
soap, fertilizers, inorganic chemicals and 
paint materials moved the Chemical Prod- 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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ucts index 1:9 per cent higher to 183-1. 
Wood Products climbed 0-7 per cent to 
286°5 with pine lumber, cedar lumber and 
shingles being largely responsible although 
other lumber items continued to show small 
gains. Non-metallic Minerals at 168-3 
recorded an advance of 0:6 per cent in 
response to a 6 per cent increase in 
building stone, reinforced by small increases 
in coal and coke, natural gas, cement and 
crushed stone. In the Non-ferrous group, 
tin, antimony and solder moved up sharply 
while the over-all increase of 0-5 per cent 
brought the February index level to 175-5. 

Among individual commodities, increases 
were recorded as follows between January 
and February, 1951: men’s woollen hosiery 
26-8 per cent, antimony 26-3 per cent, raw 
wool, western domestic, 25:0 per cent, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, March, 1951* 


The time lost in disputes resulting in 
work stoppages was little changed from the 
low level of the previous two months and 
was somewhat less than the total for 
March, 1950. There were 22 new stoppages 
but for the most part they involved few 
workers and were of short duration. Only 
four stoppages showed a time loss greater 
than 1,000 days. A strike of milk salesmen 
and dairy workers at Toronto was the most 
important stoppage of the month. 

Preliminary figures for March, 1951, show 
27 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 4,754 workers, with a time loss of 
15,185 days, as compared with 18 strikes 
and lockouts in February, 1951, with 4,508 
workers involved and a loss of 18,878 days. 
In March, 1950, there were 22 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 5,600 workers, with a 
loss of 25,041 days. 

For the first three months of 1951, 
preliminary figures show 53 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 15,032 workers, with a 
time loss of 50,776 days. In the same 
period in 1950 there were 34 strikes and 
lockouts, with 10,054 workers involved and 
a loss of 88,500 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in March, 1951, was 0:02 per cent 
of the estimated working time, the same 
percentage as in February, 1951; 0:03 per 
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sodium sulphate 25-0 per cent, potatoes No. 
1, Saint John, 24-0 per cent, mink skins 
20-6 per cent, calf skins 20-0 per cent, 
nitric acid 19:4 per cent, onions, Van- 
couver, 17-5 per cent, white pine lumber, 
No. 4, 16-0 per cent, linseed oil 15-5 per 
cent, building stone, 15-2 per cent. Among 
commodity decreases recorded in the same 
period were the following: Whitefish, fresh, 
Ontario, 25-9. per cent, corn meal 5-3 per 
cent, cheese, new, Toronto, 4:7 per cent. . 

The Canadian Farm Products Index of 
prices at terminal markets moved up 4-7 
per cent to 253-7 between January and 
February, 1951. The Animal Products 
group was mainly responsible for the rise 
with an increase of 6-0 per cent to 329-6. 
Field Products advanced 2-5 per cent to an 
index level of 177-9. 


cent in March, 1950; 0:02 per cent for the 
firsh three months of 1951; and 0-03 per 
cent for the first three months of 1950. 
Of the 27 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, three were settled 
in favour of the workers, seven in favour . 
of the employers, seven were compromise 
settlements, and five were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 


settlement. At the end of the month five 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; cotton and 
rayon underwear factory workers at Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
June 16, 1950; and cleaners and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
Gazerre for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppage of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1951, was 129 and four were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 133 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 24,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 84,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 129 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, 15, 
directly involving 2,900 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 41, 
directly InvoRring 6,000 workers, on other 


wage questions; two, directly involving 300 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
23, directly involving 9,300 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 42, directly 
involving 1,600 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 100 workers on questions 
of trade union principle; and three, directly 
involving 1,200 workers were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes. 


New Zealand 

For the third quarter of 1950, figures 
show 31 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 27,174 workers, and causing a 
time loss of 118,597 man-days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for February, 1951, 
show 400 strikes and lockouts beginning 1n 
the month, in which 220,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,700,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January, 1951, are 400 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 185,000 workers with a time 
loss of 1,200,000 days. 
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1. Boyte, Grorcer. The Poor Man's 
Prayer; the Story of Credit Union Begin- 
nings. New York, Harper, 1951. Pp. 207. 
This is a Fictionalized Biography of 
Alphonse Desjardins, Pioneer in the Caisse 
Populaire (Credit Union). 

9. Meurina, Franz. Karl Marz, the 
Story of His Life. With Tllustrations and 
Facsimile Reproductions, Notes by the 
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Author, an Appendix prepared under the 
direction of Eduard Fuchs on the Basis of 
the Researches of the Marx-Engels Insti- 
tute, a Bibliography and an Index. Trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1948. Pp. 575. 


Conferences 

3. Buscu, Henry Miter. Conference 
Methods in Industry; a Practical Hand- 
book of Basic Theory of Group Thinking 
and Tested Applications to Industrial 
Situations. New York, Harper, 1949. 
Pie Lae 

4.US. Derartment or Lasour. The 
Labor Management Conferences; Report 
Prepared by Thomas Holland. Washington, 
1950. Pp. 75. 


Economie Conditions 

5. Brerut, Botestaw. The Siz-year Plan 
of Economic Development and Building the 
Foundations of Socialism in Poland, by 
Boleslaw Bierut and Hilary Minc. Warsaw, 


‘Ksiazka i Wiedza, 1950. Pp. 66. 
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6. GREAT BRITAIN. ForEIGN OFFICE. 
Anglo-French Discussions Regarding French 
Proposals for the Western European Coal, 
Tron and Steel Industries, May-June, 1950. 
(The Schuman Plan). London, H.M.S.O., 
1950. ps. Lo; 

7. RopxKe, Witueum. The Social Crisis 
of Our Time. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 260. 

8. Unrrep Nations. Economic AND SociaL 
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AND THE Far East. Economic Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1949. Lake Success, 
United Nations. Secretariat. Department 
of Economic Affairs, 1950. Pp. 485. 

9. Unrrep Nations. SECRETARIAT. DeEPART- 
MENT OF Economic Arrarirs. Implementa- 
tion of Full Employment Policies; Report 
No. 1, Second Half of 1949. Lake Success, 
1950. Pp. 52. 

10. Wiany, Prmrre. A Ten Year Plan for 
the Economic and Social Development of 
the Belgian Congo. New York, Belgian 
Government Information Center, 1950. 
Pp. ds 


Employment Management 


11. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Personnel Problems Under Mobilzation; 
With a Section on Economic and Political 
Factors. New York, 1950. Pp. 62. 

12. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association. ResearcH Drvision. The 
Management Job in Improving Employee 
Performance, by M. A. Young. San Fran- 
cisco, 1949. Pp. 10. 

13. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssocIATION. RersmarcH Division. Measur- 
ing the Attitude of Employees, by Claude 
Robinson. San Francisco, 1949. Pp. 18. 

14. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTIon. ResearcH Division. What 
Profitable Management Means to the 
Worker, by William Gomberg. San Fran- 
cisco, 1949. Pp. 13. 

15. Councit or Prorir SHarina Inpus- 
tries. The Installation of a Profit Sharing 
Plan. Akron, 1949. Pp. 24. 

16. Minnesota. University. INpustriau 
Revations Center. Man-power Managers 
—Their Habits, Haunts and Customs, by 
Dale Yoder and Lenore P, Nelson. Minne- 
apolis, 1950. Pp. 6. 

17. NationaL InpustTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Group Insurance Plans, 
by F. Beatrice Brower. New York, 1951. 
Big (0. 

18. Nationa Inpustr1AL CoNFERENCE 
Boarp. Company Policies on Donations. 
II. Written Statements of Policy, by 
John H. Watson. New York, 1950. Pp. 36. 
Industrial Health 


19. CanwapA. DrEpPARTMENT oF NATIONAL 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE. INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
Division. Report of an Industrial Health 
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20. INTERNATIONAL Lazpour OFFICE. 
Welfare in the Construction Industry. 
Second Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1950. 
Pp. 39. Prepared for the Third Session of 
the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 

21. Braun, Kurt. The Right to Organize 
and Its Limits; a Comparison of Policies 
in the United States and Selected EKuropean 
Countries. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1950. Pp. 331. 

22. Gorpon, Manya. Workers Before and 
After Lenin. New York, Dutton, 1941 
Pp. 524. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Items 


rotaleopulation(2)~ cele te ctosceces ch iasecate 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force (2).............. 

barnes hy jobs (2) 


MeMales(S ect sesiecdereettaiseidaesiere net 
Pad woricers (7) sent chevte mee ici alate. hes 000 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (2) .000 
Index of employment, (1939—100)............... 
PEINMISTALION, falas wets 4k cee « oleic’ boda do e's) No. 
Ac ultindaler' 1, cece ad Lenck ee Mees No. 
Earnings and Hours— 
Total labour income’... 550. 250. ce beh we $000, 000 
Per capita weekly earnings...............+...: $ 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ e 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing. . 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing C3) See Oe Be 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment (1st of mon 


Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month) (*) 


Placements, weekly average...............5. 
Unemployment Insurance— 

Ordinary live claims) ,245.4¥).). s/s 5<bies Aes 3s a0 000 

Balance wi ftnd ss ces deehele's soa bebe oe $000, 000 


Price Indexes— 
Wholesale (1935-89 =100)........0ccecceccceeeecs 
(OBEOl-11 VINE WGex (8) aeccrals o aciely o.cislele cies vaibiete s 
Residential building materials (5)............... 

Production— 

Industrial production index (5)................2-. 
Mining production index (5). 
Manufacturing index (5)................. 


Electric power.......... Pe re pene 000,000 k. 
Construction— 
Contracts awarded. cwencaseeveee cor: 
Dwelling units, started................... 000 
Completed: 5. sereokueaducnen es dep hac 
Under construction < ss /./<sicwiee ne onan 
PUM SEON'. secs isinreronlas earn dea se oe wane 
Steel ingots and castings................. 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle 
OMS SSO ae Sitare oie siemens Sees stele ae 
Plour pEad wehiONs o>. douse dee eee a 2 
Newaprmts nee ce sau see toe eeen ee. "000 tons 
Cement producers’ shipments........ 000,000 bbls 
Automobiles and trucks...................... 
LOE A on Sekhar ct retarcich 000 rp 
ECoppergen courte rce ase toner. Carte ties 000 tons 
ORE Be Neca, Malachi O vel ae leis) siae so alo ste 000 tons 
Ng P21) ae AE OP pr Saree 000 tons 
1S a et <P ee ae ed Te ea 000 tons 
COANE ee ecm aca tiainak hate eine lan ss ckicas 000 tons 
Crude petroleum... ch i cce wan ocr tine tone 000 bbls 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)............. 
Retail Salone ac.wsieeak somites mgaren ae 


Imports, excluding gold 
Exports, excluding gold 
Railways— 


Revenue freight, ton miles...........-... 000,000 

Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (5)............. 


Preferred stocks, index (5)... 
Bond yields, Dominion index (5)... . 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts 
Bank loans, current public... 
Mone VSHODIY ocsa ci vias clots. is.oa: classe 
Circulating media in hands of pub 
TI SOOSIUG tate vidal cache srvieiied oa cil ve $000; 


1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
March Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
13,994 13,707 11,975 11, 267 
5,201 5, 200 T T 
5,084 5,053 t T 
3,986 3,967 i tT 
1,098 1,086 tT tT 
3,683 3,580 tT T 
BE eer lenatantnetn eis 117 147 T tT 
eters otstaty Hl aletalela e's! cre 158-3 161-0 T Tt 
Rate date oie oa 8,419 4,959 6, 648 567 712 
hy eee 3,799 1,906 2,797 118 159 
Betwatea nas oete Catt ace xe 625 605 T t 
BEN er 47-76 43 +87 42-77 t tT 
Se Sete ack 110-2 100-9 97-2 tT T 
Bi petescts de 42-9 42-3 42-9 tT 7 
2 Seer, 110-4 108-0 107-0 T T 
300-0 375-6 256-8 71-4 T 
35-8 18-4 23-0 144-4 tT 
13-9 9-5 8-8 t ys T 
243-8(8)| 247-6(5) 297-2 197-7 12-4 tT 
She stcidia ais 695-4 587-8 527-1 182-6 T 
Seoiccte eusaics 240-0 200-9 T T tT 
179-7 175-2 161-6 159-5 118-9 100-7 
Sep eaiowk > 274-9 227-4 230-0 146 -6(8) 102-3 (8) 
Sip sp aaceioee 214-2 187-3 180-0 206-8 102-0 
is shalr 1die,as 144-2 129-5 115-3 111-1 
224-4 195-5 190-6 228-0 99-9 
Amahrneeigens 4,377 3,780 3,400 3,298 2,214 
63-3 16:2 11-3 
oy T t 
4-8 t if 
49-7 t T 
: 172-7 141-9 41-3 
: 259-3 229-9 17-2 
- 91-3 93-8 54-7 
. 276-0 933-9 245-0 
61 1-47 2-09 1-04 
HAS 425-1 399-2 372-3 240-0 200-6 
Ps is 908 790 908 202(7)} —119(7) 
Ree fee 40-6 30-1 17-2 13-9 14:3 
Seerateerty | renlaest ee: 349-9 308-7 261-7 391-0 
Benes: 20:3 22-5 21-6 22-9 20-2 
2 Sea 12-0 11-0 10-6 14-9 13-2 
Lee ae 9-6 9-6 11-0 11-2 8-8 
ee. 25-2 22-4 19-8 93-3 12-6 
1,500 1,640 1,776 1,688 1,466 1,299 
SA cess ste ee ee 1,946 1,441 788 358 
a Teese Cara eee: 244-6 245-0 168-7 79-9 
565-4 513-7 it 
200-2 206-0 138-4 40-4 
199-5 205-0 227-2 57°6 
Berne he coer 4,044 4,541 5,024 1,923 
dia tsicioe tases 294-0 282-0 289-0 281-0 160-0 
166-5 118-3 108-1 82-0 94-9 
169°3 153-0 144-0 118-6 101-8 
97-7 90-3 95-2 97-3 97-2 
7,984 6, 000 5,976 5,551 2,050 
2,736 2,182 2,033 955 787 
4,662 4,413 4,091 3,153(8)| 1,370(6) 
1,169 1,148 1,139 855 281(6) 
3,493 3,270 2,952 2,163(8)} 1,089(8) 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


3 Loe halal figures are as at the first day of December, for 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1944, 1939. 


2) Lal 


1950 will be found in the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 
(3) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index base: Average 1946=100. 
(4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(5) Average 1935-39=100. 
6) Year end figures. 


(7) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
(8) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. Latter totalled 27, 103 at February 1, 


and 35,758 at March 1, 1951. 


our Force Survey figures given are as at November 4, 1950, October 29, 1949. Detailed figures for November 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ENA ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males | Females Under 18 Total 
Annual A-verage; 19202245, «.vccmsna aleve slsis gece avieee a conraen« aeohirie 55,416 34, 803 20,315 * 110,534 
Anniial Average; 1925-20 3 uc ete tere ae hoe De gelses. gamers wwetaten 74,447 87,345 30,517 142,309 
‘Annual Average, 1980-34 622 6.4.0 ceils iw cs cite tankies indaeeue twee ae 12,695 12,145 11,117 35, 957 
Arnual Average, 1980-39 4cdivac. pat eide coated oilec.cs uae iee ue etn 3, 564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
‘Annual Average, 1040-4475. <h iis dank shir samira eileen aleamehe ee 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average; 1946-400, occ cciibracscio ueeiniie tes ole at UNI ohn ane 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75,840 
Potal—1950 ii...2 se Pae suave de aes nes ho heme eae tt sales Ae 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
WODTUBLY: rise 3%, cies ale Ose cle erate arenas ieiateteial tress, sk) slelb-nle ok preteens 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 
i) Ts) (ay in a PLA tones BERRA AAR OGe IA S7 2,284 1, 862 1,655 5,801 
April sais s sisis:s 30;panaahene vee teh teloe cnlante tia lv tae Hae eee aaereees 2,922 2,331 2,262 7,515 
MSG). Safe cisterns t eae os Meno ee Oe van Gem a ae eas Sean pow aue tre 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
GUO E Tae lass asin steeiee sare dinette ciale.s\s's.0-ala Cle Miaere ties Go Tunerr aisce tree 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6, 939 
DULY ics cels carhulae be eae ae eee cco eatagetaah sc cco sat eae 3,053 2,003 1, 668 6,724 
AAD USE BO sidlctafeinsers cial aes ieta sea tore aia arate iohe tamale a tiers, Rare aidtaiate 1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 
SEptemMDer <.2)..farzaneetls « ae te cjewe, sie cafttas tone ciaeeeh Seiten ote 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
October is cacise tak etats siaiste stle alae eee enee saat oh wine tee 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 
INO vember.) 3). gacnreeth. (cheno ies Meteaechian cinco ace ae mete 3,068 2,090 1,672 6,830 
December ee. 2 tes c cw oe eee oe es Sete ee icale wives 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
VANUALY. cance.c cates care ate saison scotia aisrea ate atodtetshae reverses 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
Mebruary ii. sh. 8 Pe Crit de cate aays aad Rete tee melee einsisie 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946—Total. . 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 

1947—Total.. 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 

1948—Total.. 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125, 414 

1949—Total 2,777 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95, 217 

1950—Total 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
1950— 

HEDPUARY racials wah ue eke eee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

March: Caen cn ds waives eo eee 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 

ADTilld, Suites pucks seaket Sto Leek 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 

BY ciethis io cinta aie ciacainins Sis. eaten oe 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 

PUNGis isa nei ch s;>: 2 1s A. eee ecu ar eee 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 

TULY. opp ns hank Neate iil nee eect eres 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 

ANMUSU as-is heap auecrterectets 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 

September 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 

Oetoberds.5<'et.cvers «e's onsets 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 

November 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 

December 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
1951— 

JANUALY 2S soit sea ae See 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 

BEDEUBEY ran tata oar out usa 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 


wl 
wo 
[or] 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Trading 


2,429 
4,211 
4,355 
2,998 
2,697 


Finance, 


Others 
Including Total 
Mining 
2,248 9,934 
2,987 27,281 
5,824 52,986 
3, 654 39,044 
2,605 30,700 
138 1,906 
171 2,284 
172 2,922 
172 3,655 
199 2,899 
184 3,053 
222 1,995 
262 2, 262 
349 2,378 
304 3,068 
291 3,044 
309 2,546 
256 3,799 
Supple- 
mentary 
Labour Total 
Income 
5 209 
5 215 
5 245 
8 299 
10 354 
13 395 
13 409 
13 410 
14 443 
17 518 
20 593 
22 663 
23 661 
22 642 
22 620 
21 625 
22 633 
22 642 
22 659 
23 683 
24 691 
24 686 
25 716 
25 723 
26 733 
25 703 


- Unskilled 
Month piel and Semi-| Skilled 
Skilled 
1946—Total 1,069 1,226 2,962 
1947—Total... 4,174 7,363 8,546 
1948—Total . 18,370 10,416 14,031 
1949—Total. 18,118 5, 938 8,336 
1950—Total 15,027 4,550 5,821 
1950— 
PR OLURL Vietion «otis. cus8 cies tes 970 252 386 
Maren: mage ns ats tees vee. 1,162 278 492 
LT Gr ee XA oe ae bah SRS ap See 1,773 239 522 
NEN ne ARs Be tn aa eb Bane cae: 2,224 407 586 
Dee ea iy. weg. te ORS cine awe 1,400 568 494 
a eae Ci ado saa a 1,893 323 433 
PA YEVIN Ute tee tas et © Ser den Osu 896 242 403 
September 1,180 211 368 
hobo pene aera ae ca athe hes, dcantes 4 343 581 
November 1,141 756 629 
December 1,063 779 649 
1951— 
DBUMAT Vievaias bas perp cate ties © sale) osiaie.s 624 701 659 
OE TANY mate onic Gteta sien stele “here agere)e' 1,315 962 1,008 
eee te ee ees SU er fe ee ee 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
“Oe Saale ee Oe oe el eee ee a a a eS 
Se EE EEEe—ee——————— 
Agricul uy peters 
Logging, Manu- Construc- i oela een 
Fishing, facturing tion PTE 
Trapping, Storage, 
Mining Tea de 
1938—Average..........-+- 22 59 9 56 
1989—Average.............. 23 62 8 57 
1940—Average............-- 27. 77 ll 63 
1941—Average...........-. 29 107 16 73 
1942—Average...........+- 30 143 18 80 
1943—Average...........5- 31 169 18 86 
1944—Average.........-.655 33 172 13 95 
1945—Average.............. 35 156 15 101 
1946—Average............. 42 146 24 114 
1947—Average..........-5 47 175 33 133 
1948—Average............. 52 202 40 154 
1949—October.........-..+- 53 219 52 175 
November..........- 51 218 50 177 
December........... 47 217 41 174 
1950—January.........+.++. 43 213 37 166 
Mebraary o.02 65 oases 43 216 37 166 
MEYOHU Sats i's ds anes 41 218 39 168 
Arial 2S atu cee de cities 41 219 41 171 
Ga oe od Binals'n seen 45 221 48 175 
FUNG Ae Lida v's) qoute ae 50 229 52 180 
DIAG Re recwr a totes 52 231 54 182 
JOO SO Ist Bat nee 55 231 56 172 
September........... 57 242 56 186 
October }o.ed.ees ‘ 59 244 55 188 
November.........-- 61 248 53 193 
December...... Siase 57 235 43 191 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, em-. 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,238,104. 


i=] 
3 

5 a 5 z 

Year and Month =e ee . Pas ee feed fd t= 

ear and Mon = esa | as E 2 2 8 = 2 4 = 

S | eee | be | eS] 8 $8 EI “4 @ | 33 

O |-aad | oS] oF s I a Q ENS 

He |424n|/424ma] Cc |] Oo = n < | QO 

1947—A verage 158-3 146-5} 137-2) 172-7) 150-9] 163-9] 156-0) 135-8} 158-9} 174-1 
1948—A verage 165-0 161-0] 148-4) 174-2) 156-2] 171-2] 162-0} 139-0) 168-9) 181-6. 
1949—A verage 165-5) 157-0) 149-0) 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7] 180-3] 179-3 
1950—A verage 168-0} 173-1} 142-5} 169-9] 155-0) 177-7] 168-0] 140-8] 188-5) 180-7 
Feb. 1, 1948 159-7 169-9} 143-9) 174-7] 152-3) 167-6] 154-7] 129-1) 147-2) 170-8 
Feb. 1, 1949 161-0 144-1} 136-0) 162-3) 152-3] 171-4] 159-0} 127-6] 170-1] 163-4 
Jan. 1, 1950 163-8] 158-5) 137-1] 169-8} 151-1} 173-3] 167-7} 139-0) 181-7) 172-9 
Feb. 1, 1950 158-3 150-4} 133-1] 160-4] 146-9] 170-1} 161-0] 126-6] 173-9} 157-1 
Mar 1, 1950 157-9 143-8] 130-8] 157-4] 145-5] 169-5) 159-0} 126-2] 174-0} 163-2 
Apr 1, 1950 159-7 149-9} 132-0] 157-5) 146-2] 169-9] 159-0} 127-3) 175-8) 170-1 
May 1, 1950 159-7 152-6] 128-5) 153-1) 146-7} 170-3] 160-1) 130-0} 178-1] 174-9 
June 1, 1950 166-0 167-7} 142-0) 165-1) 152-5} 175-3} 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
July 1, 1950 170-8 179-0} 147-0) 180-2) 156-4} 179-6] 171-1] 146-2} 195-6] 186-2 
Aug. 1, 1950 172°5 187-0} 150-2) 176-0) 158-3} 180-6} 173-9] 149-2} 200-7] 191-9 
Sept. 1, 1950 174+1 196-9] 151-9] 176-5) 159-4) 182-0] 173-9] 149-9} 201-2} 194-1 
Oct 1, 1950 177-1 196-9] 152-8] 179-9] 164-0} 185-8] 174-8] 150-4] 197-5} 194-6 
Nov. 1, 1950 178-1 198-9] 152-0) 178-8) 166-0} 187-3] 175-5) 152-1] 196-7} 191-3 
Dec 1, 1950 179-2 195-9] 152-6] 184-1] 167-0} 189-1] 177-9] 150-9] 197-7) 189-6 
Jan. 1, 1951 175-3 184-2] 149-1) 187-5) 162-3] 186-9] 171-2) 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. 1, 1951 172-4 176-0] 142-9] 180-2] 159-9} 185-8} 165-3) 135-4] 186-5} 176-8 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at Feb. 1,1951....... 100-0 0-2 3-6 2-8] 28-8} 43-9 5-2 2-2 4-4 8-9 


Norte:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to. 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 
(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sources: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Average Average 
Employ- |Aggregate] Average |Wagesand| Employ- | Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 
ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1989—A verage.............000- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1947—Average.........0ce0e005 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 272-7 . 159-5 86°34 
1948—A verage. . 165-0 282-9 170°9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—A verage. . 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—A'verage.......0...cecces 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
Feb. 159-7 263-5 164-6 38-59 172-6 296-8 172-G 39-21 
Feb. 161-0 294-2 182-5 42-77 173-8 334-7 192-7 43-91 
Jan. 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43 +26 
Feb. 158+3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337°4 198-1 45-15 
Mar. 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
Apr 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
May 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
June 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175°3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
July 170-8 328°3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46-46 
Aug 172-5 332°5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
Sept 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182°5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
Oct. 177-1 346-6 195:7 45-88 185:6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
Nov 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
Dec 179-2 356-3 198-9 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 378-1 204-5 46-60 
Feb. 172-4 351-0 203-8 47-76 184-4 401-4 217°5 49-56 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee ee real estate and (9) Services, mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
1onal services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


EMPLOY MENT PAYROLLS 
Area and Industry a eee ee a ee 
Feb. 1| Jan. 1 | Feb. 1| Feb. 1) Jan.1 | Feb. 1| Feb. 1] Jan.1 | Feb. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
(a) PRovINcES $ 
Prince Edward Island................ 176-0 184-2 150-4 313-6 318-5 255-1 35.45 34.42 33.36 
INO CORA IS choke es. ose the was oe 142-9 149-1 133-1 272-5 264-1 245-5 40.92 37.99 39.54 
New Branswick. 5.02.5. -.; «sees since 180-2 | 187-5 | 160-4] 371-1] 362-4 | 308-5] 41.64] 39.08 38.87 
Quebec © OO Pet GUO OREO Le ACS 159-9 162-3 146-9 342-3 327-8 291-2 45.57 42-99 42.13 
OTSTIO Jade wees setae ¢ ae setee ae oe 185-8 186-9 170-1 379-0 361-4 317-1 49.94 47.34 45.57 
MAN tODA Mey ec do o.oo. a ots oes ae 165-3 171-2 161-0 296-9 296-8 268-3 46.22 44.61 42.82 
MaskAtChe WANs jot koete. «fsa steean ee 135-4 144-4 126-6 250-7 262-8 221-3 44.88 44-13 42.27 
Alberta fore sad Oo aes Cae ee eb ae ate 186-5 193-7 173-9 357-4 355-8 303 -9 48.74 46.73 44.34 
British veoers aM Da 53h ap atanete oats ae 176-8 180-4 157-1 341-5 331-3 275-5 50.24 47.78 45.56 
CANADA IS... S8scn. tae cade 172-4 | 175-3 | 158-3 | 351-0 | 338-2 | 296-4 | 47.76 | 45.27 43.87 
oO METROPOLITAN AREAS 
Fo lifax’ tapi stee oa odes Stes ack Rb coe ae 195-2 | 199-2) 181-3] 312-3| 303-4] 278-2] 37.52] 35.71 35.88 
Saint John. ...| 180-5 | 176-0 | 178-8 | 353-0] 303-9 | 311-4] 41.94] 37.04 38.21 
Quebec...... ...| 141-9 | 146-2 | 137-1] 303-9 | 295-1 | 271-6) 39.41] 37.14 36.87 
Sherbrooke ays. aa dceotetes eee ve canal 166-9 | 164-7] 157-2 | 352-6] 323-4 | 296-8] 41.00] 38.09 36.73 
Three Rivers. Gcot Hoan GaGa Sener © ACG 159-5 164-8 150-4 365-9 356-0 312-6 46.53 43 .83 42.19 
Montreal hos foes aoncesas.< osBeeee ccs. ae 167-6 | 168-8 | 160-7 | 329-7] 320-1] 300-3 | 44.95} 43.33 42.65 
Gta We EAU yc aes cots sons ca ee niece 183-6 188-7 172-0 339-4 335-0 295-8 42.80 41.12 39.86 
MUOTOULO Sse erty ots tire cies s fates Cee lode Be 191-8 | 194-0] 178-1 | 377-8 | 362-0 | 323-4] 49.44] 46.81 45.45 
PLA MHIPONE RS hy clonal Cec c HEIN ashy ae 195-9 | 197-4] 181-4] 420-7] 403-8 | 360-9] 51.95 | 49.49 48.07 
St. Catharines—Welland............. 237-7 | 233-4 | 199-9 | 576-5 | 537-9 | 426-9 | 57.80] 54.93 50.92 
Brantiordssdee, ost de; oteleh aw de 210-2 210-0 194-1 489-2 468-6 423-7 48.38 46.39 45.34 
Kitchener—Waterloo................. 179-7 180-6 | 168-4 | 376-7] 356-0 | 332-1 44.53 | 41.86 41.83 
EOUGOM eer Aah 4. tts ote oes. eae 191-1 192-3 178-4 369-5 352-4 317-2 45.78 43.39 42.12 
Windsor sat Atr. dbo eat testa eeds 234-4 231-2 210-9 522-9 457-7 397-8 62.15 55.15 52.40 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur............. 184-3 190-3 171-9 365-7 361-4 311-2 50.52 48.35 46.07 
Winnipee sii aeece teacadocc see sce ake 168-0 173-3 163-4 296-8 295-1 267-5 42.98 41.41 39.76 
Megina 14, Ose ko ae as 3 ORS 156-4 169-0 153-6 288-4 302-3 263-0 41.60 40.37 38. 66 
Saskatoon 178-8 186-0 166-3 325+2 334-9 285-0 40.36 39.95 38.04 
Edmonton 232-3 | 240-9 | 208-5 | 442-5 | 484-2 | 366-1] 44.78] 42.37 41.24 
Calgary 193-1 203 -2 182-0 342-9 350-3 300-5 45.81 44.46 42.54 
Vancouver 195-7 199-4 185-6 | 372-7 | 361-2 | 326-5 47.79 45.47 44.08 
Victoria 207-2 | 215-3 | 192-7 | 405-7} 395-7 | 329-0} 46.98 | 44.10 40.96: 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)........... 247-0 | 256-0 | 144-3 | 602-4 | 632-1 | 322-4 | 42.21 | 42.58 38.68 
DE REATNN SF reth cea oo sto digs isis Gms are 115-3 | 115-1 | 107-8 | 233-3 217-0 | 199-6 | 58.05 | 54.08 53.10 
Metal wining. tics ccelo teas scale ests ss 109-2 107-4 100-0 196-1 1837 166-8 60.18 57.33 55.86 
OL ire te niafalrdtele srg ace NED shots 75-4 75-4 75-4 124-7 119-5 117-4 56.39 54.01 53.11 
Other metal.) oo jc. sdosies 21 cosine 180-4 | 174-7 | 151-9 | 355-7 | 327-2] 277-0] 63.52] 60.35 58.74 
Buels.)s ib) az. s etoeae ok tock vs Ba else 115-5 | 116-0] 111-8 | 286-6] 263-0] 249-5 | 56.73 | 51.85 51.03 
Goals TEA... sf Pact os deapee ters. aee 93-2 94-1 99-3 227-1 200-4 221-8 54.03 47.18 49.50 
Oil and natural gas 323-8 | 319-6 | 230-2 | 703-4 | 702-0] 445-0 | 63-95 | 64.66 57.29 
Noriemetali tits Sak oa... eos A 153-2 | 160-8 | 141-2 | 366-2] 343-4] 304-8] 52.52 | 46.89 47.39 
Manufacturing..................... 184-4 | 182-4} 170-4 | 401-4 | 373-1 | 337-4 | 49.56 | 46.60 45.15 
Food and beverages............2...0+ 146-1 151°6 143-0 288-6 290°6 263-2 44.95 43.63 41.86 
Meat GrOdUCtS Be ace «<:)- 2 2Pasines as 166-2 169-6 157-6 326-1 324-0 295-6 51.11 49.75 48.84 
Dairy, DFOGUCUAL ac, 5 ose oe wane eee 147-0 150-6 144-5 277°3 278-0 253-4 41.53 40.64 38.61 
Canned and cured fish............ 102-8 | 108-0 94-5 | 220-2) 202-7] 193-7] 40.07 | 35.10 38.33 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
= remetables fonhasanws nae anes 104-0 104-9 97-9 243 +5 231-0 218-2 37.03 34.84 35.27 
Grain mill products............++ 160-9 | 158-9 153-8 | 308.4] 296-2 | 265-5] 48.34] 47.01 43.43 
Bread and other bakery products.| 147-3 149-0 142-5 272-4 275-9 246-3 42.36 42.40 39.49 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 193-4 | 208-3 194-0 | 361-1] 385-6 | 333-5] 54.90 | 54.44 50.57 
Other beverages. cip ois na see os 05 170°5 182-9 170-5 302-0 321-0 285-8 45.59 45.16 43.11 
Opber LO00S. sp cps ¥sie'ae calle Oo 137-4 146-0 140-7 258+1 261-9 241-6 40.02 38.23 36.52 
Tobacco and tobacco products........ 122-8 | 119-2] 128-5 | 302-3 | 270-4] 285-8] 43.38] 39.98 39.20 
Rubber products ...| 158-2 157-4 145-4 378-9 343-6 313-9 51.38 46.83 46.31 
Leather products... . aes ’ Pall hbo L 114-6 121-2 255-8 227-2 241-6 35.97 33.18 33.37 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...| 115-3 | 111-1 119-2 | 257-6 | 225-3 | 244-2] 34.96] 31.73 32.06 
Other leather products........... 126-1 121-2 124-9 252-9 230-1 237-5 37.71 35.68 35.70 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 159-6 | 157-6 | 148-6 | 383-9] 346-6] 327-8 | 43.28 | 39.57 39.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven 
GOODS baie elon asia da ateraana at 130-0 | 128-1] 118-9] 336-1] 301-5] 273-2) 43.47] 39.58 38.64 
Woollen POGUN crete ene se eee dos 153-0 151-1 144.5 352.4 317.2 808.2 40.85 37.22 37.83 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles....| 223-7 222-8 | 208-8 | 548-5 ]|- 504-4 473-5 45.99 42.87 42.70 
Clothing (textile and fur)............. 147-1 140-8 140-6 311-2 262-9 272-9 36.30 32.02 33.28 
Woen's eloghing Wn. tense scene snes 147-6 142-5 142°5 305-5 261-8 268-3 35.47 31.50 32.40 
Women’s clothing................ 172-5 | 158-6] 161-1} 377-3] 291-4 | 323-7} 37.69 | 31.66 34.39 
PTE DOS) ss). tases <a abe bo 122-9 120-4 118-9 273-8 244-0 242-2 35.63 32.44 32.63 
ENET BOOS ores sheds! steel este BEs ws 148-6 154-1 144-0 262-4 255-3 247-7 43.15 40.47 41.93 
PARIS ONG CAB. adicdnrea ajersr adam a0 Ky 107-5 | 100-0} 101-4 | 227-0] 180-5] 198-8] 38.94] 33.31 36.19 
WHOL DIOCUCTS ss cos dec ssedrasts vee sts 173-0 170-7 151-7 394-0 359 +7 308-3 43.98 40.70 39.29 
Saw and planing mills............ 178-6 | 174-4] 150-5 | 408-7] 368-3] 303-0 | 45.58 |) 42.05 40.15 
PGUIRTIS UME Oem 50's. stots’ ta fe.s dina Gems #8 ac 183-0 | 184-1 166-4 | 409-8] 381-4] 344-9 | 42.36] 39.19 39.26 
Other wood products............- 138-4 | 137-6] 134-9 | 309-6] 290-7 | 273-5] 39.60] 37.41 35.86 
IPADGEPTOGUCUA, 4... s-< (are 'aiois »Sie's\e, Paiai0's 6 0 172-4 | 172-5 | 163-1 | 375-2} 359-8 | 319-9} 58.48] 56.05 52.71 
Pulp and paper mills. . 159-0 160-1 149-6 364-4 353-1 306-3 64.79 62.38 57.93 
Other paper products. . 210-9 208-3 202-3 ' 414-2 384-1 368-5 44,74 42.00 41.53 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES—Concluded 


(1939=100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


EXMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Area and Industry 
Feb. 1] Jan.1 | Feb. 1} Feb.1]| Jan. 1 | Feb.1]| Feb.1]| Jan. 1 | Feb. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
Manufacturing (Continued ) $ $ $ 

Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
GEL CS SMe sare, aha Att is OY EPG «oe 160-2 | 159-2 | 157-0 | 290-7] 281-2] 268-0] 51.49} 50.15 48.38 
Tron and steel products............+-- 234-1 230-8 | 207-2 | 501-3] 468-5] 411-9] 53.85 |} 651.03 49.95 
Agricultural implements.......... 324-3 | 310-7] 318-2] 739-4] 688-0] 705-5| 53.45 | 51.91 52.00 
Boilers and plate work........... 220-5 219-5 201-4 498-0 469-2 403-6 | 58.07 54.97 52.74 
Fabricated and structural steel...| 260-5 257-6 245-1 518-9 489-3 446-4 | 59.10 | 56.35 54.05 
Hardware and tools.............- 210-3 205-6 189-4 465-2 433-6 | 383-1 49.37 47 .08 45.03 
Heating and cooking appliances. . 186-2 189-4 188-1 380-9 343-0 357+9 48.09 42.57 44.59 
IPONYCAStINGS:. 5... dacleicstes eae mot 259-0 | 250-3] 221-3 | 613-5 | 561-1] 479-0} 55.382 | 52.34 50.70 
Machinery: mige, .vc- ace veces oe 266-7 | 262-2 | 223-8 | 557-9 | 6522-6] 482-0] 53.13 | 50.60 48.70 
Primary iron and steel 201-0 | 199-9 168-5 | 415-0 | 397-3 | 327-2} 57.83 | 55.67 54.40 
Sheet metal products............. 220-8 | 222-6 | 198-4] 476-8] 437-7 | 395-7 | 49.97 | 45.49 45.97 
Wire and wire products 156-9 156°3 142-1 346-8 328-0 295-4 55.20 52.39 51.97 
Transportation equipment............ 234-2 229-4 210-5 515-7 462-6 400-9 58.86 | 53.90 50.93 
Aircraft and parts: ¢....0ss000s0-% 415-9 | 384-2 | 321-8] 988-5] 791-8] 671-8] 59.83 | 51.88 52.69 
Motor vehicles: &... 5.2cete +5 <0 268-6 | 260-4 | 227-8 | 679-3 | 582-6] 473-0] 68.51 | 60.63 56.31 

Motor vehicle parts and acces- 
BORIS The oes ee st see 270-0 | 262-6 |. 219-9 | 642-4] 581-0 | 460-4 | 58.86] 54.72 51.74 

cages yo and rolling stock equip- 
PAN. otcate ire. othaehlte.« scale 158-0 | 163-0] 164-8} 303-8} 300-6 | 282-2] 52.89 | 50.72 47.09 
Shipbuilding and Eepeirinee Me skh 313-7 | 297-5 | 290-6 | 548-8] 494-1 485-4 | 50.02 | 47.49 47.76 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 217-0 | 213-0 | 198-0 | 438-6] 413-7 | 369:9| 55.06 | 52.89 50.85 
Aluminum products..... 518-7 | 500-2 | 415-7 |1,089-1 |1,014-5 | 813-3} 51.90] 50.14 48.25 
Brass and copper produc 209-6 | 204-9 | 198-0 | 447-7 | 401-2] 386-5] 53.18 | 48.76 49.12 
Smelting and refining...... ..| 178-3 | 176-5 | 160-0] 368-4] 359-0] 306-2] 61.56] 60.60 57.01 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 318-2 | 316-0 | 269-9 | 684-5 | 628-2] 543-7] 52.61] 48.62 48.96 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 235°7 233-6 | 211-8 | 514-2] 487-1 427-3 | 50.63 | 48.39 46.74 
Glaxtorod uCts satis caveaselne, net 206-S | 202-6} 190-4] 472-0} 446-3] 409-4] 48.29] 46.61 45.48 
Glass and glass products.......... 230-9 | 232-1 220-5 | 498-2] 482-7 | 440-5] 49.93 | 48.12 46.22 
Products of petroleum and coal....... 164°3 164-6 | 148-0 | 295-5 | 302-6 | 257-3 | 63.91 65.34 59.78 
Chemical products............ss2e0+ 221-3 | 217-7 | 209-5 | 420-7] 403-2] 365-3] 53.50] 52.12 49.04 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
DALADIONS: Hata acs netecee 218-9 | 215-4] 214-1] 388-0] 369-5 | 355-0] 47.74 | 46.20 44.69 
Acids, alkalisand salts. .......... 216-5 | 215-1} 192-0 | 432-8 | 426-4] 346-7] 61.29] 60.77 55.37 

Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

UGS sass eicaweas «ch slsaise sag 205-5 | 203-7} 201-9 | 427-1) 401-6] 391-7] 42.386] 40.18 39.25 
Construction... .....06.0s000+5 200 145-7 | 158-1 | 131-4 | 359-5 | 348-8 | 285-1 | 46.32 | 40.82 42.30 
Building and structures............... 339-0 | 347-8 | 299-5 | 685-1] 614-2] 551-0] 48.90 | 42.73 44.62 
Highways, bridges and street con- 

BEUMOULOW on eiofeatbieaey e\etarsts menisye e'aleps 67-6 81-6 64-3 | 167-0 | 184-2] 146-1] 41.00 | 37.51 37.80 
Transportation, storage and com- 

municationS.................+.. 165-2 | 168-1 | 157-2 | 302-9] 299-6 | 264-2 | 52.53 | 51.07 48.23 

ULATSDOLERTIONS .v.2.cee ic cle’ fela nts cleslers e:cke 154-1 157-1 147-8 294-3 288-7 256-3 54.99 52.94 50.04 

Air transport and airports......... 537-9 | 531-6 | 536-8 | 985-5 | 975-4 | 918-7] 61.80] 61.89 57.73 
Urban and interurban transporta- 

3 Cae Beye oa APNE cesar 173-5 | 174-1 177-9 | 334-2 | 335-1] 32358] 51.97 | 51.93 49.08 

Steam railways eset Set 1 se somes cien 149-8 150-9 142-4 283-5 274-4 242-6 56.97 54.74 51.39 

Maintenance of equipment....| 189-6 185-8 176-2 394-0 357-3 317-1 57.65 53.36 49.94 

Maintenance of ways and struc- 

LULOS pedis c.terpircie spine 129-4 132-7 120-7 271-2 265-4 222-0 46.65 44.49 40.87 

Transportation—steam _rail- 

SR ELY ES iste nea eocasy stn) pe aXelphy die foae 150-2 151-8 144-9 269-0 263-1 236°3 61.69 59.70 56.16 

Palesrapke: aed 161-1 | 155-8 | 146-5 | 293-5 | 287-6 | 247-2] 47.21 | 47.84 43.89 

Truck transportation. --| 21625 | 220-3 188-8 | 457-0 | 448-1 367-2 | 47.26} 45.56 43.60 
Water transportation. ............ 113-6 | 129-0 | 110-5 | 220-6] 282-5 193-7 | 49.13 | 45.60 44.43 
SHS ed ie Rae EER 1 ole By 132-7 | 138-2 | 123-3 | 228-1] 229-8] 195-5 | 45.80] 44.28 42.22 
Grain PlOVATOTS sc ace w<cce1 sortie qos 124-0 | 1380-0 | 113-7 207-1 212-9 | 177-3 | 45.51 44.62 42,49 
Storage and warehouse........... 176-1 179-4 171-4] 349-6] 327-4 | 300-5] 46.82 | 43.03 41.35 
COMMUNICATIONS, 6.51.06. 5 onton gale esas 271-5 | 272-0 | 250-3 | 412-3 | 424-1 364-1 43.41 | 44.56 41.64 
Radio broadcasting.............. 402-3 | 406-4 | 367-3 | 658-8 | 659-9 | 572-0] 47.95 | 47.54 45.74 
pL @lepliGnan..i< cule oe cctoctemtie ates 268-2 | 268-5 | 348-4] 403-8] 416-8 | 3857-2] 42.94] 44.26 41.03 
Pubtic utility operation............ 180-0 | 179-8 | 178-8 | 325-9 | 321-2 | 306-7 | 53.49 | 52.76 50.70 
Electric light and power.............- 191-7 191-1 184-7 | 344-9] 389-2] 314-3] 53.75 | 53.02 50.80 
Other public utilities............. 113-6 | 115-7 | 1382-8} 209-7] 211-3 | 287-5 | 50.95 | 50.40 49.04 
PRRAGE. ctaeniins 6 snitecclcees ae acen een 170-5 | 184-4] 160-6 | 318-1] 333-9 | 282-1] 40.76 | 39.55 38.31 
WUOLCGES rece «assis cain sz ona nrgeean 175-5 | 176-6 | 165-2} 307-9] 306-3 | 272-4] 47.17] 46.64 44.30 
BEDUGLL heen dale ots Ua's-s toe lee oan 168-5 | 187-4] 158-8] 323-5] 3848-4] 287-2] 38.16] 36.95 35.92 
Finance, insurance and realestate..| 160-8 | 159-S | 151-5 | 251-2 | 246-5 | 221-4) 45.35 | 44.78 42.62 
Banking, investment andlcan.,....... 172°3 171-0 163-4 | 267-9 | 261-7} 237-6] 42.96 | 42.29 40.41 
RPGUVAN GG coment ack sis 0 +. obs eer 145-7 | 145-2 | 135-8 | 281-6] 228-6 | 203-1] 48.95 | 48.50 45.98 
Service: ieroeretice cae «doses 173-2 | 172-9 | 171-4 | 326-9| 318-7 | 304-6! 30.96 | 30.23 29.03 
Hotels and restaurants.............+. 171-6 | 172-8 | 173-0] 334-5] 334-0 | 319-4] 28.26] 28.01 26.79 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and 
GLOANING rtceete » esielsialeiia.« «\s aersainag 153-2 | 152-1] 154-0] 288-5] 271-6 | 272-6] 30.47 | 28.90 28.79 
Other-services ah. aaissiistiias Musee 227-6 | 222-3 | 206-9] 361-9] 345-7 | 311-9] 41.62 |) 40.71 39.34 
Industrial Composite.,............. 172-4 | 175-3 | 158-3 | 351-0 | 338-2 | 296-4] 47.76 | 45.27 43.87 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.8. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a Somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 

Week of All N All N Woes 
eek o on- J on- eekly 
Manu- Penie Durable Manu- eee Durable Wages 

factures Goods factures MAE Goods 
no no no cts cts cts $ cts 
Feb. 1, 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77-8 60-3 31.83 
Feb. 1, 44-1 44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61:3 30.03 
Febs "1, 43-2 43-2 43-1 76-4 83-5 69-4 33-00 
Feb. 1, 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 37.06 
Feb. 1, 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 41.70 
Jans 4, 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 40.34 
Feb 1. 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 42.68 
Mare 01050: 34 ote. te... 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 43.10 
AQT, et L050. ec tec ewe: 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 43.53 
My Pe EL SGO Nae heis.scis'e. 1s 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 | 43 .67 
Mune PP 1950. Fo. Pees on 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 43.47 
Dakyoperle LQ00K ac neers. eae 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 44.16 
Auge ees, 1050s 80. Seen a wns 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 44,29 
Senta hs 2000s. gosavcn tas 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 | 43.74 
Oct i Magee ae eo 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 45.17 
UNO Ve ds 1000s. os ee cicts.ci1s 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 45.75 
TSG EGG: So .Aanetee oes 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 46.46 
be vcs» Os oT Lo aceean 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 43.71 
Peta k Ok OL oom cu battess vai. 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-2 118-9 101-1 47.28 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS el trot te ta etd BY PROVINCES AND 
TIE 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) * Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
ess $$... Oooo 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 


1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
Newfoundland........... BE eee sup.cuis segues ss Peres 42-1 713 Nl here is Sa 105-3 gS (ol eri aac 
Nova Scotia.... 43-3 38-4 43-1 93-3 96-2 91-1 
New Brunswick. 45-4 42-1 43-3 96-7 97-5 90-8 
Quebec..........-. 44-7 41-3 43-9 98-2 97-4 90-9 
AJTEBUNG das sprites Sate shops 5 42-3 39-8 42-1 117-4 115-3 106-4 
Ni axitto Ben scr asts severe sion em 9 42-3 40-4 41-0 105-1 103-5 97-2 
Saskatchewan..... Gc bate kana # 40-9 41-0 40-9 110-7 111-3 103-9 
AL BME A  iacthicy's warendce ane ¥ juesiprms ® 41-6 40°5 41-2 110-2 109-1 101-9 
British Columbia 38-1 35:5 36-1 132-7 131-5 122-3 
MGMT CAL an Posts cists sole aina’d eG Cb a0 oftisienics cde qalscneveecs 43-1 39°5 42-1 102-8 101-9 96-2 
OMIT acu binicis aints sigs athens ace 41-3 38-5 41-1 115-1 113-0 105-2 
EL ATNTVEON ceases at tie ecdo a 40-7 39-2 41-2 128-7 126-4 117-7 
WU ERCBOE «aca stew cuieinte so Wavy vy 44-1 39°3 40-5 144-9 137-9 126-9 
RINGS on sieice eee es date ose em 42-0 40-1 40-6 104-2 102-7 96-6 
WRTONOV CRS, Slasere syatnral cre nose ch. Vico 9B tS erefoie wid, O.0? 6 Oe aioe 37-4 34-6 36°5 129-8 128-9 118-1 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1, 1951)}1, 1951)1, 1950/1, 1951/1, 1951}1, 1950)1, 1951)1, 1951}1, 1950 
no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Bilal? i soicdase citietae soc aiscis Gates snterarte Mines a aes ae eee 44-1) 40-5) 43-0) 127-7) 127-1] 119-4) 56-32) 51.48) 51.34 
Motal mining vec ancas eee cre merce ico! 45-4| 42-6] 46-0} 128-1] 127-9] 117-5} 58.16) 54.49) 54.05 
(eV: DRS Oe ae eR ARE Ae eA Anh can fence aa: oe 46-5) 43-6)...... 116-1) 117-0}...... 53.99} 51.01), ...2. 
Other metal ordi: sssiee Gah cise seated teehee 44-51) <7 ||) eee 138-4) 187-4]...... 61.59] 57.30).....'. 
PAGS eerie b.ic2Neipial ec »:a,ofereie erahed oer arash aciehek ate are ine 41-1] 36-6)...... 134-0) 184-2]...... 55.07) 49.12)...... 
[Oo | We eS TRIS Ceci 5 GO ne meee cae Reick: 40-5} 34-9} 37-4] 132-0] 131-0] 129-7} 53.46] 45.72, 48.51 
Oiliandinatural gas. i. 62. oc..20nicls bf dicce wwe| 48°9} 44-3) 02.4, 142-8] 146-0)...... 62.69] 64.68)...... 
Non-metal . «ase 34 Rare ANUIE ono al RTS Cet te i ae 45-8) AT <b) Roe 110-9} 107-4)...... 50.79] 44.57]...... 
Manufacturing...........0cccecceeceeeees 42-9} 40-1) 42-3) 110-2) 109-0} 100-9) 47.28] 43.71) 42.68 
Food and beveragessislwistsccisis «s/s ats eheesee ceceesse,| 42-41 40-4] 41-9) 95-2) 95-1) 89-2) 40.36] 38.42) 37.37 
Digat, Productas::si\<c4 5 smd nase s cum edbageds vee eee 40-3] 38-9} 41-5} 118-9] 117-9] 110-6) 47.92) 45.86} 45.90 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .. ...| 40-9} 36-2) 40-2) 81-3) 79-4) 761) 33.25) 28.74) 30.59 
Grain mill products... aa. cne «s socemeretaiie oe a a 44-7| 43-5) 43-0) 104-4) 103-4) 95-5) 46.67| 44.98) 41.07 
Bread and other bakery products........ 44-2} 43-9) 43-6] 86-1] 86-2] 80-2) 38.06] 37.84) 34.97 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 42-0} 43-0} 40-7) 115-9] 114-1] 107-1) 48.68) 49.06) 43.59 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... ; 42-4) 37-8] 42-7] 94-3) 96-6) 86-6) 39.98) 36.51) 36.98 
Rubber: Produats. . <a sebeehels ante «tee Geno . 42-1] 38-4) 41-7] 117-6] 114-6) 107-0} 49.51) 44.01) 44.62 
CBEST PCO GUGES seas; oko: cfeeie'oia 5. « sem ee aes ele te ; 41-4| 37-0} 40-6} 82-3] 82-1) 76-8) 34.07) 30.38] 31.18 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................-..] 41-0] 36-1] 40-2] 79-6} 78-9] 74-2) 32.64) 28.48) 29.83 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 44-0} 40-4] 44-3) 92-6] 91-3] 84-1) 40.74) 36.89) 37.26 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 43-1} 39-8] 43-6) 97-9] 95-7] 85-8] 42.19] 38.09) 37.41 
Woollen QO0dS8ii tin, cdiscccectaaslieds seeae emis : 43-7} 40-1] 43-9] 86-8] 85-7] 80-2) 37.93) 34.37] 35.21 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles........... ; 46-6] 43-4) 46-9} 91-9] 91-6] 85-3] 42.83] 39.75) 40.01 
Clothing (textile and fur)............... ..| 89-3] 85-0] 38-8] 83-1) 80-6) 77-7) 32.66) 28.21) 30.15 
Men‘siclothing, 20s .c as ccs) eee ee ee oe 39-3] 35-9} 38-5] 81-6] 78-8) 76-9) 32.07] 28.29) 29.61 
WV OUCL A: ClOCMINT rats o:ssay0 u,v aan aoe Aine Gian. ee 37-3] 31-1] 37-3] 87-6] 83-6) 82-7) 32.67) 26.00) 30.85 
ERNIE: POOGS! ives nites nagaers tua re.afs aan och Sharleen eae 41-1] 36-9] 40-2) 81-0) 79-7] 75-2) 33.29) 29.41) 30.23 
WOOGLDMOCUOUS cs) c-0.» s,sain Areva (suis caine eels Than he Whois se 42-4) 38-3! 40-2} 99-7] 99-8] 91-9] 42.27] 38.22) 36.94 
PAW. AUG plaming MASc evterh tron (es. ceva viesnle empha s 41-2] 37:3] 38-6] 106-7] 107-1] 98-1) 43.96] 39.95) 37.87 
UTMIUOUG, sacar tea iea o'ssdiss chivas Xone aot Pa gh Nee 43-6] 39-5| 42-3) 92-6] 91-7] 87-5) 40.37| 36.22) 37.01 
OUREE WOOG: PLOCNOUS «as suds cin ed hums b,c debinmene cee 45-4) 40-8} 42-6) 83-1] 84-2) 77-7] 37.73) 34.35] 33.10 
ADEE DYOCUOU wrovaleis iivrtarsr sce ria levsidvehiive ur steln Veale keer eh 46-8] 44-9} 46-7] 119-7] 118-4] 106-9} 56.02) 53.16] 49.92 
ulpiand paper TOs... 4.x ore ccayte,2 aterm eye eee oee 48-2} 46-8] 48-3) 128-1] 126-5} 114-0) 61.74] 59.20) 55.06 
Other paper products gic csiccces ss nisin doen aeewaiteene 42-9) 39-8] 42-7] 95-3) 93-0) 87-4) 40.88) 37.01] 37.32 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2} 39-4] 40-6] 125-8) 125-7) 117-7| 50.57] 49.53) 47.79 
“iron ana wtac) producta 7. ¥: . 8 a AT toe 42-5} 40-3} 42-5] 121-8] 119-9} 112-9] 51.77] 48.32| 47.98 
Agricultural implements... 2 ose vec» bcos sateen 38-7| 37-7| 40-4! 132-0] 130-8] 124-0) 51.08} 49.31) 50.10 
Fabricated and structural steel...................0:- 42.2} 40.3] 41.9] 126-0] 124-5} 117-9] 53.17] 50.17| 49.40 
iHardware and. toola ets «ii.erockue. walle Mideines ener 43.1] 41.°6} 42.5) 107.8) 106.1) 100.2) 46.46) 44.14) 42.59 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 41-8] 37-0] 41-9} 111-1] 106-7] 102-9) 46.44) 39.48) 43.12 
IVOMICHStINGS sce tcos cone tees ana cee eR Ee ee 44-2| 41-6} 43-6] 122-8] 120-8] 113-9] 54.28] 50.25) 49.66 
Machinery manufacturing. .<.4.0:s14dcraiee baekedeeh.oek 44-0} 41-6} 42-8] 115-4] 113-9] 107-7] 50.78) 47.38) 46.10 
Primary iron aud steel’. sachin cineca ce abeues MUN 41-9] 40-9] 42-9) 134-2] 131-3) 123-1) 56.23) 53.70) 52.81 
Meet METAL PrOCUCES |: «cise cteap/faa tein remem stes te 42-1] 38-2} 42-1] 112-8] 111-2] 103-6) 47.49] 42.48] 43.62 
*Transportation equipMent.........ccsecerecesccenrnecs 44-5) 41-2) 41-7] 128-6] 125-5) 118-0) 57.23) 51.71) 49-21 
PAINOr ALG ANG DALtB cat kites sec cakoareta ioe Peete Taine aioe 48-1] 41-1) 45-2) 121-9) 116-5) 112-4) 58.63) 47.88) 50.80 
NGhor: VEHICLES) 4. sseeten estamos. satan bores 44-8] 40-4] 40-9] 148-5] 141-8] 130-8] 66.53) 57.29] 53.50 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 43-6] 41-3} 43-0] 132-0] 127-6) 116-0) 57.55] 52.70) 49.88 
Railroad and rolling stock 6qaipment dora seascaeee 44-4] 42-5) 40-9] 118-2] 118-4] 113-9) 52.48] 50.32) 46.59 
Shipbuilding and repairing, .......:050..0.+++0++0een 41-6] 39-2] 41-4] 115-5) 114-9] 110-2) 48.05] 45.04) 45.62 
*Non-ferrous metal products,...........c:esseeeeereees 43-6] 41-7] 43-9] 119-8] 118-8] 109-6] 52.23) 49.54) 48.11 
Aluminum products. . : 43-1] 41-3] 43-2] 109-7] 108-7] 101-6) 47.28] 44.89] 43.89 
Brass and popper products. . ....| 44-1] 40-7} 43-1] 115-9] 110-4} 108-0} 51.11] 44.93) 46.55 
Smelting and refining....4.+%\-scaamieeas ae ne oe 44-3] 43-8] 45-1] 131-3] 181-1] 118-9} 58.17| 57.42) 53.62 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies 41-5] 38-0} 41-4] 120-6] 117-5] 111-7} 50.05] 44.65) 46.24 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.......... 41-5] 40-3] 42-0} 137-5] 138-1] 125-9] 57.06] 53.64) 52.88 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............0....-000e 45-4] 43-1] 45-0] 108-1] 108-0] 98-8] 49.08) 46.55) 44.46 
Clays PIOMUGES iy dice’ c ceininkin chee Seaton ae me 45-8] 43-4] 44-6] 102-5] 103-6] 96-1] 46.95) 44.96) 42.86 
(Glasa‘and glass producta:........4:00ceee J ake eee 45.5| 43.9] 46.4) 106-2] 104-9] 94-9] 48.32] 46.05) 44.03 
Products of petroleum and coal......................-+ 40-4) 41-5) 41-6) 140-1] 141-8] 126-3] 56.60] 58.85) 52.54 
Chemical producta: ... ho .5t:< dea qdeere ae eee eee 43-4) 42-3] 43-5) 112-0] 110-4] 101-0] 48.61) 46.70) 43.94 
Medicinal and pees ones preparations.......... 41-4] 38-7] 41-0) 90-9] 90-2] 84-3] 37.63) 34.91] 34.56 
Acids, alkalis. and salts... cipceus Gee y ean eae nun 45-9| 46-9) 46-0) 127-5] 124-1] 113-4] 58.52) 58.20) 52.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-4] 38-9] 42-0) 93-3] 92-3] 85-6} 38.63] 35.90) 35.95 
SEurable Goods’ s\... s-<s ++ nsisate soa alee ie teem am 43-1) 40-2] 42-2) 118-9] 117-1] 109-5} 51.25) 47.07) 46.21 
WNoncduarable: Goods wa: sv: vin wiarnawe apstareitetin steam 42-6] 39-9] 42-4] 101-1] 100-5} 92-6} 43.07) 40.10) 39.26 
COMB UUCTLON ss aia's » 910.0 >'siave.cie's olnie cise eevee ee Ee 39-9} 35-0} 39-1) 113-8] 109-7] 103-8) 45.21] 38.40) 40.59 
Birlding and structures: 5..ccscnewe nc cae aeeteetnen 39-0} 33-7] 38-6) 120-9] 118-7] 110-7] 47.15} 40.00] 42.73 
Highways, bridges and street construction............. 42-4} 38-3] 40-6} 93-1] 89-8] 86-7] 39-47| 34.39] 35.20 
Electric and motor transportation...................055 45-2) 44-7|...... 110-4] 111-0]...... 49.90) 49.62]...... 
PET WACO r/c ray > 4:3 a nina acorn: olvcdihetcouae Oe ee eT 43-0] 42-0] 42-1] 67-7) 67-5] 65-0] 29.11) 28.35] 27:37 
Hotels and restaurants. 2) icjoce anna se anaetetetie seme 44-0] 43-4) 42-9] 67-2} 67-2} 63-8} 29.57) 29.16) 27.37 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............... 41-3] 39-1] 40-9} 65-9] 65-3) 64-2) 27.22] 25.53) 26.26 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.— EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Hours Average Average 
Date Worked Hourly Weekly Average Cost Bath 
per Earnings | Earnings Weekly of Weekl 
Week Earnings Living Warnitien 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1945.................. 44-3 69-4 30.71 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946................0% 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1947.................. 42-5 80°3 34.13 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948............2000 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41,71 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Monthly Average 1950...............04- 42-5 103-6 44.07 145-8 134-7 108-2 
Week preceding: 

February | Lb a Oe Sie zal OA er 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March Te LODO P aicuhrtet ica esiaide cae. 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April DBLODOR, sackt Setatrs aitteret ee. « 42-8 101-7 43.53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May Up ea es Re Be ee 42-4* 102-5 43.46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June A SRLODO i, tbrctettetour endo ae aieeye 42-0 103-5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July AS Se RE PIES Ee 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August ES U1 ge 2 aI et 42-5 104-2 44.29 146-6 136°3 107-6 
si Siges7] vA) et ba) eee Se ee ae 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October BRO cichichin s axis aie Beets 42-9 105-3 45.17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
ING VOI DOO RE Pe LODO Secs chats cdiecercnees 43-0 106-4 45.7. 151-4 138-1 109-6 
PVGCEMDEL. a Fe LODU we scp Sotkisieqiera toc 43-1 107-8 46.46 153-7 138-4 111-1 
January LS gl Sn 43-0* 108-9 46.83* 155-0 139-6 111-0 
February ST OBES), casita crc aa deve cs 42-9 110-2 47.28 156°5 141-7 110-4 


Norg; Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
eee 2d dean) i adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, 
J (Q) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Mak Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
ont. 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

BATTEN OA eee cet ee ee ie ars oy seats 95,901 44,305 140, 206 53,951 27,781 81,732 
ATT Mit 8 Geena rr Ae rinse aida wediireis v.aye.e 46,552 36,195 82,747 217,491 48,937 266, 428 
BAPE LO Gee ee iat aero gi oroir assisieisiare a> 43,010 38,725 81,735 145, 906 35, 448 181,354 
BAM TILES Maennrcw segs dia at salop sissies sere 20,475 17,800 38, 275 150,032 43,767 193,799 
PATH AO eee net aie. osrerel ner niace's 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
April LODO ieete teeta st canter alate’ os 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428, 291 
May TOD eee tiie oat cateintieciecs y+ 18, 635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June TObQ we ree. eens cee otc. 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July LUNE AOR nee ee eee 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August OBO Merete ete cal os 26,391 13,582 39,973 99, 100 58, 188 157, 288 
PORTRAIT EY LODO! cre toe tianin esas ns aes 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
‘October TOGOIS SS se ated eee tao. 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
INOWem ber 2900 .. eagle tieianisa a 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
MIGRBID OOD LUDO OAC es cas pee te aneteics se 32,081 11,089 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186, 306 
January Ot ne ROB SANE D AH AS CRE Ce 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53,691 226,877 
February 1951. 24,983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
March 1951.. sae 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April 1951(1).. be Bone di aisiaise als 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 


tt a ee 
(*) Latest figures subject to revision 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Change F rom 
Industry Male Female Total February 1, 1951 


Absolute | Percentage 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................+. 601 199 800 + 299 + 59-7 
OP GAN SA eis recceistereasnharee.siiv seine arslslersie ees aleiy eters sitta sea eet 10,461 14 10,475 — 2,522 — 19-4 
Poalpwod Apc so.ce ke Qe nee eas es seke helena auch arate ses 8,929 11 8,940 — 1,421 — 13-7 
HENIERUIDGN Se a ie Slalera avavevcinn dso vig. eral ovals oiniote Te este terete ieerstetere etateniers 1,486 3 1,489 — 1,055 — 41-5 
Other lOSMIN eis ci. ciaebiotetaivisivie’wla/ofale sthte’cieloieterci eieeiater rere AB Ih tas cletetaate 46 - 46 — 50-0 
EL WD Ein gS Sy, SOAW oS oe 'v.s Rd NES cla elais or Melb io wfedbieienic arete ae imely ats 628 30 658 + 8 + 10-4 
COREE rod deel ci diaveraattureieoeiota ove brew ormiele an cvelelere enn ae 117 1 118 ore 21 + 21-6 

Metallic ores— 

POM. cisco Tole sc/ Aaya nie siaale's arelore( ela’ aia:aldiglpletelaste(anmvoravera 86 4 90 - 15 — 143 
GOL Raa ies gS Rere Fein oR ae cree sccicts ciatatebelaieks 149 2 151 + 47 + 45-2 
UNCON Se Fcccs cise hesisteis cet ei sie eiarcaisteretete tie Restore eveletarete DO4 1] coat etetetoyera ts 164 _— 2 — 1-2 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 71 4 75 + 13 + 21-0 
Prospecting and oil producing..............22eeeeeeeees 41 19 60 - 2 — 3-2 
Manufacturing) .0.. 0052 Risgeoeta dienes dae wa e's clelechsitctteas 5, 042 4,092 9,134 + 1,201 + 15-1 
Food and. kindred produet[s o:c'oc<:ac:hb te aikie.ere'o.sre'e so ddldie os 264 298 562 + 19 + 3-5 
Textiles; Apparel, /StGes wre Uae voce cele. cfetwa\e oo'gvle te tishieln’c 386 2,506 2,892 + 621 + 27-3 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 610 53 663 + 117 + 21-4 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 259 227 486 + 123 + 33-9 
Chemicals and allied products............eeeeeeceecees 231 116 347 + 13 + 3-9 
Products of petroleum and Coal..........cccecececcceces 51 il 62 + 6 + 10-7 
Rabber products’ vk veanies ve dale svue cle s aweloce do cattorge 83 19 102 + 11 + 12-1 
Leather and producta itsassco scene wale clole:oiere/s/-ae stostaprareie 85 212 297 + 16 + 5-7 
Stone, clay and glass products...............-. Per tee 93 46 139 + 22 + 18-8 
Aron and eteel. aud Products’... v5.0 se sie cles ve o0:0e[s sinaisteloa.e 658 102 760 + 90 + 13-4 
Non-ferrous metals and products............ceeeeeeeees 317 60 377 + 89 + 30-9 
Machinery 70 hc ee a hate diva are Aitianigg obese ee aaieeas 790 78 868 + 155 + 21-7 
Electrical equipment and products................-+005 298 166 464 - 14 — 29 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. .... 917 198 1,115 - 67 — 5-7 
Cons tructlow yay ie ve ee PIO alae Sectclhia cae alanine ae 1,277 59 1,336 + 333 + 33-2 
Transportation and Storage......................0.0008 928 104 1,032 + 158 + 18-1 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 236 240 476 +. 36 + 8-2 
TRE LIS He eee eS wk Soils Suen oases Fetes ehccatbosatantts 2,036 1,960 3,996 + 796 + 24-9 
Wholesale erica. cote lente sileeeh ate uraela eels «eye Sh roiai 5oinsd ae 757 512 1, 269 + 162 + 14-6 
a tailtnnc setae doe cee tinelce rc oasis ening slasyeom Censure 1,279 1,448 2,727 + 6384 + 30°3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................005 950 880 1,830 + 18 + 1-0 
SIRT VICE Loe cle cise ae eine oleielelelnclentus te ems ca amore 2,396 5,535 7,931 + 1,506 + 23-4 
LION Lect ee adiclarstus ornsalelan cia ae Same ce MeO RRR ETES 903 604 1,507 + 433 + 40-3 
ED DIGA EG recite te atin Ce fies spond lotcrtoysiaac otc eis sete yk tom 47 2,565 2,612 + 365 + 16-2 
ETAGHAls Neste eter een ee rere ea eee 778 2,034 2,812 + 481 + 20-6 
Otheriser vice ys sei Pies.» vie vies oak eee Sree ete ene 668 332 1,000 + 227/}- + 29-4 
AT Tin dl WS tr ies 727, acta a tiie cro visie Srtaload stand OREO Ree 24,555 13,113 37, 668 + 1,887 + 5:3 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, MARCH 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies 
Occupational Group 


Live Applications for 
Employment 


Male Female th 


otal Male 


Female Total 


Professional and Managerial Workers..........-..--- 1,385 280 
Clerical Workers 


Sales Workers..... Sil PR PPA TRS Sythe OSes 1,584 90: 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 767 4,409 
SRS IMAEN rece eich cere Roch ae mes Dx Ginn Rigen via atefeeiass’s ere OT Weraiees tere: 
Agriculture and Fishing.............. ae s3 617 5 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers............... ie 15,819 2,724 1 
Food and kindred products............-..000+55 53 35 
Textiles, clothing, etc............0.seceeeeeeees 239 2,198 
Lumber and wood products.........-.----20+56> 10,439 2 1 
Pulp, paper and printing............+.-seeeeee ees 8 38 
Teather and products. j..0..5 266. ..25 + sews ene ens 69 110 
Stone, clay and glass products............-..+5+- 21 12 
Metal working... cb scire asic oe sbisineale «6 se sfelbaaiee sas 1,802 18 
aterttrsea itr cos ce citectnre as inesiels caieets Sate see 235 47 
Transportation equipment, N.e€.C...... 2.6.66. eee yi ee ee ea 
(Voit 2 nit © alten BABS BOCs tcge courte tin ter keke hd (eae 
Gonstruction.g.scke vecks fe cneh piers v2 «css s's/a.e TWEE oP ASN 
Transportation (except seamen)...........-.+005> 618 5 
Communications and public utility......-....... G4 baasoaes x0 
PETA ANG, BEVVICGl cae ce oo v vie wisls sslere. vets sielaetnia one's 180 144 
Other skilled and semiskilled................-4. 1,097 104 
{Herta OR EE a a Sma 2 er Pees Ce eae 48 9 
Keprentioess. s<. 5: sirslels els bmi + ios eiclsieewa cise 122 2 
Unskilled Workers:... <. ces access cleeals om vices sleree ses 2,747 887 
GMC STIG MODACO) sie one ss. Seisigsiste 0-0 Hodlgame «0s 53 121 
Lumber and lumber products..........-...-+55- 351 2 
AM estaal WOT ANS Sica t< wiseste.. 8s. = ee aie gaa So's Sate enna ewe 225 3 
Construction. . BBO. li decir = 


Other unskilled workers............sceeeseeccess 1,559 761 


1,665 3,714 858 4,572 
5,515 7,524 13,723 21, 247 
2,486 4,959 9,824 14,783 
5,176 17,129 13,415 30,544 
27 5,083 89 5,172 
622 2,639 1,333 3,972 
8,543 95,155 11,447 106, 602 
88 1,917 1,093 3,010 
2,437 1,764 5, 802 7,566 
0,441 8,644 87 8,731 
125 583 386 969 
179 1,215 483 1,698 
33 311 35 346 
1,820 6, 259 364 6, 623 
82 1, 252 305 1,557 

72 347 55 402 
198 1,022 1 1,023 
475 37, 250 5 37, 255 
623 14,422 54 14,476 
64 BUS | ice ele oe 574 
324 1,957 1,233 3,190 
1,201 10,839 1,244 12,083 
57 2,357 191 2,548 
124 4,442 109 4,551 
3,634 96,182 13, 623 109, 805 
174 3,298 4,177 7,475 
353 5,303 309 5,612 
228 2,404 281 2, 685 


20,185 


, 3 
2,320 64,995 8,853 73, 848 


Mo talicee ey: nc oiectrd 2 nce see Pests hate etree ¢10 «1° 24,550 13,118 37,668 | 232,385 64,312 296,697 
ee ee ee ae SS ee 
TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1951 

Source: Form UIC 751 
Weekly Average 
peaestry Vacancies 
Notified Referrals | Placements 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping. ............-sesees sence renee eee ete ee eens rene: 375 261 205 
RG rei ee ee adie clea nsakias os b> ie Who ly <iefebajel ie) =1eio'= Sinlplo4ye)e oleh rviss Salas = 9) elaielelnsW\e + 61214 AIOWNe 1,649 1,324 987 
Mining.... 420 244 157 
Manufactur 5,608 5, 654 3, 844 
Food and kindred products 517 586 367 
Textiles, apparel, CtG.....-.sc2cccscceccee ces cece neasnnccersaccerersercees 1,181 1,069 735 
Lumber and finished lumber products 691 669 538 
Pulp and paper products and printing...........---.0++esee essere teeter sees 329 334 217 
Chemicals and allied products.........-.-.0-eeee cere rece teen sense settee: 198 223 128 
Products of petroleum and coal 45 80 21 
Rubber products..........-.. 91 113 75 
Leather and products.......... 193 192 122 
Stone, clay and glass products.......... 139 152 105 
Tron and steel and products........-..--.++ 414 448 303 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........-- 343 269 192 
Machinery......ccvcccscsccceccnsececcesecscess 458 496 323 
Electrical equipment and products.......-.-.-+.++- 252 243 159 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..........0sceeeeeeeeees 757 780 559 
BSC ETUCTION uetchaccews sl eretetleteel- g's oo. elie o(aiuis ~ lejcivivie Sodas oisie sigisieing gos olene® 1,955 1,980 1,571 
Transportation and Storage...........s.-:ecseeeeneee cere terest stent terete ss 1,516 1,557 1,250 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............+-.05+++ Ha 251 266 178 
Berta Aas his dee Podcast leatd a sie wie erat © 6 « 5/3 wipe Hlagale 0\0%e sche ® Heino o 9.48 2 pe eit sper 
i , Ins! , Real Estate...........eee eee e ees ersee eee esercees ns 
ep gchares 2 ae eS oe a Oa en 5,421 5,189 3, 630 
ATE WrnUstrdes. 225.2. ct cece eco come c ce caer cseecesescetaecesceess 20,316 20,017 13,877 


ES Gl Sent a ee 
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E D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
rae OUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 2 TO MARCH 1, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT MARCH 22, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 761 


Vacancies 


Reported} Unfilled 


Office 
during 
period 
Newfoundland............... 227 
Gorner Brook! c..cesn apie apes 34 
Gat! Malley crscss'cs stasce cars 7 
bed ODM Wen etree ace oud vn ats 186 
Prince Edward Island........ 302 
Charlottetown........+.+.6+ 189 
Summerside................: 113 
Nova Scotia..............0e00 3,021 
FATHINGYOY lcs cisisiee a.040 beanies 39 
IBTICLQOWALED ace vivs.acseeca sine 63 
Lalu ax ice vowete.c nh ss cates ies 2,068 
UN VOENOES crcicsecins sb ecapate 7 
OTL Call Gerais yi eisiset arsiscn stern 63 
VAVErDOOlsntascrhenrrenmiane sie 16 
New Glasgow...........++06 335 
Boringhilliser.t..drwe vec oes 21 
BV GneViscnatsoncrtensnmnas 230 
POPO caesisciescieis® ssiseie esos 161 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 18 
New Brunswick........... ae 3,159 
ISSUNUYEUs met cne ac cepie sia 42 
ATM NDGUTONE <5 00 5:4 hee nelatiee 207 
Edmundston............+-+08 161 
IPEGOLICLOM sc sncicrds s nepeenye 324 
DULOUOr aasaeriteta ccs Wasexea ns 101 
LOUGLOW ET cacy eta) as aan nets 1,092 
Newcastle... 97 
Saint John.. 914 
St. Stephen 45 
UMBRO tries oNieaichtecs ene 92 
WGOURLOGKK. cea sleiisinemnacen 84 
QUIRON OG, cee cccccasisromacivuwes 21,454 
AMUPSUOM Ah cucseatisivacacee ss 149 
ISCAUDAINOIS: branes basse nes 144 
Buckingham............+ eee 43 
Cainapacalonat tas cnr ese. 59 
CHOUCIOL «, o vase os center te.sie 216 
IDOULITON k's o5 0 ces ben erees 509 
IDLE sa siic culale suis/cepisree 104 
Drummondville............. 800 
MACHUBIN, tice acdc sels eecie 114 
CUPERDY fren ted tcc cccuce 156 
DORN re aa Renee 279 
OMBUCE ais yd 5:3 v0 ae vas8. 158 
UDHO WIELDS + s,, weenie bieletee 324 
ROMUTA  saisiedien-sie0¥.e 46 
La Malbaie........... 52 
ML OWE helen’ pas ve 475 
IVAN ss enigeaces ape 240 
MAACANG sect ecip nksie one's 30 
Megantic........... 358 
Mont-Laurier....... 40 
Montmagny.. 20 
Montreal..... 10,346 
Port Alfred 13 
Quebec..... 1,286 
Rimouski..,..... 52 
Riviere du Loup.... 148 
ROUT tevsceec a 264 
te, AGAtNG. oe eciiccws ccs cave 156 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 80 
FOLGE OT ORO cies iss: siclsin alk tame 187 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 85 
St. Hyacinthe 831 
Ber ORNs. cone 739 
BE COLOMBO. eres ccc nsbetsate 270 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 453 
Shawinigan Falls........... n 415 
Sherbrooke..c5, sss ss 1504s a9 869 
PAL: our.c: do teaewren ete 133 
Thetford Mines.... 98 
Three Rivers...... 434 
Val alOr, cers 352 
Valleyfield....... 184 
Victoriaville............. ae 243 
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end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Referred 


to 
vacancies} Regular 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


Unplaced 
as at 
March 22 
1951 


46,912 
228 
235 
214 
282 
787 
727 
268 
676 
195 
596 
970 
652 
729 


287 
22 


7 
258 


Applicants 
Placements 
Casual 
110 29 
9 12 
opahet ee 7 
101 10 
153 81 
87 45 
66 36 
1,295 TAL 
36 7 
10 7 
745 577 
2 he Rateeces, 
24 3 
9 1 
272 36 
VA Wee eS, ACE 
115 105 
55 3 
15 2 
1,503 846 
20 15 
40 14 
101 20 
139 79 
73 23 
534 300 
42 31 
460 289 
18 31 
41 5 
35 39 
12,099 2,317 
125 3 
107 2 
54 3 
133 1) fete Af 
ee Le ee | 
118 22 
LDN teeatier sets 
196 42 
BOT] ReneS 
119 18 
Ta ee ee 
74 22 
181 49 
28 2 
5 10 
LOB sions eects 
176 23 
LOY aatantees: 
229 38 
207) awetemvere 
ea ba ari ietey 
6, 254 662 
ete arecongec 
577 230 
50. searar tok 
50 53 
114 56 
73 60 
BG eee, 
147 neers: 
139 10 
204 579 
354 5 
172 12 
215.1 rtcee eee 
205 124 
511 ne 
119 
83 1 
236 146 
196 5 
159 5 
184 3 


11,916 
2,104 
1,127 
8, 685 


2,932 
1,935 
997 


557 


1,571 


352 


12,334 
1,988 
1,275 
9,071 


2,936 
1,945 
991 


; 
et 


er &_* 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOB 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 2 TO MARCH 1, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 22, 1951—Continued 


Source: Form UIC 761 


Vacancies 


Reported| Unfilled 


end of 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Referred 
ti 


0 


vacancies} Regular 


Applicants 


Placements Unplaced 
end of 


Casual period 


Unplaced 


as at 
March 22 
1951 


Office 
during 
period 
Ontario...... 

Arnprior.... me 
Barrie........ mae ie sip ielers vie a4 
Belleville..... ; 
Bracebridge....... 3 SGed gee 56 
Bramptoneiescstecscecers sss 124 
Brantiord sctsst ccles pecs’ os 419 
Brockvilles girs vec cree easees ae 154 
Carleton Place...... Rakiniee cis 44 
Chatham 2. .2.. PCIE IO “1 272 
Cobourg e..; .a5.60 naddaat see 139 
Collingwood....... Rea seet ace 100 
Cornwall tees cces os tee nice 379 
Fort Erie........... GRACIA oe 73 
Fort Frances....... dpacaane = 84 
Fort William...... Sdasocdoa as 501 
Galtvcn. tiie wens A. cry a) fs 300 
Gananoque...... ASA PE Pere 66 
Goderich........ Buse Dine oeiare 40 
Gielph’.2 ote e-<<.0 doudboe me 236 
Hamil tort wiacs. vey cele cise es 2,101 
Hawkesbury..... SOuae de a 39 
Ingersoll.s4..25- tsbincies we 83 
Kapuskasing....... eeGcioes ss 474 
Wenoraschccen<tasesoce sss 26 
Kingston..... 519 
Kirkland Lak 197 
Kitchener-Wate: 552 
Leamington 128 
Dandeay i 0. Fe ceseceseans ae 95 
Listowel 32 
ONC One teens emiciesisicte sonia 1,423 
Midland Seca dnasitnccae © Fe 151 
Napanee a 29 
New Toronto.............- ee, 661 
Niagara Falls.............. * 495 
North Bay iitisce. sce aes cn 651 
Cpiilies oo, neath saree eiststeteiels An 206 
Oshawa....... MET cicecicte ere ae _ 1,004 
Ottawa..t5 nsec. Scdc toe 5c 1,551 
Owen moun dtec its siet acer ace 252 
PATE VISOUNC (oes ensisde wise ce Ss 60 
(POEMDEOKD. cm sicisinivitncsce © ne 195 
IPBrtitame stances ol BE sake Ag 61 
Peterborough........5.+..- ae 243 
PIGLOM eee ten reece alee laisale isis as 22 
Port Arthur...... Peer saaee = 633 
Port Colborne............. “12 194 


“TOULORS. scce Fees dee ees 6 ate 151 
WAIKOFTON Piiccecse ocicic!siasis wes 71 
Wallaceburg...... sik \agiard “8 67 
MANGE sc aeatoee Seictincaeiese 366 
Weston.......... Sensencrens 317 
Windsor..... SON Sistah o/sra0e's wale SwilletvooL 
Woodstock, ....1.2......0. ai 137 
Manitoba..... He CEO oper pelea los 
GROOM? couch spas s aecees 267 
PA MDIIMN cb sree ta eae os's 5 ieee 50 
WN ELON. coe ene ot ae.s «ia pac 98 
Portage la Prairie............ 64 


The Pas..... Peete wavace kaise 


91 
RUINIIDOS Joes sealecseccebeese |. 6) 000 


67,377 

10 213 
285 13 436 
83 28 833 
45 3 450 
84 7 190 
i 1,474 
105 40 356 
¢ tall bsnace pe 188 
1,070 
113 16 306 
78 21 736 
1,802 


9 
14,356 


46 
1,407 1,125 


14,053 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 2 TO MARCH 1, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 22, 1951—Concluded 


Source: Form UIC 761 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- Unplaced 
rye ede Un are anal ig mee Planoments Unplaced| ~ a5 at 
uring end o ring fo) end of IMarch 22 


period period period vacancies Regular | Casual period 1951 


Saskatchewan................ 2,092 895 4,620 2,158 913 410 13,294 12,921 
IMStSValiate cue atc siscie cieiniee sie 53 15 100 57 31 4 278 302 
IMOG86 TR We cts dscns picieisisie vice 228 111 515 157 85 24 1,378 1,314 
North Battleford. . 95 34 248 79 67 2 883 904 
Prince-Alberts.c:.2catssitesie.e 139 94 487 176 73 18 1,623 1,567 | 
ROPING Gore sariciisic ce tcietneieicieie 735 196 1,406 950 350 206 3,117 2,990 . 
Saskatoon...... Sis elesioveleletsisiae 589 291 1,196 543 204 118 3,218 3, 213 | 
Swift Current......ccccsescss 57 55 225 54 23 9 888 873 
Weyburn...... ce UBO OR COAG 90 35 125 72 41 21 327 308 | 
Yorkton....... njaje eeacisintateraivie 106 64 318 70 39 8 1,582 1,450 
AlDertavdcc news seine se pieecs 5,676 2,335 9,501 6,070 3,232 836 16,143 15,724 
Blairmore.. 109 46 103 58 1 188 
Calgary.... 1,918 594 3,235 2,218 1,033 317 5,496 5,193 
Drumheller 47 5 120 BL ol, UP gk48 Shh ae. vec 311 314 
Edmonton... wens 2,872 1,329 4,719 3,208 1,547 497 6, 662 6, 633 
ARON, ceesGhranen tector acts 336 114 211 178 OBS. oUaasiee sone 85 94 
Lethbridge. o. 6.002, sc0css0s 235 153 614 232 157 15 2,081 1,979 
Medicine Hat...............- 78 28 273 82 61 2 656 643 
Red Ger! iirc ashe seaee es 81 66 226 43 35 4 664 684 
British Columbia............. 6,661 2,070 19,756 7,324 3,930 769 45,651 45,057 
Ghiliwack: ocioss scot svc cce 105 24 502 137 64 28 2,104 2,061 
Courtenay. snc os scsserce 74 58 229 24 22 1 1,050 1,051 
Cranbrook casas ss sicice cicaeests 24 12 223 21 MO a Aeeeect 686 680 
232 7 243 230 224 1 257 273 
55 20 217 91 39 5 679 815 
132 60 331 106 Pa FR SEA REE 605 559 
41 10 375 47 30 5 1,395 1,370 
153 37 465 188 77 30 1,389 1,912 
107 18 329 115 84 9 920 943 
New Westminster............ 461 104 2,388 553 332 64 6,142 6,070 
Penticton scsascsices peiese cops 49 3 383 60 8” lan cere ots 1, 643 1,546 
Port Al bernicivees s/<5 nich sissies 194 60 330 189 123 10 511 518 
Prince George 829 127 962 775 556 86 * 385 303 
Prince Rupert 195 75 241 151 GO ca atacwaiaste 486 455 
Princeton. coaces. sdectienecs 1B). Shvenyeta ctr 53 17 15 FiPee etree 170 157 
SAPAAl te Revomseeie sis sie pele Beretas 43 7 318 42 24 11 946 914 
VANCOUVED 6510550 s cnc stece eee 2,958 917 10, 213 3, 680 1,492 425 21,765 21,265 
GMMION cdots Saia.c seicleis ce ejacsieiels 18 7 469 155) BP ab toe dagecct vase 1,423 1,408 
WAGEOFIA shoe Goran oc clciheees o's - 658 280 1,405 800 420 94 2,855 2,544 
Whitehorse.................-- 318 244 80 83 ST lye, ciebisas 4 240 213 


Canada... 81,263 40,071 | 155,825 80, 067 44,344 11,165 | 297,897 | 294,509 
Males. ... -»| 538,090 26,392 | 115,015 51,774 30, 552 7,310 | 233,289 | 232,507 
IBEMBIES. Wears cess cares --| 28,173 13,679 40,810 28, 293 13,792 3,855 64, 608 62,002 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


1941-1951 
Sovrce: Form U.I.C. 751 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1, 681, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 ‘ 
1,855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 ‘ 
1, 464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
1,189,646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1, 295, 690 494, 956 1, 790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
291,586 105, 954 397,540 77,273 39, 586 116, 859 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 

2, 667,000 2,444, 900 222,100 

2,659, 000 2,361,800 297, 200 

2,644,000 2,357,800 286, 200 

2,715,000 2,449, 600 265,400 

2,659,000 2,449, 100 209, 900 

2,690,000 2,543,000 146, 500 

2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 

2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 

POPE M Pane Wie eee eee eee. Meee NEE Gee a EATER wcle ditties aa ects 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98, 900 
SONU SOR aa face tek acts there enckatthacs Atom wi oleichareascelehen dfeveiarareveson aera Sears 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
INOVElR bers 3-1 RE Ce: 4. Ie. b< SOR. ons - « SER MRE vie dante dais 2.28 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 
December.......... ac sucdeds ont startinat Nahe p siti: oishaleh Hela cteneisle Heisidiate areca ares 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124,800 
EOD =P ENUAT Uaetee meats rte mecca tec cinnsie retsicn cceeccclewtus 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 100 


= a 
1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


‘TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER (REGULAR AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON 


THE REGISTER, AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province and Sex ToraL and days days days days and 

‘ under over 
1,669 411 1,099 2,103 516 233 
1,648 399 1,062 2,064 506 227 
21 12 28 39 10 6 
(1, 156) (118) (283) (807) (493) (415) 
(40) (5) (18) (47) (24) (61) 
326 163 353 912 491 254 
287 133 291 786 418 201 
39 30 62 126 73 53 
2,711 1,394 2,514 4,597 2,215 2,231 
2,387 1,180 2,226 4,039 1,972 1,796 
324 214 288 558 243 435 
2,038 1,056 1,716 3,150 1,771 1,960 
1,785 895 1,433 2,609 1,449 1,367 
253 161 283 541 322 593 
16,276 8,226 12,798 20,481 13,112 12,888 
13,566 6,873 10, 690 16,972 11,173 9,182 
2,710 1,353 2,108 3,509 1,939 3,706 
9,966 4,687 7,681 13,571 7,679 9,580 
7,836 3,653 5,885 10,425 6, 158 6,275 
OMAR ee cls crartitiiinacerarere rt cee 12,932 2,130 1,034 1,796 3,146 1,521 3,305 
Manitoba nn: too temeee morcccn ate. 15,360 2,103 1,132 2,041 4,326 2,906 2,852 
Cie OA ee Oa hc OOO en ABAEE Gcre rem 11,447 1,476 776 1,509 3,156 2,419 2,111 
ID BIIOIG Wace h fat eee Oe Mec aeons 3,913 627 356 532 1,170 487 741 
PARKA CME Mal ss saat cctecew wenaten-s tats Saree 11,432 1,401 803 1,628 3,461 2,485 1,654 
ESN Me ate Saale tela tely reat ial Wiel iste, dks 9,368 1,148 649 1,297 2,792 2,191 1,291 
OMe. ca oreice aso eae aa, oO rates 2,064 253 154 331 669 294 363 
PANT MOE LEM aetctlelat; .ts.¢.ae araie’cls latalai oe es cielobeseteniie,« 15, 134 3,423 1,358 2,688 3,982 1,769 1,914 
DN Sie eee a ae 85:5 isis Has vies Vie ds Sa 12, 626 3,011 1,133 2,242 3, 238 1,574 1,428 
CMRISEIEC Sees oc « aseturca soko mtn PRA ere eas 2,508 412 225 446 744 195 486 
BENE AS Ti COTE] OEE >. 4 ory, 5!er=10,c, ers eye'c  eereiere a0 37,788 5,055 3, 267 6,088 10,551 5, 665 7,162 
WMS e ais tata Oa, 2s fac aid)s a pia/diatstors aialnrenhaelk 30, 236 4,041 2,597 4,845 8,257 4,821 5,725 
UTTER LS chic wlan) shih aio Sip teak Miners er eie 7,602 1,014 670 1, 243 2,294 844 1,437 
DARREN Meese 8 on ayia orate ctstare ehpiri © alnig ore 252, 533 44, 968 22,497 38,597 67, 134 38, 609 40,728 
LE > Se OS 2 te ey aes 203,575 37,185 18, 288 31,480 54,338 32, 681 29, 603 
UNREST SRG Str ns iid rarstsctaya rarer Vaverala/atos/ 48,958 7, 783 4,209 CL 12,796 5,928 11,125 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 


totals. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO 
FEBRUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
PANUATY cece ee || cieteieiele ae 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932} 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 172,269 
February........ 663 4,822 | 12,284 | 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 109, 709 
Marohs o6\.06 stasis © 4,124 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307] 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 
PAD YUL eaten ateicisisio'c 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 80,028 
Mais ciel. e eats wie 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 
June....... tireotas 4,629 1,772 8,226 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44,783 51, 284 
DULY IAS so fiibe coats 2,668 1,087 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487 | 43,486 43,929 
ATIQUSE wcicieisit sale 1,855 1,370 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 | 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,545 
September....... 1,118 1,013 8,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 42,229 
Oetopertie. ccs 1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349 62, 243 
November....... 1,748 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111] 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 03,0160 }eer ie. ve 
December........ 3,337 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 738,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 184,218 |.......... 

otal vence se 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 281,978 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices |Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months 


Province Not 
Total | Entitled | Entitled 
Total 1 Initial | Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 


of 2 benefit benefit 


Wowioundland’ hye sinc conics o.cthcds op aulemicen 3,732 3,642 90 3,990 2,128 1,862 1,601 
: (1,570) (1, 537) (33)| (1,773) (767) (1,006) (994) 
Prince Edward Island 838 718 120 966 549 417 203 
6,488 4,791 1,697 7,533 4,994 2,539 1,410 

4,579 3,656 923 4,870 2,860 2,010 1,257 

35,444 27,726 7,718 35,391 22,141 13, 250 10,962 

25,999 19,211 6, 788 28,101 18, 80: 9, 292 5, 298 

6,272 4,850 1,422 7,010 4,239 2,771 1, 225 

4,072 3,469 603 4,737 2,636 2,101 886, 

6,147 4,871 1,276 7,240 4,840 2,400 1,807 

16,188 12,538 3,600 20,162 13,884 6,278 3,546 

Total Canada, February, 1951............ 109,709 85,472 24, 237 120,000 77,080 42,920 28,195 
Total Canada, January, 1951.............. 172, 269 130, 207 42,062 183,219 130,129 53,090 38, 486 
Total Canada, February, 1950..... Mia see's 109, 282 82,600 26, 682 133, 802 110, 652 23, 150 28,278 
1Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 17,478. 2 In addition, 17,701 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 1,368 were special requests not granted, and 1,295 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,551 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month, 8 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 
are not included in the totals. 
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TABLE E-5.—_REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS 
DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
a 
: Month of | Month of la pee 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February, | February, roberta 
1961? 1950? Fiscal Year 


Claims Disallowed— 
ME See ERs res ers ates Sie ib aters, nratmcess) diotarvivlata e Ay ovvichal # reTealsieiel =» siqierew sale’ s.e)aw wieiuieceisiele + 33, 602 14, 706 148, 943 


Supplementary Benefit 8,883. || avcerbareac 23,359 


Claimants Disqualified— 
INGE BOMIpLOVGU. occ Hossam awdeanene. ce ctenoee asd s crs ree. 3,496 2,959 29,457 


Not capable of and not available for work. . 1,357 905 13,536 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute 135 277 3,318 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work 1,548 669 14,822 
Discharged for misconduct......-..2.0c2-ccce sc ccce eect ere tercscsecessoces 837 928 7,493 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.........-. 060.060. e sees eee 5, 757 3,707 46, 618 
TAY CRSONISE sates gos Cn besa tain vig oa eis ois veo Ta aN leid mernlstnNrnN se agen 2,443 1,616 22,353 

FE ee een a ee NCS OO CO COL ORU CONE COE Mg OC OORT: OOF icy iin 57,558 25,767 309, 899 


1 Includes 4,660 revised claims, disqualified. 

2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


So 
————————————————eooeeeoeoe*s®onaqaqeaqeaeoaeoaqaeaeaeaeaea_“#}pepqonmwT+»S— ETS _(_—0—oO—S=$=@$@qs*——S0ax_a>»=$—_—“— — ssS—«<—<>>> —- 


Number Month of February, 1951 
Receiving 
Province pent c Number Meraber ppoat of 
Week of the|~Ommencing! Benefit enefit 
Month! Benefit Paid Paid 

INTRO TOME CAYCE Re fe tetcc ine pal cereac) prams Flaca He baie omnis a) sve nfeiei ws 1,307 1,522 48,488 126,277 
(785) (607) (32,056) (79,099) 
ES peri (i AEG ADE LLG oe cee iva Aciofeldiarsvejaie ios ig = ass vOso «ink aloWin otmeiehs = 1,553 899 38,367 88,394 
Nova Scotia....... PS Roce OR Ot SEDDON sacri Pee 8,484 5,887 212,457 525, 142 
ECLMRTES ELEMIS WVAC ER ox ooo kare wie lonat vc, ares ACGlos ala, > PEG 6 ayia w maw laln aye inline = ey an® 5,133 3,434 142,824 344,403 
SUID EC ek wes ase ciel gdm isl aisialele-s te wx eoninis wiyis te ie eisG.eMyh niw! als iafplae 4 alae 51,549 22,475 1,266,513 3,118,165 
MTEC CEE cine ak ene ae ae ao Etiais ae a Stade oe aeivie sapere Rare 35,481 17,059 856,999 2,116,579 
LPR ral ats SW ape AAR A CT ORRR Geel OBO EE e In aaa lotta cateerctne 10, 627 4,640 245,975 603,211 
BARKAUGUDOWAIIINS . «stoic atts ME steels said sscarle seers Nes 8, 284 3,258 187, 621 467,560! 
Ais, Se Lean: SER RS eae Cece ne orc eer ae ; 9,712 4,931 218, 787 556,078 
Pe ag PC CO LINN DU: ve cs RLS steak satin ath is tac rOMIve Goto tela sghnoetie + 25,965 15,316 634, 993 1,643,752 
Total, Canada, @ebruary, L061. occ. sce. eens ame naa 158,045 79,421 | 3,853,024 9,589,561 
Total, (Cannone TuanRAri LOOL. . casiseram ss ane aise sie - 149,816 104,667 | 3,788,241 9,367,276 
Total, Canada, February, 1950.............-.-0-e0ee 232,359 112,745 | 5,585,337 | 13,605,340 


NI NEE E————E—EE——E———————— iil: 


1 Week containing last day of February. ; ; I 
2 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Tnitial Claims Only Namib 
p : Persons ' D: bas Amount 
Province Glaims Entitled 7 et ‘ copiers Beneht of Benefit 
. to ntitled enefit 5 Paid 
Considered Benefit to Benefit Paid 
$ 
Newfoundland GU CME aero eee Ges AALS C IM oa 1,712 752 744 422 9,100 18,372 
Prince Edward Island. . 373 351 124 312 6,797 10, 660 
Nova Scotia. Atos. OCCA ict et eo eee 2,104 1,684 638 1,678 45,077 82,105 
ING WEB TENS WIIG... foe wiacc Mitesh alrite 1,753 1, 247 444 1,132 27,326 48,017 
Quebec } EAS SBE BRS DP. ae es 10,516 7,426 2,701 6,906 198,064 367, 887 
Ontario LG en NO CIAMOS Ist IO Ose ty 6,409 4,689 2,059 4,170 117,448 223,170 
Manitoba........ etc tabi Gterte ote csrate. es 2,128 1,494 686 1,260 35, 923 67,136 
BHSkatChowalics cecticct th weclaes ccewad. 1,794 1, 268 549 1,209 29, 623 55,300 
Alberta......... sSGOCREOoI AAO HEL oseheaee 1,909 1,283 692 1,021 25,827 50,380 
Brivehi Columbia. cass ace cena. 8. 4,847 3, 608 1,288 3,014 85,080 170,538 
ELOLA luc cede heb eraekin See mele am oe 33,545 23,802 9,925 21,1241 580, 265 1,093,565 
1 Includes 236 renewal claims. 
F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- — 
age Retail 
Increase Buel ee mre btve: 
SS since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
ics Total Food Rent ees Clothing ingaranidl lelaneats (Gomme 
1939 1g Services modities 
only)t 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-+3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135°5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183 «3 
159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182+7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-+3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187°9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
OCHO DEL wna teas 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
60-4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
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69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 | 195-6 


71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201+4 
78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 * 207-9 
79-5 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork 
g E 3 
q 25 a 
é | 34) 9 | St oo beel 34 ee 
re lit Bs SBS he ) = ys ~ g ne aa 
oe a la |22/22/2 [2 | 2 | a2] de] fe 
$ | 8 | 41 9814.) 8.) 2. ] $2188] Se 
a | @g| oa | SE | so] 2a | 2g] 82) ag] @9 
a. | Sy) "3 |38| es as a, | 43143 | gz 
Ba se] aes | sa] 3 §| 83 | 88 | 8- 
ll tec ti eee eld 
5 cts. cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— b e 
J StI Ghnsicedes o. oace ack cece 105-0!) ccs 7196, O24 eee cllectecivien | Sees 76-0 | 70-0] 39-1 
P.E.L— a a a 
2—Charlottetown...........sesseees 86-7 | 79-0 | 69:7 | 59:3] 62-7 |.......Jacconce 65-0 | 54-0 ]....... 
Nova Scotia— a c 
8 Halifax. ssecs dames sees 99-2 91-5 87-0 68-9 69°3 60-3 79-7 69-2 59-5 83-9 
a a 
A= Sydney cance cts shsce acne ote 103-0 | 95-8 | 76:3] 68:3] 66-5 |.......]....... 69-4] 62-0] 89-0 
New Brunswick— a a 
B—Moncbon thes savectosww'sooossOee en 94-7 | 88-5 | 83-4] 65-8] 62-8].......]....... 70-0 | 60-4] 78-9 
a a 
G—Saint JOHN dec cctsccveccsuevemesies 97-0 89-6 82-8 68-3 OTs O seinrecctee 78°3 69-7 | 57-8 81-9 
Quebec— 
7-—OhicOUtIMls wae as sce set namie iar 118 70"f 110-07) 0 Sayers TGro |: GOs0 \anac eh settee: 65:7 | 58-5 | 86-5 
a 
§=—Montireal is..0'0 vs1s seu veowas aytaain 104:8 97-2 89-2 68-8 65-6 73°6 85-2 63-7 | 55-6 72-0 
a 
G—Ouebedn. fait cs gle aoceee eee 106-6 | 101-6 | 88-3] 66-6] 62-8] 76-5] 85-3] 57-9} 51-8] 76-1 
10— Sherbrooke... eo sere injsvrneciered 94-3 | 93-4] 82-4] 65-8 | 62-0 ].......]...000% 63:7 | 55:7} 79-4 
a 
Pl S oral pecan isc ais oistelaneeee cuvewenre ed 93-0 | 89-2] 83-7] 67-7 | 55-6]....... 90-0 | 62:5} 50-7] 73-0 
a 
19— Dnree Riversiy stoner tee sec 118-8 | 103-1 | 80-6 | 67-5 | 58-5 ].......]....68% 64-8 | 56-2) 74-7 
Ontario— 
19—=Crorn wall 23a ote cio iclerouatecaraeisrsl arses 90-8)}, 90°21 86-5.) {70S i ad eT allecrepmetersy eerste 69-0 | 59-2] 78-1 
a a 
14—Fort William...................4. 93-3:¢87-5; | eOls3) | C70e7a 7Os2 it oeteemschennae 67D le weaece 81-1 
a 
15—Haamal tons &.cissectes 00 0s cw tllons « dre crele 99-7 | 95-3] 93-1] 76-3] 71-2| 77-4] 92-2] 71-2} 55-8] 78-0 
a 
Lie On CORA dary smwteseabne oh oho de She 95:7 | 94:4] 89-6] 78:5] 70-7]....... 95-0 | 71-2 | 56-8] 80-9 
a 
DIN OMblal, BAe basta cos sain dete 94-8 93-6 | 88-2 74:0 60<0 be Shdcnut<sawenes 68-4 | 56-5 80-0 
PRC) E ER Wace ss «sis. di Meitis co c.sie shevans 93-6 | 91-8] 90-5 | 74:2] 67-7 ]....... 86-3 | 68-7 | 56-9] 75-8 
19—Sault Ste. Marie 95-5 | 94-3] 83-6] 70-7 | 73-3 ].......}......- 70-6 o 3]. 80-5 
USDC DUTY erent sas ctopecieee « lefere alee 92-7) O19 | : 84-7 | 62S yy 695O fates. ce cca 68-6 | 59-8] 78-3 
ASAD TATA Ga. erauciot cinisie cc eis Hagel 99-9} 98-5 | 92-3] 74-7] 71-2] 74-5] 97-3] 69-0] 59-5} 80-9 
Q2—— POLOUtGichedet cas ects al eee 96-2 | 91-7] 94-0] 75-3] 70-9] 76-6} 90-5] 69-9] 54-6] 76-7 
a 
BS—W indsors see. s04s biatee Ms. b aoe 95:0] 91-4] 89-3] 73-0] 72-4]....... 88-5 | 68-1] 53-6] 76-6 
Manitoba— 
PA-— Brandon fein. isdcseeteins ob Steak 91-0} 86-0]....... 662 Sule GB<0) Vertsretst cle renee | oxic itera ore rie 82-1 
Bb WINNIDED asain vive whleieis hac sv elon 94-5 89-3 93-2 71°3 | 68-0 76+2 82-3 64:6 60-8 82-6 
Saskatchewan— a 
26—MGo8e JAW: Sas 60. she stebeactele catisaal 93-1] 87-6] 88-3] 71-9] 69-4] 69-2] 86:3| 70-0] 59-1} 83-1 
a 
2s-——ROGINA 2d. oy bs tees clon oddan 90-0} 85-9] 85-5] 68-4] 70-1] 79-8} 82-8] 68-1 os 88-1 
a 
QB ONS IKALOOI o> 0b, «\cfeisetamniee ho Galea 87-0 | 80-9 | 84-0] 66:8] 66-6]....... 90-0 | 65:2} 59-3 | 85-3 
Alberta— d 
SO—GAIBAT Vs ana vies poche bane cnet een 96-3} 91-5] 95-7] 77-3] 71-9} 82-3] 91-6] 68-4] 64-6] 87-2 
a 
80—Drumbheller.................0000% 93-7 | 90-7] 80-0] 69-7] 66-5 ].......]....... 73-0 | 59-4] 88-7 
a a 
Si—Edimonton...... chess. o< eaachiaeiekts 92-3} 88-1] 90-6] 65:7] 67-4] 79-4] 86-0] 64-7] 55-4] 88-1 
British Columbia— 
$2—Prince Rupert... icles «sees a bie 110+O- |) dOLsO} 5 agus <]s saci T1s8' ll heeee 93-3 | 70-0] 67-7] 92-2 
4 a 
Oo-SLYAI) ae evasion ete Oak 101:3 | 96-3 93°3 THOU 7256 Wet eease:. 95-7 75-5 as 97-4 
84—Vancouver: a... avout eauien eer’ 105-9 | 95-5 | 103-1 | 82-9] 75-9} 82-2] 91-7] 75-6] 63-7] 91-7 
GO ViCtGNIB..5 az) oteeey eaten ea 109-2 | 98-8 | 99-9] 76:7] 80-7]....... 98-9 | 76-1] 63-8} 92-2 
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eee OO EO(]RRR9D0awmwvr—[———+ 


.& 
° 
3 ; 
o =| a 
=) 1 . . g§ 
4 2 Mo ‘es 3 
Te lit © > S TH oO “2 o a 
oe i |= e | ee lee le | 8 g 
ele Be jagl eel] es |g 3 
w8 | 38 ogy OR a hae ie ae ee gx 
Ses Ss g Be: oe ae  - o 4g 
ss arg o Ba ee a) oe z= ae 
by ky i he be ky De 
e8| 2/48/28] $2) 88] 88 | sz | fe 
n iS) = ie) Oo foe) ey om) 'o) 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— h 
Se TOS G acianie obser esas see vis aay viee oie 39-6 72°3 29-0 | dies oes 32-2 10-7 8-7 15-2 19-6 
P.E.L— g 
2—Charlottetown.....cccesecceccves 37-3 60-4 16-0 67-1 33-7 10-7 8-3 12-1 17-4 
Nova Scotia— 
DS AUAS. cn uase cleus vende ace rsenses 39-0 67-7 19-0 66-9 33-1 12-0 7-8 14-1 17-1 
4—Sydney.......-cccecccesecescces 36-4 72°3 20-0} 70-2] 33-9 12-8 8-1 13-3 17-3 
New Brunswick— 
B—MOnCtOR ic sccccccrsiccnrtens veces 38-7 68-9 19-0 66-3 32-7 11-3 8-0 14-0 17-9 
g 
G—=Saint JOD scisiev sce stages ct cb. ashe os 38-7} 70-8} 20-0] 69-1] 33-4] 12-7 7-9] 138-5] 17-3 
Quebec— 
T= ODIOOGEINL di viciees:s civsieln a sis'deaniee 40-0 67-0 19-0 66-0 34-6 12-8 SoS. | eserves 18-5 
S—Montreal. cic disecs cede cu siedanes 37-1 69-0 18-5 67-8 31-7 11-3 7-2 12-8 15-9 
G—Quehee:....-ccsiecsecercgeessscnees 37°2 68-6 19-0 65-3 32-8 11-0 7-2 13-3 16-8 


Ontario— 
WW—Cornwalk.... sie ocjscceis als occa dsiese 37-7 | 69-4| 19-0} 69-5] 31-5] 10-0 7-2] 13-4] 16-4 
14—Fort William...........0..sss000. 37-1 | 63-3| 20-0] 78-4] 32-5] 11-3 7-2] 12-8] 16-5 
AG—Hamilton 1. seslsioiee obs Saves sitive sis 37-3 | 65-6 | 20-0] 69-3] 31-2] 11-3 7-5 | 18-2] 15-6 
16—London. ......20s--essercsseceees 37-9] 63-1] 19-0] 69-1] 31-1] 11-3 7-31] 13-1] 15-9 
17—North Bay....2.0-.s.cseessseeeee 38-5 | 67-1] 19-0] 69-6] 31-9] 11-3 7-9] 18-9] 16-6 
AB—Ot tea wae «asain saciay= Rasen cleveleis « 38-1| 69-8| 19-0] 67-5] 31-6] 11-3 7-5 | 13-0] 15-7 
19—Sault Ste. Marie..............+++- 37-7] 68:4] 21-0] 69-1] 32-1 12-0 7-6 | 13-4] 16-6 
20 —Sud Dury. ....0cicscccevsccvceueres 37-7] 69-4] 21-0} 70-0] 31-6) 11-3 8-1] 13-9] 16-6 
PLT IM MINS .ccewenleele se vctde sb viene ve 37-6 | 69-1| 21-0] 67-5 | 32-1] 12-0 7-8 | 12:7] 16:5 
Q2—TOrOntO. sacewcescccesevengenncses 37-7 | 67-7 | 20-0} 68-5] 30-9] 11-3 7:3 | 12-8] 15-8 
QB—WindSOr.......-.ccevccevsccseeece 38°3 65-7 20-0 | 69-1] 31:7] 11-3 7-5 | 13-5] 15-8 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandon.........scccercrecsecces 38-3 | 60-5] 17-0| 74-6] 32-6] 11-6 7-4] 13-1] 16-8 
2Q5—Winnipeg........2eeeeeeeeeecceees 38-1] 60-5| 18-0] 69;1] 32-5] 13-0 7-1] 12-6] 16-1 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw......+--eeeeeeeeeeenes $8*3) looks 20-0} 73-3} 31:3] 13-0 7-2} 12-8] 16-0 
Ui PSEA Were, aE OB OCOD 0G 39-1] 55-3| 18-0] 71-1] 32-7] 12-0 7-3 | 12-8] 16-8 
28—Saskatoon.......-.-seeeeeeeeeeees 38-9 | 56-7 | 18-0] 72-5] 31-7} 11-2 7-0 | 12-4] 15-8 
Alberta— 
2O—Calgary.......02.-cceseesscneneee 38-4] 56-4] 19-0] 69-5] 31-1] 12-0 7-2 | 12-5 | 16-2 
$0—Drumbeller.............cecsesees 41-7| 55-5 | 20-0] 72-1] 32-4] 12-0 7-7 | 18-2 | 16-5 
81—Eedmonton..........0.eecsereeees 39-8 53-7 18-0 | 69-0] 32-1} 11-2 7-1} 12-7] 16:3 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......-..--.++000- 41-7| 66-3| 27:0] 65-7 | 34-2) 14-0 8-0} 13-3] 17-1 
B8—T rail... 0ssccccccccssvceccencs 40-6 | 62-6 | 22-0] 64-5 | 33-2] 14-0 7-5 | 12-8] 16-0 
B4—Vancouver.......seeeeeeceeeseees 37-5 | 63-1| 19-0] 63-5] 31-5] 13-9 7-2) 12-5) 15-7 
85—Victoria.........-----e ee ee reece 38-4 | 65-8 | 21-0 | 63-9] 32-7] 13-9 7-6 | 12-7] 16-2 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Source: Dominion 


Canned é ob a, 
Vegetables 5 rs £3 a5 i) ne 
es) : 8 A oie} Ee 8 
wl og eet gals 8 |£4 138 | o. \les 
Geers OB ~S Fy g os So. “4 BOO) sd z Q 
: ee gi®| gs [f8a| 82) | 2/2. |<ye| Cs | BS | BE 
ess] o | RS%| So | ~6 | Bo 6 |e Sal G2] go | Be 
eS | 2 | Si] oa OB EC Bai etd ge eo ren mews 
A#s2| 8 |ess| 4 | Ss | SB | SB 1eSea!| 88 | ge | ga 
oo~| $a |] 50a Es sa Sm om |3 aa Ba oO & gq 
= a 6) ea) ‘s) am AY es ro) 2 s 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. 
Newfoundland— 
1=Bt. Johiia tc... e.dedontiens 24-7 18-6 | 238-1 12-9 8-0 32-0 26-7 | 30-4 ye eee 61-6 
P.E.I.— k k 
2—Charlottetown........... 23-2 | 20-0 21-9 13-9 6-8 17-2 28:7} 21-5 | 46-2] 37-0] 52-6 
Nova Scotia— 
EL AUAR ye oress osc cs se eva ver 22-9 19-6 | 20-1 14-8 5-5 | 26-1 28-6 aah 45-9 | 27-4] 54-7 
: é 
AS VONOY cot ne cs ssisiteaee ses 22-7 20-0 | 20-7 13-3 5-3 | 28-2] 30-5 21-6 | 47-1 34-4 53-6. 
New Brunswick— k 
eM ONOLON, wine siss asian gels 2 22:9 | 20-3 18-0 14-6 5-8 | 21-2 28-8 adh 50-1 28-0 | 52-1 
6—Saint John................] 23-0 19-1 19-4 14:8 5-6 | 21-4 27-9 | 21-3 47°4 28-2) 54-1 
Quebec— é 
7—Chicoutimi...............| 21:3 19-5 18 °25ic. 3 once 8-9] 31-7 ie 27-7 45-3 | 28-3 60-0 
Bo MONGTERL ooo hess clcerns cies 2 19-9 18-0 17-9 14:3 6°6 | 25-2] 27-5 21-3 | 44-1 26-7 | 53-2 F 
‘ 
B—Qiuehets.ci...c<ccues eres 20-8 19-7 17°5 14-1 6-7 23-7 25-6 | 25-0] 48-5 | 27-6] 35-9 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 21-1 20-2 18-7 14:8 6-9 25:4 29-1 25-4 | 45-9 27-4] 54-1 
di Sorelsts2.de sotcc vec stats 18-9 18-1 16-9 13-0 9-7 26-1 24-2 | 20-5 42-3 27-5 | 52-1 . 
12—Three Rivers.............| 20:3 18-4 18-2 14-4 7-0 25-6 | 26:2] 21-9 44-1 27:7 | 52-8 
Ontario— k | 
NS —KOOrn Walle td: Oh ay vue 20-1 19-2 17-6 13-1 7-2] 28-7 “lg 21-0 | 44-1 27-4 49-3 | 
14—Fort William............. 22-9 20-0 18-6 16-3 5-7 37-0 | 27-3] 28-8 | 45-6] 30-0] 54-0 » 
n 
15—Hamilton...............: 21-9 17-9 17-6 15:8 5-2} 29-3] 30-1 20-2 | 48-8} 28-2] 49-3 
TES LONGON oc pete cette case 20-9 19-8 19-5 14-1 5-0 | 30-8 | 27-9 aed 42-6 | 26-0] 47-8 ; 
iW—North Bay... 0b-000 oa 21-6 | 17-0} 20-7] 14-0 5-1 | 382-3] 28-0 ps 46°8 | eee 52-3 
18—Ottaws-< ites es foaiaeen os 20-9 19-0 17-4 13-9 6-2 | 29-4] 28-5] 24-6] 45-9] 26-7] 49-4 ( 
q 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 22°3 19-9 19-4 13-4 6-3 | 35-0] 31-6] 23-2] 44-4] 29-7] 50-2 ; 
O—SUG DULY a. fe sc c aie cae nics 20-6 19-4 18-5 13-0 5-7 29-9 | 26-9} 24-0] 42-9] 28-0] 51-0 
21 —Timmins 3,-2.2 6: es 2e ss 21-8 19-1 19-1 15-0 6-1 35-8 | 26-3] 22-8] 44-7] 33-4] 52-4 : 
oe L OLONGD ; i eeais 5 sciences 2 20-2 18-2 17-5 15-6 4-4] 31-8] 26-6 19-1 41-4 | 26-7 | 46-7 . 
FS-—Win GSP... bee cerns cee ee 19-8 | 20-5] 20-3 13-7 #8 | 2840. |i: seers 19-7 | 44-1 27-7 | 49-3 5 
Manitoba— 
24—BrandOn. 5.4.5 sede ase sat 23-4] 20-4] 20-9] 14-6 8-6 | 29-7 ot 27-4 | 48-6] 27-4] 69-6 
p t 
25—Winnipeg..............0.. 22°7 20-1 20°3 14:5 6-4] 25-8] 27-8) 26-1 46-5 | 25-2 66-2 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw............... 24-7 UE RG ee ers ee 6:9 | 32:3 eres 20-2} 48-0] 31-0]...... " 
t 
i — RODIN. ie os or aoa 25:3 20-2) 22-0 15-4 7-8} 30-6 a ies 46-5 | 29-8] 73-4 
t 3 
28—Saskatoon................ 24-4 19-4} 21-1 16-1 8-1 36-5 | 29-2] 26-7) 49-8] 35-1 71-0 
Alberta— k t 
W— Calgary ses. cde csieges 24-6] 18-1] 20-3] 15-1 6-8 | 30-7 ra 22-6 | 46:5] 29-0) 69-7 
t 
30—Drumbeller.............. 25-7 | 18:4] 21-5] 14-3 7-1] 36-8 “a 24-3 | 45:9] 29-4) 74-4 
t 
31—Edmonton................ 25-3} 18:3] 20-7] 15-5 7-6] 381-1] 28-1] 23-1] 45-6] 28-3] 71-6 
British Columbia— m m see 
32—Prince Rupert............ 25-1) 18-4] 17-1] 16-1 6-8 | 46-3 rosie 22-0 | 47-1) 27-7 Ne: 
CO LEAT essere c hace agora pL AEP 28-5 | 17°5 7-2| 34:0] 80-1] 25-2] 47-4] 32-7) 71:0 
m m k p t 
34—Vancouver........cc0cesee 22-0} 18-8) 14-3] 14-5 5-7 | 36-6] 26-3] 21-0] 41-1] 20-5] 64-3 
: , m m ; p t 
BD-— VACKOEIB: «ches.» viteamotnnts 21-3! 17-3! 16-2' 15-9 6-6! 37-3! 25-9! 20-1! 40-21 22-7! 68-9 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, ribroast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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a 
&D 
Sugar rs n Coal 
o = § cee 
es rae pelh - 20 
By s 44 | BS] g Se 
eh | °8 g | “9 | ea | 3 gs 
Locality Sets itis ans po pa z oe > 2 
CaN ON 5. ® Do a 2 2 
aC 3° pape) 28 tp —. 32 aa og 
ie || Sted MU eee || atl old ors eer ae ieee | vai 
Sealers we Maes thee Wel ee, Be 
oO i=} i=] =] nh f=! =] 
ge uo a) ou = a tH oO o 5 o 50 
8a, am Be £6 3 a 3 § a =o #2 
AY = ) o val 16) a < ~Q 
cts. ets. cts. cts. cts cts cts. $ $ 
Newfoundland— Vv Ww 
Reto U oS OLS ae tclaie oss cine ss’ 5 ciate oe 47-1 49-4 38-0 AL Mi lee Pines 113-5 504 ieee 20.79 
P.E.L.— Vv 
2—Charlottetown.............s00.s 21-9 41:5 37-0 12-2 11-8 116-7 BOS: 13 5 As: 15.75 
Nova Scotia— 
Seed EMAL ES Ail 8 nn Se eS ees oe 23-0 42-6 35-4 11:6 12-7 112-7 BOSS lee aes 17.50 
S—OVANOV 5 Aa eeUAS sac Cee. 22-5 46-4 35-2 12-3 12-7 112-8 HOSS: ete She 12.35 
New Brunswick— 
DM ORCLOn ue atea tics tcc ence cts 24-0 39-4 35-4 12-4 12-8 109-4 BORD ise ae 16.75 
TSAI POLI a atais ote /eielstee caxrdnlaicte as 23-3 42-8 35-2 11-8 12-2 110-6 50s 2 Wanssiee 18.00 
Quebec— v 
ie @ HICQUGIL ere ee ace aaasts le eI oxen e 49-7 36-8 12-3 11-7 119-2 58-3 26:50) lures eres 
B= Montreal). eae cok oe ghee. 20-7 41-5 31-4 11-4 11-9 107-7 55-6 28-00) | he cae 
Ge Cne bee sas aaeieras <idaercs Seis ioe: 21-3 45-5 33°6 11-9 11-9 111-6 56-6 2650): |i... sates 
10— Sherbrooke seas ses aideakr ine 22-4 40-6 33-5 11-6 12-1 111-1 56-6 | 27-50 |.....026 
HONG ee ee ees care ant iatca lee ects 21-6 41-0 32-4 11-3 11-1 107-8 54-4 DA SEO) Wrreivratererets 
Rp hTGO TRAV GNSS £ coercive aondaw alles 22-7 42-8 33-4 11-6 11-7 107-5 56-2 26250 Ais e's sere 
Ontario— 
Eee OMWAlle a pctiet tate state ic est 21-7 38-2 31-6 11-9 11-9 112-7 55-3 BITS baa worh ane 
14— Fort Wile misoicsicsee vases sew vies 22-3 39-0 35-0 12-8 13-2 104-1 52-9 26-25 bs ease aie 
Vv 
Le Harn tonsa .csdecs a hebben He 22-5 34-8 31-4 11-7 12-6 104-0 55°5 25°50) |/sc:ys ce 
DG= TON GON a cdncuetaes.ca des toee kee 21-6 38-1 31-3 11-9 12-4 103-4 55-2 26550. le site cata 
Vv 
di North (Bay. aaanes «deesenen cack 21-7 40-0 34-0 12-6 13-5 116-6 56-0 28 °OU) bs sa ata 
BS OGha Wane cade wealth ee sstoant ee 22-1 41-7 30-9 11-8 12-1 104-0 54-6 QT 2B) We eas aere 
19—SaultSte. Marie. 5... 2.3.5... .008 23-0 38-0 33-6 12-4 12-2 102-2 55-6 p71 ee 
20=—Sud bury% oy. desde wines es eo 22-3 37-6 34-3 12-3 12-5 100-6 54-6 bs 091 3a) Ee 
7A Si bea ceat it; Gam ESO Se eee ee me 23-1 42-2 33-3 12-7 13-2 105-2 54-3 7 RE ere 
Dee E OFORCOMES He, Maced: Ae disGnn aa nat 21:3 38-4 30-8 11-4 12-3 102-4 54-3 oe eee 
ea WINGSORE 8 tte, cee. . cb 21-2 36-6 31-4 11-7 12-4 101-5 54-1 2G OD) baie eiateinters 
Manitoba— 
2A-— Brandon cia gaes sq agiedatent (2 24-7 44.6 35-7 13-9 14-7 | 106-4 Bool ee nneh, te 17.00 
b= Winnipers sh faite ati aide» | ok 23-4 43-0 33°7 14-0 15-1 98-1 7 I ene 18.45 
Saskatchewan— 
ZO= MOOSE PAW» a atedelsls oot headed ac th eagdee det 42-7 35-0 13-1 13-8 96-2 DLA dell einer oats 15.50 
Di ROSA Ro: Malate os Se BIG,» ie, 062 23-8 42-6 37-6 13-4 14-3 103-7 13 Key id erence 16.50 
PE SASKALOOM 1, dp daties a- cs Hes acl 24-0 48-3 35°3 13-8 15-0 101-2 50-8: |. eaishtaee 15.65 
Alberta— 
DOES RIS BTW Fie matali. de koe as na otk 24-6 39-9 35-7 12-9 13-9 101-6 BZE Ole, sere ster 13.00 
BOs TOLUMNONOL fotos. 0:4. Stee «ook 26-9 44-6 37-6 13-2 15-0 102-0 U3 Ll (ees EN tees 
BISHdmMonton... visite seco dade ses 24-6 42-3 35-3 12-9 14-4 107-0 Ug Pe eee ee 8.20 
British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert.........0..05 nace 24-7 42-1 35-0 12-7 14-2 104-1 oT BP er 19.75 
Pie LP AM PENH ah tivcleyes-«. ste avcraeais.a a4 24-8 42-0 34-7 12-8 13-9 99-6 BZD: [east sures 17,25 
B4— VANCOUVER 3) siacieivid «cic diecleicte’s oo 21-8 35-9 31-3 11-0 12-6 95-6 lig toa nerae es 18.11 
a aity tg a, OM RAE Sener Be 22-4 38-5 32-0 11-8 13-1 100-3 Died Nach cancn 19.37 


(g) Mixed—carton and loose. 
(m) 15 oz. tin. i 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 


(n) Mixed—California an 
(*) Prices formerly quoted were for a long ton. 


ustralian. 


(p) 360’s. 


(h) Evaporated milk 16-5 per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. 
i A (s) 28 oz. tin. 


(k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
(t) Pure. (v) Including tins- 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


el 


Total Home 
— | Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Mar. Ist, | Feb. 1st, | Mar. 1st ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 
IQHIGX satis succes 155-0 162-3 167-1 222-1 119-5 142-8 209-5 172-3 127-9 
St. JOHNS: Sorensen. 159-5 171-2 174-8 222-2 122-9 138-4 218-1 180-2 138-4 
Montreal... cccceaeee 166-6 180°6 184-3 247-3 136-1 141-8 184-1 195-3 134-4 
PDOLONLOR s viecait sie ad 160-7 171-5 176-4 224-9 143-0 171-7 196-1 185-1 136-3 
Winnipeg........... 158-8 170-1 173°6 235-7 130-1 124-9 191-7 190°5 130-8 
Saskatoon.......... 164-5 172-6 177-8 240-8 128-6 145-9 202-9 190-2 127-9 
Edmonton.......... 159-5 169-0 172-8 239-5 122-6 114-6 203-2 179-3 132-7 
Vancouver.......... 165-2 175-8 179-2 236-6 127-4 145-7 206-4 181-2 140-1 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city. but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Price 
* the Dec. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Hemraed sles Per | ‘so41 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | 1951 | Mar 

Bedi Airloin Bteale sh. cess cisco ees comes lb. 120-7 155-2 166-7 190-3 244-8 331-8 346-8 97-5 
IBOELS TOUNCISLOAK. «50 <icisie's Soe neue e tee lb. 125-7 167-9 180-6 |} 209-7 | 274-3 369-4 386-6 92-4 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 175-2 188-7 215-7 277-0 367-3 382-0 88-0 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 | 162-3] 172-3] 214-5] 296-9] 414-1] 436-4 70-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 169-0 177-9 232-1 331-7 471-2 497-5 67-9 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb. 139-3 173°4 175-1 224-3 820-7 | 415-8 | 436-0 75°7 
PRMD, Ok TORS es Waser olen tate 810 1c lb. 109-9 | 152-8 | 156-3] 186-6 | 248-2} 299-7] 310-6 88-7 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125-3 144-6 172-9 196-1 225-9 250-5 257-6 68-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 144-4 176-4 212-6 | 253-0] 285-8] 306-9 58-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132-3 142-5 180-0 | 216-7 | 228-6 | 215-5 | 217-1 82-1 
Lard, PUPE, PACKAGE. 0... cles eveactes lb. 151-3 160-5 239-5 243-9 228-1 267-5 | 283-7 31-6 
Shortening, package................00 Ib. 134-7 | 137-5 | 212-5] 218-1] 248-6] 250-7] 263-8 38-2 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton....... doz. 156-4} 144-1 146-2 | 170-2] 1738-5] 179-8 | 208-0 65-0 
NMG ncatvasiva scenes Lessee esos eecenacs qt. 111-0 96-3 139-4 158-7 162-4 175+2 175-2 19-1 
Butter, creamery, prints............... lb. 140-5 | 149-1 164-8 | 263-4] 267-0 | 2387-0] 252-8 68-8 
Cheese, PLANT TAU C  L1> centcere igre aniaiets pkg. 174-6 166°3 173-6 | 212-5] 230-5 237-9 | 240-2 32-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 107-9 149-2 152-4 180-8 183-9 11-7 
Blourvall purposes \.. 5.5 acess ope aaccen Ib. 127-3 124-2 | 124-2 187-9 187-9 | 224-2] 224-2 7-5 
Rolled Oats, package.................. lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 114-0] 152-0] 158-6] 193-2] 197-7 13-1 
Corn Flakes, 8 o2z..... pitt eee eeeeeeeees pkg. 101-1 100-0 102-2 152-2 162-0 172-8 177+1 16-5 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8..........e.005- tin 129-9 |} 187-7 | 170-8] 250-0] 213-2] 200-9} 206-5 22-2 
Peas, 20 02........ ose c tess esteccesens tin 117-5 121-7 132-5 151-7 148-3 150-1 152°4 19-5 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 02............ tin 128-3 | 132-7] 146-9] 195-6] 185-8] 175-7 | ~176-6 19-5 
SORTS MOL Siar ee Heath otitis acpionine nies lb. 129-4 | 1385-3 | 174-5 | 302-0] 268-6] 288-3] 293-3 14-6 
IONE F COOKING. ovtctes deine rece ede « lb. 108-2 138-8 142-9 208-2 128-6 120-9 122-8 6-5 
Potatoes, No. 1, RODIOLS. Hench seipae 10 lbs. 89-9 155-5 130-2 188-4 144-5 128-9 132-0 29-7 
Prunes, bulk or in bag... tp secleececnere lb 115-8 134-2 171-1 177-2 181-6 | 237-2 240-7 27-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 121-2] 168-2] 147-0] 127-2] 146-7] 151-3 22-8 
Oranges; Californiaul acs aus cae cde doz. 132-5 147-1 132-1 127-0 134-5 154°3 164-1 45-3 

WENORN? Sretac. ceases cabs ce Mek See ya. dok 3 doz 111°3 147-7 136-9 133-8 137-8 169-2 176-5 28-8 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02...............- jar 111-3 | 116-3] 141-9] 160-1] 149-2] 163-8] 164-3 28-9 
Penches 1p 0sisac. cee se ee ae hasty + tin 101-5 105-1 128-4 155-8 144-2 148-8 150-1 22-8 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. jar. 118-3 | 129-6] 135-5] 150-2] 144-38] 150-3] 151-1 20-6 
CorniSyrup;. 2 pi cire nanan en eee tin 138-0 | 158-2] 180-4] 194-5] 182-2] 192-7] 196-2 34-0 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 | 132-8 | 182-3] 149-2] 150-8| 191-7} 191-7 12-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... Ib. 131-3 | 134-9 | 184-9] 154-0] 155-6] 199-6] 199-6 12-9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7] 145-9} 179-3] 188-2] 302-8] 306-9 105-9 
Ten, black, 4/1b;.2g. isis oes peame sees pkg. 145-2 | 1381-6] 149-0] 174-1] 175-9] 182-3] 183-7 53-4 


* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to March 1951 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 


1950-19517 
SSS.“ ——e 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Com- Com- In Per Cent 
Date mencing In mencing | In Man- of Est- 
During | Existence| During | Existence Working | imated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1951* 
DAMUATY te hee eee ee © See Mish)» T 17} 17 6, 253t 6, 253 16,763 0-02 
BGQrUary tee ee eee 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
March UR ReRTe. ilk caer: 22 rf 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
Cumulative totals.............. 53 15,032 50,776 0-02 
1950 
Justia pees HO ewe Geen 9t 9 2,381t | 2,381 | 38,588 0-04 
iRebraarysee., See. SUR AEE.» 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
March Pes Meee So YOM 14 22 4,620 5,600 25,041 0-03 
Cumulative totals.............. 34 10, 054 88, 500 0-03 


L L 
SSS SS ee ee eee eee eee ee 

* Preliminary figures. 

ft Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtely a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1951 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


| in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars(?) 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 


Handbag factory workers, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Knitting factory workers, 


Whitby, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Steel barrel factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


_ 


— 


23 


30 


27 


200 


19 


345 |Commenced February 27; protest 
against disciplining one worker for 
absenteeism; terminated March 17; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


60 |Commenced February 26; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and check-off following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated March 2; negotiations; 
compromise. 


400 |Commenced February 20; protest 
against decision to eliminate union 
shop clause from memorandum of 
agreement signed February 16; 
employment conditions no longer 
affected by the end of March; 
indefinite. 


2,200 |Commenced February 13; interunion 
dispute re bargaining agency; ter- 
minated March 15; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers 
pending vote re union affiliation; 
indefinite. 

75 |Commenced February 28; protest 
against suspension of a worker 
following disagreement with fore- 
man; terminated March 6; con- 
ciliation, provincial; in favour of 
employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1951 


Loegaine— 
Loggers, 
Menzies Bay, B.C. 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 
Alexo, Alta. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta, 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Products— 
Flour mill workers, 
Humberstone, Ont. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


_ 


— 


— 


i 


_ 


325 


72 


168 


165 


(*) 
150 


675 |Commenced March 9; for re-instate- 
ment of a faller dismissed for 
failure to bring in his saw from the 
bush, see strike February 8; 
terminated March 13; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


350 |Commenced March 19; for payment 
of guaranteed minimum wage to 
miners who fail to make minimum 
wages on contract work; termi- 
nated March 26; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 


168 |Commenced March 29; protesting 
lay-off of miner for being absent 
without leave; terminated March 
29; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


1,270 |Commenced March 2; for a¥new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated March 16; conciliation, 
provincial, and negotiations; com- 
promise, increase in wages granted. 


350 |Commenced March 21; protesting 
new method of payment for calen- 
der operations; terminated March 
26; return of workers pending 
reference to provincial conciliation; 
indefinite. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1951 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish-| Workers 


ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1951—Continued 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Pants factory workers, 
St. Therese, P.Q. 


Sportswear factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Silk and nylon factory 
workers, 
Galt and Mitchell, Ont. 


Silk and 
workers, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


rayon factory 


—y 


_ 


bo 


= 


Miscellaneous Wood Products—| 


Saw and planing mill 
workers, 
Stewiacke, N.S. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
St. Joseph de Beauce, 
PO; 


Metal Products— 
Boilermakers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal alloy factory workers, 
Beauharnois, P.Q 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, painters, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Motor vehicle factory 
workers, stock room 
and jitney drivers, 

Windsor, Ont. 


— 


_ 


13 


146 


88 


561 


50 |Commenced March 5; 


270 


580 


120 


100 


1,340 


400 


285 


70 


210 


150 


Commenced March 19; 


for union 
recognition and alleged discrimi- 
nation in dismissal of one worker; 
terminated March 17; negotiations 
and partial return of workers; 
indefinite. 


Commenced March 6; for a union 


agreement; terminated March 19; 
negotiations and return of workers 
pending certification of union; 
indefinite. 


Commenced March 19; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, elimination of wage differ- 
ential between the two plants, and 
other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
March 22; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 


Commenced March 22; alleged dis- 


crimination in dismissal of four 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced March 9; for increased 


wages; terminated March 13; 
negotiations; partially successful. 


Commenced March 12; for union 


recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for extension of vacation 
plan, payment for statutory holi- 
days, overtime rates, sickness and 
accident insurance, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced March 14; alleged dis- 


crimination in lay-off of nine 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced March 15; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, maintenance-of-mem b er- 
ship and check-off; terminated 
March 17; conciliation, provincial; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 7; protest against 


foreman doing mechanical work; 
terminated March 13; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced March 13; for dismissal 


of three key men following dispute 
over changes in operations; ter- 
minated March 13; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


protest 
against alleged excessive fumes in 
body-paint division; terminated 
March 27; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


125 |Commenced March 30; for employ- 


ment of an extra helper; terminated 
March 30; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1951 (*) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- y 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1951 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Fibrous glass factory il iss 145 |Commenced March 3, 5, 13 and 14; 
workers, for a new agreement providing for 
Sarnia, Ont. increased wages; terminated March 
14; negotiations; compromise, in- 
crease in wages and cost-of-living 
escalator clause. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 24 155 [Commenced March 8; jurisdictional 
Toronto, Ont. dispute as to whether labourers or 
carpenters should erect forms for 
poured concrete floors; terminated 
March 16; negotiations; compro- 
mise, work to be done on a 50-50 
basis. 
TRADE— 
Milk salesmen and dairy 15 2,165 4,300 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, retroactive to October 1, 
1950, following reference to concil- 
iation board; terminated March 
23; conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise, increase retroactive to 
December 15, 1950. 
Wholesale grocery warehouse 1 7 42 |Commenced March 24; alleged dis- 
workers, crimination in dismissal of one 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. worker; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 58 900 |Commenced March 12; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
| wages; unterminated. 


gn —————————————————— 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
' ” yee indirectly affected; (4) 25 indirectly affected; (*) 3,000 indirectly affected; (6) 3,000 indirectly 
affected. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 


Reports published annually. 1949 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 


Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. . 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Prick, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FREE ON APPLICATION 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Primary Textiles 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 
Reprinted from the LABouR GAZETTE. 
No. 10—Primary Texte Industry. 
No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 
No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 
No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 
No. 14—\Chemiecal Products Industry 


No. 15—{ and Tobacco Industry. 
Price, 10 cents. 
Seasonal Variations of Employment’ in 
Canada— 


Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrs. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerre. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 


Price, 25 cents 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


‘2 Minutes of Employment Facts’— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Price, 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930). Pricn, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lanour GaAzErTTeE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 

A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION. 

International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


(Published monthly.) 


~ Orrawa—EpMonp Cxioutier, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 


That's what I asked the Government Annuity representative. 


I was trying to balance the family books at the time and told him 
that, like most home-makers, I had so many places to spend my pay- 
checks. my account was zero at the end of each month. 


BS Uti 


He showed me a simple saving plan to provide an income in 
the future, that was as practical as a trip to the barber, and a plan 
which suited my budget. 


Before you say—'It’s a good idea, but I just can’t afford it’, talk 
it over with a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY representa- 
tive, or write for information. 


I'm glad I did! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. arms Deputy Minister 


GZ. GAMA (. Fove FVMUBELIT 


ANNUITIES 


F; ovide tor OVA 11 9¢. 


Mall this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE™ 


Annuities Branch, a: 1 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 


ee 


